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PREFACE. 



It has become the fashion of late, from an 
Italian point of view, to give to the Kingdom 
of Sardinia, or the Sardinian States — I Stati 
Sardi — ^the more expressive title of 11 Begno 
Subedpino — The Subalpine Kingdom. This 
new title, though as yet rather literary than 
official, may very properly be adopted by 
foreigners, who consider the country in refer- 
ence to its present claim to the Hegemoneia 
of Italy. The introduction of the name of 
Sardinia naturaUy confuses the mind. Both 
the House of Savoy and the Fiedmontese 
people are anxious to get rid of it. 

There is no need for me to explain the 
views with which the following Studies were 
written. I undertook and completed them 
after the alliance of King Victor Emmanuel 
with the Western Powers; and of course 
before the Congress of Paris — that is, before 
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the attempt made by Count Cavour to put* 
himself at the head of a Liberal agitation in 
Italy; 

Whilst the sheets were going through the 
press, however, the events that were taking 
place naturally induced me to expand certain 
portions, and make especial reference to the 
new attitude assumed by the Government of 
Piedmont. 

It seems very evident to me that, diploma- 
tically speaking, that Government has placed 
itself in a false position ; but whether it was 
urged to do so by overweening self-confidence 
or by perfidious suggestions, I do not pretend 
to decide. 

As King of a small State, taking its title 
from a distant island, according to an arrange- 
ment made towards the beginning of last cen- 
tury, Victor Emmanuel, despite the services his 
army might have rendered in the Crimea, has 
little claim to speak authoritatively at the 
present crisis, even on Itahan affairs. His true 
policy would have been to get himself tacitly 
acknowledged as King of Liberal Italy — if 
it would not have been considered derogatory 
to succeed M. Mazzini as King of Subterranean 
Italy. In these volumes I have unfortunately 
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been obliged to show, that for many years the 
Fiedmontese Government, embradnff with joy 
rather than accepting with resignation the 
humble and sohtaiy career assigned to it by 
the Treaty of Novara, laboured with success 
to separate its fortunes from those of the Pro- 
gress party in Italy. All its recent attempts 
at assuming an independent position, are based 
on the supposition that Democracy is worn out 
and discouraged ; or, at any rate, that ideas of 
authority have acquired so great a prepon* 
derance in Europe — in consequence of the 
success of the Emperor Napoleon III., and 
the acquiescence from fear, or other rea* 
sons, of England in his schemes — that there 
is no longer any real danger to *' The Throne 
and the Altar." In Piedmont, Royalty con- 
eiders every step towards freedom as a step 
towards Republicanism. It is uncomfortable 
in the half-way house of a Constitution ; and, 
instead of endeavouring to make itself at home, 
Uves there like a prisoner on -parole, sighing 
and grieving for what it cannot resume without 
perjury. It is waiting to be deUvered by the 
great General of Despotism, who is now organ- 
ising his forces for a last campaign. 

The Throne and the Altar are intimately 
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bound togethei^ in Piedmont. Catholicism is 
declared the State Religion by the first article 
in the Constitution. This is one of the chief 
reasons why it is diflBcult for Royalty and 
Liberalism in Italy to act together. The real 
Liberal party know very well that they can 
never achieve much good without the over- 
throw of the Papacy as a temporal power ; and, 
in fact, its expulsion from the peninsula. This 
is why they will no doubt receive with aston- 
ishment the very ill-judged letter from Daniel 
Manin, calling on the Romans to remain quiet, 
because of the presence of the French. A 
revolution is not advisable at the present 
moment ; but when it does take place it must 
commence at Rome, unless some other point 
be chosen for strategical reasons. Italy will 
not be entitled to much sympathy if it be 
merely moved by an anti-German feeling. 
The Austrians are a nuisance in Italy, it is 
true; but it is mere foolish prejudice to say 
that they are a greater nuisance than would 
be any other foreigners whose government was 
based on similar principles. Evidently, it is 
much less humiliating for Italy to receive 
orders from Vienna than from Paris. The. 
conduct of the Austrians has been reprehen- 
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able from beginning to end. but they have 
never done anything equal in atrocity to the 
burglarious attack on Rome. I%ey occupy 
border-provinces^ as it were. The French 
occupy the centre of Italy. Tkey support a 
few odious tyrannies, which have, however, the 
advantage of being laical. The French support 
the horrible clerical tjrranny of Rome, without 
exception the most repulsive to a Liberal 
mind of any that has existed since, for the 
sins of humanity, the inmioral institution of 
government was invented. 

The history of Italy in modem times is the 
history of the wrongs it has suffered from all 
the great powers of Europe who could get at 
it, but especially from France. 

It is^S. however, from the vigon)U8 
manner in which it developed itself in the 
Middle Ages, that Italy would have been even 
now the leading country of Europe, had not 
the man who, as the Emperor Napoleon III. 
informs us, is "the Vicar of Christ " — other- 
wise called the Vice-God — taken up his abode 
there. He was and is the canker in the 
bud. 

The Roman Empire fell, like a ripe pome- 
granate, to the earth, and, being dashed to 
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pieces, scattered its seeds abroad. Those seeds 
were municipalities, whose natural tendency 
was to ripen into republics. The inundation 
of barbarians would have only fertilised the 
soil. Up rose the Roman Pontiff, whom 
bigots may be excused for calling Antichrist, 
and scattered other seed, the seed of tares. 
Thus was the good harvest choked. All the 
monarchies of Europe were based on the doc- 
trine invented by the Papacy — and foolishly 
preserved, along with many other Papistical 
ideas, at the hurried Reformation, by the Pro- 
testants — that Christianity recqpamended one 
form of government in preference to another. 
Everywhere throughout Europe, except in 
England, this delusion remains among rehgious 
people. We have relieved our Christianity 
from so grievous a burden. 

When Italian Liberals talk of independence, 
therefore, they mean that they want to be 
delivered from all foreign armies and foreign 
influence, and left as free to deal with the 
Papacy as the Americans, for example, are to 
deal with the question of slavery. 

They do not certainly mean, merely, that 
they want to get rid of Austria, and be sub- 
mitted to a new territorial manipulation. 
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Nor do they desire to see one foreign 
garrison replaced by another. 

Yet every one knows that there is not a 
single government in the peninsula really ca- 
pable of subsisting by its own strength. 

Even where no armed strangers occupy the 
strong places, the Liberals are kept down by 
the consciousness, that if they rise, they rise 
not merely against their immediate oppressors, 
but against Catholic and Absolutist Europe. 
Sad experience has taught them that Liberals 
in England can give them no more than sterile 
sympathy ; and that our Government has * 
always been rather inclined to discourage than 
assist them. 

Is this the time to re-open the great Italian 
debate, with a prospect of arriving at any 
rational conclusion P 

Of course, if the impious confidence of 
Governments in themselves lead them to 
attempt playing the part of Providence, pre- 
sent arrangements may be disturbed; and 
something good may be won by suffering 
humanity in the great melee that must ensue. 

I have been compelled in the following 
pages to speak somewhat harshly of the pohcy 
and general conduct of Count Cavour, and 
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what we know of recent diplomatic intrigaed 
has certainly far from led me to change my 
opinion. There is something very doubtful, 
very alarming, indeed, in his movements^ 
Italians may be prudent in applauding him — 
if they are perfectly sure of themselves, per- 
fectly alive to the dangers of the path in 
which he is leading them, perfectly aware 
that there must be ambuscades ahead. For my 
part, I do not believe in such sudden conver- 
sions. Before leaving Turin to take his place 
in the Congress, Count Cavour still spoke, 
like a sturdy Piedmontese of the Old School, 
with contempt of Italy and the ItaUan Idea. 
He has returned to his place in Parliament 
and pronounced a speech such as, I am told, 
was " never pronounced in 1848 or 1849.'' 
All this is very consonant to the Count's career 
as I have sketched it in the following pages, 
but it would be something new if he were 
really actuated by Liberal ideas, and were not 
engaged in some intrigue by which some 
victory of authority over freedom is to be 
obtamed. 

I am much afraid that the men who now 
sway in Piedmontese Councils, instead of 
thinking of the independence of Italy, are 
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thinking only of the enlargement of the Sub- 
alpine Kingdom. This may appear the same 
thing to careless English politicians ; but, as 
I have endeavoured to convey in the follow- 
ing pages, although Italians are willing to 
accept the assistance and reward the services 
of the Savoy dynasty, they are not willing to 
be regarded as the prize of diplomatic or 
other contests. Any arrangement, whether 
made at Moncalieri, the Tuileries, or St. 
James's, by which a province or a single 
village may be made to change hands in 
the North of Italy, as a compensation for 
any other change in the South, will naturally 
be stigmatised as spoliation. 

All enlightened persons in the Italian 
Peninsula have their minds now filled with 
the idea of a New State — no matter under 
what form of government, monarchical or 
democratic — ^which shall include all the pro- 
vinces or countries south of the Alps. In 
order to assist in the victory of this new 
scheme, which, in its present unripe state, 
is open to many objections, a new theory, 
which may be called Italianism, has been 
started; but on this I lay no stress, and 
I am rather eager to point out the differences 
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of race, and character, and language in the 
various political associations, from Piedmont 
to Naples. Race can no longer be the basis 
of anything stable. Italy must become a 
poUtical word, and have nothing to do with 
natural history or philology. 

I confess, likewise, that if the two foreign 
armies, French and Austrian, which are en- 
gaged in protecting the oppressors of the 
country, are driven out to make way for 
anything but Liberalism — some attempts at 
self-government— I shall feel little interest 
in the matter. Count Cavour, in his Memo- 
randum, makes no allusion whatever to 
Political Reforms. He merely talks of Ad- 
ministrative Reforms, and falls far short of 
the joint Memorandum of the Great Powers 
of Europe in 1831. I repeat, therefore, that, 
looking calmly at what is now taking place, 
I see very little reason for Liberals to re- 
joice — unless they derive satisfaction from 
the proverb, " When Kings and Diplomatists 
fall out, honest men get their own." 
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CHAPTER I. 



THE FRONTIER. 



The Font Beauvoisin^ which connects France with 
Savoy^ crosses the Guier — a little stream, still swift 
from the impetus it has acquired in tumbling down 
the mountains of the Great Chartreuse — just in the 
centre of a large village or borough. You might 
pass from one territory to another without knowing 
it^ if governments were less anxious to impress the 
fact that the chief object of their existence is to inter« 
fere with your private affairs, to open your trunks^ to 
feel the lining of your coats, to rumple your linen, 
to put their noses in your medicine chest, and, in 
short, to make themselves generally disagreeable. 
The change of flag from one kind of tricolor to 
another would not force itself upon you ; and, indeed^ 
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there would scarcely be anything to notice^ save the 
different shape of the cigars in everybody's mouth. 
Savoy writers^ discontented with the institutions under 
which they live^ point to the evidences of material 
prosperity in the quarters on the western bank. I 
did not see them. The French half is, in truth, as 
dilapidated and as unlively as the other. Throughout 
Dauphiny — as throughout almost all France away 
from the great centres — the houses are small^ mean^ 
cut close round the corners, like a sheet of note- 
paper to save extra postage^ without physiognomy 
of any kind^ except what they derive from weather- 
stains and the ravages of time. There is nothing, 
however, antique about their appearance. Theyiseem 
to have been hurriedly finished in an economical 
manner, for temporary use, and never to have been 
kept in repair, although they have become permanent 
habitations. The churches and the hotels are alike 
impicturesque. The people who loiter about their 
gates appear dull and depressed, though not wretched- 
looking. Their aspect corresponds with what expe- 
rience proves them to be. They have no traditions 
and no aspirations, except that they remember the 
Great Napoleon as a conqueror who flourished about 
the beginning of history, and would like to see the few 
remaining large estates divided into small allotments* 
Life to them is a monotonous necessity, spent in 
conflict with the clods of the earth, and varied by 
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bad brandy^ worse tobacco^ cards^ and the billiard* 
table. Despotism is the form under which govern- 
ment has always appeared to them ; for no attempt 
has ever been made, within the memory of man, to 
teach them the duties of citizens. They respect the 
prefet and fear the gendarme. The cure baptises 
them, marries them sometimes, and buries them ; 
and they have a vague belief that he is the agent 
duly appointed to carry on their transactions with 
heaven. No grace, no poetry, no fancy of any kind^ 
adorns their lives. 

To say the truth, then, there appeared to me some- 
thing more cheerful on the Savoy side, where supers 
stitionand ignorance are supposed to be autochthonous. 
Swarms of legends and sweet absurdities of faith 
could find a home, aa other exiles have done, in the 
folds of that interminable range of mountains. The 
people were not better lodged or better dressed; 
but we seemed to get into a new atmosphere. The 
sky was higher, and the horizon wider. It was like 
coming out of a quiet church, where piety, etiquette, 
or fear of beadles, makes you lower your voice and 
drop your heel lightly on the pavement, — ^into a 
busy, bustling street, where you don't mind how 
loudly you talk or how carelessly you step. We felt 
at once that we had left the country where even spies 
cannot pursue their occupation safely, but are dogged 
by other spies ; and so ad infinitum. Some of us 
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seemed stirred by boyish impulses^ and inclined to 
turn round and laugh at the Colossus by comparison, 
between whose legs men pass, by stooping, on the 
other side of the river. Almost the first thing we 
heard in Savoy was a discussion on the policy of 
government ; and the man who showed us the way 
to the hotel, as it is called, did not fear to say that 
he looked upon the Eastern war as a check to civilisa^ 
tion, and upon Count Cavour as a delusion — two 
points of view upon which we found a tolerable 
unanimity of opinion all through the country. 

We dined at the said hotel and were amused by 
a little incident that occurred. Some Frenchmen, 
and Savoyards with French sympathies, sat at the 
same table, near the upper end of which an unmis«> 
takable Englishman in a white neckcloth had taken 
his place. The knives and forks were rattling ener-^ 
getically— for they had brought us all the way from 
Lyons without a single halt — when our countryman 
suddenly paused in the act of helping himself to 
trout, gave a sanctimonious roll of the eyes, and 
volunteered the information that ^^ Louis Napoleon 
was a good and great prince.'^ As he spoke in club- 
footed French, our neighbours did not understand so 
soon as we did ; but when they knew what he was 
about, they, one and all, instead of laughing, turned 
their backs upon him with every sign of aversion 
and contempt. I really pitied him at first, espe- 
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eiaUy when after maunclering on unconsciously about 
the Paris improvements for a little time, he perceived 
the rudeness of his fellow-travellers^ blushed in anger 
or in shame — ^most probably in shame, for I think he 
was a Christian minister— and resumed that stubborn 
silence, under cover of which so many Britons of his 
stamp delude foreigners into awe of their wisdom. 
But there are ample sources of information open on 
the state of public opinion among the civilised classes 
in France; and really such blundering cannot be 
forgiven. Oar reverend companion had no doubt 
come all through from Calais, torturing genteel 
Frenchmen in this impertinent way; and being 
obtuse to physiognomical language, had not had an 
opportunity of learning how offensive he made him- 
sdfi I have heard him — ^for he is also a type — ^raise 
his voice in an omnibus and mistake the dead silence 
of the company, broken only by the approving grunt 
of the conductor, for confirmation of his sentiments* 
He never suspected that some people supposed he 
might be an informer. I have heard him also 
develop the same painfully absurd views, in the 
midst of a struggle with grammatical difficulties, in 
a salon where Intellect and Beauty had collected to 
spend the evening. The gentleman whom he selected 
as his immediate audience assented, with civil leer ; 
for the decorated individaal at his elbow might have 
been a member of the high police. It is not kind to 
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recognise hospitality in this way. Of course it is 
quite natural that educated Englishmen should sym- 
pathise with the choice of masons and peasants. 
Democracy is the thing after ali^ and cannot go 
wrong. I did not expect our upper classes to be con- 
.verted so rapidly. The gentlemen of France, more* 
.over, are not entitled to much pity. But when a 
criminal is in prison and dare not open his lips^ it is 
considered cruel to taunt him. ¥or my part, when 
cin company with respectable Frenchmen I endeavour, 
as much as possible^ not to allude to their humilia- 
tion; and carefully keep the conversation, as they 
do, to " Shakspeare and the musical glasses.^' Over 
the frontier in Savoy, or in any part of Europe where 
freedom of speech is allowed, it is not wise to address 
any intelligent or respectable-looking man, under 
the supposition that he shares the foolish enthusiasm 
which has made Englishmen so unpopular abroad; 
and for which we shall probably soon be called to a 
severe account. Neither countries nor individuals 
make such mistakes with impunity. 

But it is not, as I have hinted, the change in the 
moral atmosphere that first tells you that you are 
passing from Imperial France into Constitutional 
Piedmont. An ugly man with a cocked hat and 
blue trowsers stops you as you enter Beauvoisin and 
collects your passports ; and the diligence is com- 
pelled to abide in the streets until they are duly 
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examined. A conspirator may be escapiog to-day at 
an Emperor may be escaping to-morrow. The delay 
irritates you; and the boys who collect to stare 
seem more impudent than boys usually are. When 
a good deal of ink and sand has been wasted, your 
papers are returned in a gritty state. Then the 
heavy vehicle gives a lurch, and having turned a sharp 
comer without upsetting, enables you to learn that 
you alone are not persecuted, but that the whole 
population of the borough are in perpetual com- 
munication with the police and custom-house au- 
thorities. Half the lives of these borderers must be 
spent in such formalities. The bridge, as I have 
said, spans a narrow stream, over which on either side 
hang houses of all manner of sizes and shapes, from 
the windows of which very eager friendship might 
shake hands. A lover, at any rate, might waken his 
mistress, should she fall asleep in that high wooden 
gallery, by throwing bunches of violets at her from 
the other side, provided he escaped the eyes of the 
vigilant custom-house officers who set guard at every 
comer to see that nothing passes. They would 
prevent the air of heaven from passing if they could. 
At either end of the bridge is a soldier. There is 
not much difference in uniform. They are the 
guards of the frontier. One represents the French 
(Government ; and his duty is to prevent all pro- 
ductions of Savoy from going from East to West. 
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The other represents the Sardinian Government, and 
his duty is to prevent all productions of France from 
going from West to East. A man in a blouse crosses. 
They feel him from top to toe, pinch the point of 
his cotton night-cap and look into his shoes. He 
returns; the same ceremony is repeated on the 
other side. No woman^ old or youngs can run over 
to speak with a neighbour, without going in to be 
searched. How lucky it is for them that gossip and 
scandal are not contraband goods ! Can we wonder 
that the inhabitants are disgusted, and^ as it is not 
probable that Savoy can conquer France, wish for old 
times, and that France should reconquer Savoy ? 
The feeling is natural if not estimable. It would of 
course be better if on one side or the other — and why 
not on the Savoy side? — ^the example were given 
of removing once for all these ludicrous restrictions 
on commercial intercourse, and of politely declining 
the further services of individuals paid to make such 
intercourse as difficult as possible. But there are 
vested interests as usual in the way ; and Sardinia^ 
moreover, like many a more pretending kingdom, is 
up to the axle-tree in the rut of routine. There 
is little chance of its being made a free port 
yet ; although an intelligent but irritable old gentle- 
man. Chamberlain of one of the small German 
Courts, who passed with me on my way back, and 
whose cocked hat, boots, and padded uniform, were 
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carefally gaaged^ did threaten to publish a pamphlet 
on the subject. 

The kingdom of Sardinia is a fortuitous concourse 
of little States. Before it sought the sanction of free 
institutions, it was nothing but an Austria on a 
small scale, — with its Tyrol in Savoy and its Hun* 
gary at Genoa. There was nothing surprising, then, 
that it should imitate the financial policy of neigh- 
bouring despotisms, and rather lag in the rear of 
improvement than take the lead. At present, how« 
ever, it has occupied a peculiar position; and its 
object should certainly be to absorb the productions, 
as it gives a refuge to the hopes, of Italy. This is no 
doubt why the liberal party, wisely postponing all 
talk of further organic changes, direct their efforts to 
the establishment of a uniform system of direct 
taxation. They have not yet, it is true, stated that 
they intend to try the experiment of unlimited free 
trade ; but this must be in reality their intention. 
The government, of course, fulfils its mission as a 
government, and opposes. What else were govern- 
ments made for? But the liberal policy, being 
derived from a true observation of the circumstances 
of the State, will probably prevail. At present, de- 
spite the difficulties and the cost, the financiers of 
Piedmont insist on taxing for revenue all round 
their frontier. It is one characteristic of the country, 
to keep up establishments out of all proportion with 
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its means. In this case^ if custom dues are levied at 
all^ it must be at an immense expense. Along all the 
mountain streams, the rugged defiles^ the shining 
glaciers^ the dreary silent moors, the dancing rivulets^ 
and the green meadows that divide it from France^ 
on the shores of Lake Leman as on the shores of the 
Mediterranean^ on the banks of the Ticino and on 
the vague border-line towards the Duchies — every- 
where, in fact, where the country is open to strangers — 
you perpetually meet armed, prying men, whose duty 
it is to intercept trade^ just as the feudal barons of 
old did in a more irregular manner from their castles. 
Revenue-cutters, coast-guards, douaniers, and cara- 
biniers, have replaced the *' mutton-fisted ^' crew, the 
Front-de-Boeufs, and the Brian de Bois Guilberts, 
who of old lightened the bags of the messengers of 
commerce when they passed within sight of their 
towers. Piedmont, a state which has perhaps the 
largest frontier in Europe compal*ed with its size, has 
undertaken to put itself under lock and key as if it 
were an island. There were men on the watch for 
contraband in the depths of the Vaudois valleys, where 
smugglers must be light-footed as chamois, or soar 
like eagles. There is a custom-house, nay there are 
many custom-houses, Swiss, Austrian, and Piedmon- 
tese, in sight of the Boromean islands. The Riviera 
of Genoa is watched as if the plague were perpetually 
endeavouring to gain a footing ; and the distance 
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between Novara and Milan is lengthened aeveral 
hoars by eastom-house precautions— on one side 
directed^ it is true, against liberal ideas and in* 
colored cockades. 

When you enter the Sardinian territory, the 
annoyances of the police are over. If the country 
were not so much under foreign influence^ it might 
probably abolish the system of passports altogether. 
But it has powerful neighbours ; and, willingly or 
not, must comply with some of their exigencies. I 
took books from Paris to Turin without having the 
case once opened. When I wished to bring them 
back, I was compelled to make a catalogue of the 
contents, and give one copy to the forwarding agents 
and one to the police. At Paris they were sent to a 
particular department of the Ministry of the Interior, 
where every volume had to be carefully examined, no 
doubt to see whether it was of an explosive nature. 
The urbanity of the officials employed for the purpose 
makes the process as little disagreeable as possible ; 
but one cannot help drawing the comparison between 
this mighty empire which may be convulsed by a 
pamphlet, and this little state where all books are 
received as hospitably as travellers. The days are 
gone by when Lady Morgan's ardent liberalism had 
to pass disguised as Blair's Sermons. 

I regret the good old times when a traveller who 
undertook to enlighten those who stay at home on 
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the physical and moral aspects of distant countriesi 
was not called upon to do more than reproduce 
exactly the impressions he received and the in- 
formation he gathered in the very order in which he 
received and gathered them. The system was an 
easy one and had its advantages. But it has been 
abused ; and writers anxious to fill up their space 
have been content to transplant the observations and 
the researches of those who have preceded them into 
their journals^ adding only a few personal adventures^ 
as when they shaved^ and where they dined^ and how 
they lost temper and flesh in their strenuous search 
after knowledge. Some care, however, is required 
in making such use of the labours of your pre- 
decessors« A Frenchman, writing as an eyewitness in 
1847, describes the fortifications of Turin as forming 
fifteen regular bastions embellished with all the 
luxury of ornament which military architecture can 
impart ; and mentions as visible from the Piazza 
Castello four gates of the city, corresponding exactly 
to the four cardinal points of the compass, with 
fa9ades in marble, elegant columns, decorations in 
bronze, and ingenious inscriptions outside and inside, 
all of which had disappeared without leaving a trace, 
much more than a quarter of a century before he 
undertook to enlighten the world ! 

My principal object in making a special visit to 
the terraferma provinces of Sardinia was to observe the 
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play of their new institutions, and study how far they 
are adapted to the genius and character of the people. 
I had heard a good deal of emphatic talk about the 

progress of the country — ^its wonderful moral de- 

• 

velopment and material prosperity; and I knew 
that the expression, '^ Model kingdom/' had been 
whispered by some dangerous flatterer into the ear 
of Piedmont. Natives of the country whom I had 
met endeavoured to dissimulate, under a look of bland 
modesty, the suspicion that they might belong to the 
most important race in the world. To pass from a 
despotism — in which old habit of liberty it is true 
makes life more tolerable than it would otherwise 
be, but which is still a despotism as unmitigated 
in intention as Russia — would, under any circum- 
stances, have been a refreshing change; and as I 
went along I found myself disposed at first, except 
in this case of the custom-house, which is equally 
disgusting in all countries, to look favourably 
upon everything. The man who turned my port- 
manteau topsy-turvy seemed to do it more gracefully 
than they are wont on the other side; and there 
was an easy independence in the porters when they 
dsked to be paid. The dignity of freedom appeared 
indeed in all their looks and motions — spoiled, per- 
haps, a little by too marked a consciousness that they 
had been able to acquire what their neighbours, who 
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claim to be the tip-top of humanity^ were unable to 
keep. 

At first, it is true^ I forgot my political ideas 
altogether ; and was seduced into wandering about 
in search of enjoyment. I am sorry to say^ there* 
fore, that I have not collected so many statistical 
tables as I intended ; that I shall not be able to give 
the antiquities of every place I came to ; and that 
the reader must be content if I convey to him briefly 
my impressions of the past history of Savoy and 
Piedmont, in as far as they have been influential on 
the present character and position of the country. 
Who has not gone out on an angling excursion and 
played the part all day of a contemplative philo- 
sopher^ now and then tugging mechanically at a 
greeh weed^ and wondering, in a sort of an aside 
to a soliloquy^ why the trout don^t rise on this oc- 
casion ? Such was the mood in which I vagabondised 
through Savoy. 

There was a feelings moreover^ for which I could 
not at first account. I seemed to be revisiting my 
own country^ not making acquaintance with a new 
one. I had forgotten, in fact^ that I had spent more 
than one winter and two whole summers, as a boy, 
in sight of Mont Blanc. Another surprise awaited 
me. I entered Savoy without having my mind par- 
ticularly occupied with any of its literary associa- 
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tions ; and was quite startled to find that the first 
acquaintance I met was the wayward, self-willed, 
half-mad citizen of Geneva. The road from the 
Font, after traversing a strip of plain, begins to 
zigzag up towards the passage of Chailles. The 
name was no sooner pronounced than I fancied I 
saw leaning over the parapet, looking down into the 
vast gulf, at bottom of which the Guier foams and 
sparkles, a thin weazened youth, idly wondering at 
the gloomy beauties of the scene. This was, indeed, 
a companion I had not expected. According to 
ordinary interpretation he was not the most respect- 
able I could have chosen : but it seems that respect- 
ability is not the only source of pleasant emotions; 
and as the fact was so, I am not ashamed to confess 
that from that time forward, until I became again an 
inhabitant of towns, I forgot all about politics and 
finance, and felt perfectly indi£ferent whether Savoy 
had reason or not to be grateful for the establish- 
ment of a constitutional government. It seemed 
much more interesting to me to follow in the foot- 
steps of that strange being, who could scarcely act or 
speak without sayiug or doing something shocking 
to our ideas of propriety, and who has yet contrived 
to invest everything that concerns him with a charm 
which virtue and holiness very often fail to bestow. 

That was a wild time for the shadow of Rousseau, 
or for anything else, to be out upon the barrier 
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mountains of Savoy, The plains of Dauphiny were 
dim with evening when^ after zigzagging up for 
some time, we began to enter the mountain gorge. 
The hills and rocks 'near us, however, were sharp 
and clear, though damp-looking. The trees and 
shrubs that on the other side of the vallev made dull 
green patches on their surface, like expanses of 
giant moss, seemed drenched with rain. The even- 
ing breeze had only just stripped them of a heavy, 
murky fog, which it had piled in irregular heaps 
about their summits and overhead like a vault 
formed of mountains, accidentally thrown together 
in that way. Here and there a stray bit of vapour, 
like a whiff from a gigantic pipe, was mounting along 
the precipices; and in one plaee a vast column, coming 
from the depths of a defile where night had already 
gathered, rolled or rather crawled up, until it joined 
the gloomy canopy overhead, reminding one, as a 
companion who had literary tastes observed, of the 
Genius escaping from the bottle in the '^Arabian 
Nights/' He was rather alarmed, by the by, lest 
I should use the comparison without acknowledg- 
ment, which I promised not to do. We had little 
time to make these observations from the banquette ; 
for the tints of day faded very swiftly from the whole 
landscape, and although for some time a white light 
did struggle in horizontally through that vast cleft, 
from over the great plain to the west, yet, what with 
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the actual progress of the evenings the thickening of 
the clouds^ and the narrowing of the pass, all forms 
soon became very indistinct, and we seemed to be 
moving amidst masses of smoke, some of them 
stationary, others lazily bestirring themselves like a 
jaded dragon taming in his sleep. Now and then a 
rising fragment of cloud intercepted us as we climbed 
slowly up the road, rounding the points of rock that 
advanced like slips of stage scenery ; and for a hun- 
dred feet or so we were quite wrapped in mist. 
When we came out, the landscape looked smokier 
and smokier still ; and we could not tell whether it 
was the vapour overhead, or the mountain around, or 
the vapour down in the valley, that was moving^ 
The air became damp, as if everything were dissolv* 
ing into a dew. Presently rain began to fall, and 
we were obliged to pull down the glass blinds, and 
be content to see nothing but the semicircle of light, 
scooped out of the solid darkness by the lantern, 
in which the steaming horses as they jogged along 
shaking their harness, and the slushed postilion 
copious in oaths, formed the principal figures. My 
companion, it is true, put his head out of the corner, 
now and then trying to see ^' the Titanic scenes/' 
described by Shelley ; but all in vain. We had to 
take our impressions of that part of the cmiMltry 
entirely from hearsay. We came, without any pre- 
paration; to the tunnel pierced through the heart of 
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the mountain; and were startled^ not only by 
missing the dashing of the rain and the howling of 
the wind^ but by finding the place lighted as brightly 
as many London streets^ and not more abandoned 
than they at a late hoar of the night; for there 
was a guard walking along like a policeman on his 
beat^ and one or two peasants with bundles swung 
on the ends of sticks over their shoulders, passed by. 
A couple of hundred years ago, foot passengers only 
could come this way, and they were compelled to use 
ladders and ropes. It is a round-about road after all ; 
and at the Echelles we were still on the frontiers 
of France. Half the town belongs to that country. 
There is a bridge there too, with sentinels at either end^ 
and people are also searched as they go backwards 
and forwards. '* Lord, what fools we mortals be P' 
The cascade of Couz leaped through the dark- 
ness to our right, but was not even heard. The 
road descends all the way. Bain and wind, wind 
and rain, accompanied us to Chambery, where we 
arrived, as I have hinted, rather in a mood to 
enjoy literary and sentimental reminiscences, than 
to accumulate statistical facts, and seek opportu- 
nities for magnifying our glorious Constitution as it 
is reflected in this miniature mirror. 
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CHAPTER IL 

CHAMBSKT AND &OVSBBAU. 

Chambeby is the capital of the province of Savoy ; 
and although when at the fullest it does not contain 
twenty thousand inhabitants^ it has^ if I may so ex- 
press myself, a far more complete and metropolitan 
character than might have been expected. There is 
no trace of the village about it ; nor is its aspect at 
all provincial. It is evidently a place accustomed to 
be the seat of government— somewhat annoyed, it is 
true, to be no longer so. Most of the streets, as we 
might expect in a city once fortified, are old-looking 
and narrow, though not dismal ; and the new quar- 
ters themselves seem by no means excrescences, but 
have settled down naturally into their proper places, 
and taken at once the pervading hue. Everything 
seems to be arranged for making the city a comfort- 
able winter-quarter ; which it is. During the summer, 
every one who can afford to do so disperses through 
the country, over the plain, and up the lower slopes 
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of the mountains^ which are thickly dotted with villas. 
Even in September there was scarcely a house which 
did not offer lodgings to let ; and I was compelled 
to make short trips to present the letters I carried 
with me. 

However, the street of Porticoes and the Place 
Saint Leger^ where the band played every evenings 
were sufficiently well thronged as soon as business- 
hours were aver. The aristocracy of the place being 
away, the middle classes tried to lord it— just as 
lodging-housekeepers at watering-places come up 
into the parlour to live during winter. This is the 
quarter of the shops^ which did not seem well fre* 
quented. Their real customers were all in the coun- 
try. I wished to change some English sovereigns. 
The money-changer }iad gone to Paris^ and I was 
compelled to apply to a friend. This is a confirma- 
tion of a truth which the Savoyards are never tired 
of repeating and deploring^ namely^ that the English 
are not fond of that part of the world. They all go 
to Switzerland^ and only make a dash into the 
northern part of Savoy^ to visit Mont Blanc^ which 
many of them indeed carelessly place in Switzerland. 
Several writers^ even^ have done so^ and have been 
duly scourged for their ignorance by Savoy critics. 
We heard English spoken in the streets^ however — 
English of the most genuine description — for there 
is a gang of navigators employed on the railway^ 
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works. They have spread oar reputation for energy 
and drunkenness. Everybody I spoke to said, that 
one Englishman did as much as three Savoyards and 
drank as much as twenty. 

The railway, which is ultimately to connect Paris 
by way of Geneva with Turin, is now brought near 
to completion in many parts of Savoy. They say 
that a portion will be opened this year between Aix 
and Chambery ; and it will be carried on vigorously 
as far as Modane, where engineering reasons will, 
for the present, bring it to a standstill. I went to 
see the cutting through the rocks of Lemenc, on 
which a portion of the. suburbs of the city are built. 
It is a difficult work, though it may not appear very 
remarkable when completed. I then climbed, guided 
by my friend M. Lanfrey — ^a native of Chambery, 
who has recently made a brilliant reputation in Paris 
by his work on the church and the philosophers of the 
last century — towards the church of Lemenc. As 
we passed along, he showed me a wretched house in 
which poor Madame de Warens, broken down by 
misery more than by age, died forgotten, they say, and 
abandoned by all who had loved her, and whom she 
had loved and benefited. She was buried in that little 
graveyard on the summit of that rocky hill ; but there 
is, of course, no stone to mark the spot. It was im- 
possible to pass by without some emotion of a kind 
difficult to analyse or describe^ There was little in 
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the ehurch itself interesting to see^ save the onder- 
ground chapel^ with its grim comic sculptures, amidst 
which pious or profane visitors have scrawled invo- 
cations to the Virgin, alternating with sentimental 
reminiscences of some fair Jenny. Stubborn hearts 
must needs be moved as they pass by that church- 
yard; and devotional or loving reveries are the 
natural result. For my part/ 1 was glad to hasten 
away, for the place seemed full of reproaches, not 
only against the memory of Rousseau, but against 
all those who can think of him with kindness. 

That immarked grave, which may be here near 
the grating, or there under the tree, leaves a strange 
uncertainty in the mind. We cannot fix its posi> 
tion, nor come to a decision on the questions that 
crowd upon us. Did Rousseau do all he ought, all 
he could, to make the end of life's journey easy to 
her who received him in her arms and carried him 
through his first dangers ? We think we hear a 
murmur of complaint in that stagnant air beneath 
those high convent walls. Perhaps, however, we 
mistake for this our own eagerness to condemn. 
Envy may be disguising itself under the form of 
pity. At any rate it is certain, that with the sad 
circumstances of the later life of Madame de Warens 
brought thus painfully to our minds, it was impos- 
sible to leave Lemenc without feelings of a very 
unsatisfactory nature. 
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In spite of every things however^ and I shall not 
here attempt to explain the apparent contradiction, 
or say more than that it may be an intuitive verdict 
of aeqmttal^ we went one day out to the opposite 
suburb of the city, much in the spirit of pious 
pUgrims going to visit the shrine of a saint. 
Loretto and Mecca are not always approached in 
so hushed and devout a mood. The goal of our 
walk was the Charmettes; and I was rather re^ 
lieved to find that others sent their sympathy in the 
same direction. We met an English family look- 
ing quite pale and sad as they came down the hill, 
just as if they had been to visit a place which the 
recollections of their own childhood made dear. 
We exchanged grave salutes with them, but no 
words. It had rained warmly and balmily in the 
jtnorning; and the ruts of the winding road were 
changed into sparkling streaks. of water. But the 
clouds had gone away from the sky, and the heavy 
foliage of the walnut-trees, amidst which at intervals 
tall poplars rose like green spires, could not prevent 
the bright sunlight from oozing on all sides into the 
avenue. Here it penetrated in a warm green glow ; 
there in shiny showers. Motes and insects peopled 
it. Now and then there were breaks, through which 
we could see the near slopes of Barberaz sheeted with 
moist sward between the groves; and further off, quite 
in the rear — beyond the basking valley with its lazily 
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looped streams and its white roads winking and trem- 
bling between green meadows^ that nestle for comfort 
wherever they can beneath the skirts of greener 
woods — beyond the clusters of houses — ^high towards 
the sky — ^rose a gigantic range of mountains, up the 
sides of which cultivation has climbed until it has 
become breathless, and ffiints and expires at the feet 
t)f perpendicular deserts of stone that start up toward 
the sun^ defying it to warm or fertilise them. We 
looked often round to admire the scene, and think 
how Rousseau must have soared in spirit along those 
uplands like the Lammergeier that was rising in easy 
spirals towards the summit of Nivolet. But before 
we came to the end of our pilgrimage we were quite 
buried in that green fold which has given its name to 
the hermitage of Rousseau ; and did not expect to 
£nd that his terrace commanded a still wider horizon* 
I shall not describe the house in its present state. It 
has long been an object of curiosity. There is a 
woman there who knows what you come for^ and who 
tells you who lived in this room and who in that, 
v^hat are the associations with this piece of furniture 
and what is the legend of that picture. In reality 
never did Saint leave so few traces ih his cell. But 
his memory is there, and that is sufficient; and 
his art of description is so marvellous^ or we are 
made so keen by sympathy, that we recognise every 
feature he lias mentioned, even the path above the 
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vineyard where he strolled feeding upon dreams or 
idly nnrsing the thought that he was soon about to 
die. An inscription over the doorway written by 
Herault de Sechelles^ who promised so much and 
really died so young that he left nothing to posterity 
but a profound conviction of his power — well hits off 
the character of Rousseau — his genius, his solitude, 
his pride, his misfortunes and his madness ; and tells 
with pardonable emphasis how he dedicated his life 
to the love of glory and the love of truth, and was 
always persecuted either by envy or by himself* 

Another time, when by myself, I pushed further 
up this valley in order to visit Montagnole, which 
Rousseau mentions as the object of some of his 
walks. He used to go and pic-nic there with 
Madame de Warens. To reach the place, you must 
follow up the valley of the Gharmettes, which is, as 
it were, a fold in the drapery round the feet of those 
giant mountains that rise in the direction of the 
Great Chartreuse. Chestnut-trees shade the steep 
path until you are quite out into the vast semi- 
circular sweep, beneath which Chambery very coquet* 
tishly spreads itself out, trying to reward the exertions 
of those who have climbed so far. Young men in the 
pit always think the glances of the ladies in the boxes 
are directed towards them. The real spectacle is be- 
yond; but it is best seen after passing the houses, 
towards which I bent my way. Montagnole is a 
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Bcattered hamlet among trees at the foot of a buttress 
of rock, partly clothed with brushwood, that runs out 
from the mountains in this direction, and conceals 
from view the great valley towards Montmelian. Most 
of the people were abroad in the fields. The others 
flitted about their doorways, looking athwart their 
shoulders at the stranger. I thought of Jean Tetu, 
the maire of Montagnole, selected as the type of 
rustic commonsense by De Maistre. There seemed 
nothing remarkably cunning, or the reverse, in the 
appearance of the people, although Montagnole is a 
sort of Savoyard Gotham. 

I managed to enter into conversation with some 
of the women ; but must admit that our intercourse 
was carried on in a great measure by means of signs 
and guess-work. Their patois has but a faint 
resemblance to French, and I had some difficulty 
both in understanding them and making them 
understand me. However, we were very friendly 
for five minutes; and one old lady observed that 
her potatoes were done to a turn, and suggested 
that it was time for dinner. So I went into a 
dark room opening into a chimney as big as itself, 
where a great iron pot swung from a black chain 
over a sort of bonfire. The potatoes, smoking 
hot and bursting through their rinds, were emptied 
out upon a rough table ; a large supply of froth- 
ing milk was added, and I made an excellent meaL 
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Payment was accepted^ at my own estimate^ with 
some hesitation. They told me that if I did 
not mind sleeping on straw, they oonld give me 
a lodsinir any time I might pass. They supposed 
I wargoing on ba.inL to Entremon'^^ 
calculated that I could not get back before the 
ensuing sunset at the earliest. I had never heard of 
Entremont, but as the greater part of the day re- 
mained, determined to stroll in that direction. The 
path lay along the foot of the buttress of rocks I 
have mentioned. As I proceeded, the view widened 
magnificently. I could, at the outset, see the vast 
sweep of country — a whole province on an inclined 
plane — which extends up to the feet of the vast 
precipices and cluster of peaks^ divided by valleys, 
:that seemed to lead towards the sky ; all round from 
Barberaz to the neighbourhood of St. Thibaud de 
Couz, in the direction of the Echelles. It was covered 
with villages, and fields, and groves, up to the very 
feet of the rock. But presently, the whole valley 
from Chambery to Aix, and the shining lake Bourget 
beyond, became visible between the two stupendous 
ranges of mountains on either hand. Below, the 
vegetation was bright and luxuriant. On the hill, 
sides it became scanty, and mingled with rocky 
expanses. Aloft were rugged walls of rock, up the 
interstices of which climbed gloomy pine forests. 
Bising still and clambering along the face of the pre- 
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cipice to my left^ I at length saw^ when I stopped to 
rest^ still further to the norths beyond the lake^ a 
wide plain where fragments of the Rhone sparkled. 
The dim hills^ that closed the view in the distance, 
were French ground. 

The point towards which I was climbing was 
a slight depression where the buttress of rock begins 
to advance out into the valley. It is called the Pas 
de la Fosse. On reaching it^ the view doubled ; for 
I could then see far beyond Montmelian to the hills 
in the neighbourhood of La Rochette — nay, far 
beyond that, for, a kind of mist clearing off, the 
Alps, covered with eternal snow, seemed to start up 
like phantoms. It is impossible to describe so vast 
a panorama. The whole province of Savoy Proper 
lay beneath me on all sides, as clearly visible as on a 
model map, encircled in every direction by vast and 
apparently impassable mountains. Hundreds of dis* 
tricts, hundreds of village spires, thousands of iso- 
lated houses, nestled in the green plain, or were 
scattered along the first slopes of the hills. Further 
up there were ch&lets ; for at every possible point, 
on every ledge, on every patch of grass, between 
the gloomiest-looking rocks, the Savoyard has 
climbed in search of subsistence, and pitched his 
habitation* 

A horrid gorge, bristling with pine-trees, and 
ilark with the shadows of coming evening, led into 
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the heart of the mountains towards St. Pierre 
d'Entremont. On the other aide rose Mont Granier, 
with its stupendous precipice descending thousands 
of feet towards the plain. There wss no need of 
tradition to inform one that a terrible catastrophe 
had taken place here. A huge portion of the 
mountain seemed to have been cleft off at one blow; 
and there^ far below, were scattered the ruins — a 
confused mass of eminences alternating with hollows 
where the rain has settled, forming a cluster of little 
lakes that deemed like the fragments of a giant mir- 
ror strewed over the plain. Five hundred years 
have not enabled vegetation to smooth over and con- 
ceal the traces of this disaster. The Abysses of 
Myans, however, have their history. It is known 
in what year the district with its three thousand 
inhabitants was overwhelmed. There is a little 
chapel too which was preserved, though buried in 
the earth, by a miracle, with an ugly, smoke*dried» 
wooden statue of the Virgin, attributed, as all such 
artistic abortions are in these out-of-the-way places, 
to St. Luke. It is true that the progress of civilis* 
ation and taste is making people ashamed of their 
naive admiration of this image, which looked so 
mysterious in its under-ground cellar, and the curate 
of Myans was soliciting subscriptions last year in 
order to substitute a splendid statue in silver. 
Faith is dying out. Two bits of common coarse 
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stick, tied into a cross by a soldier, were sufficient to 
qonsole Joan of Arc in her fiery apotheosis. I 
descended the hill, passed near Apremont, and went 
back round by Ghanaz, along the slopes of Barberaz, 
thinking of Margaret Chevron, the rustic poetess^ 
who worked in those fields until she was fifteen, 
llien learned to read and write, fell in with a volume 
of Lamartine, was inspired, tried her hand, obtained 
an honourable mention from the Boyal Academy of 
Savoy in 1849, and won the first prize in 1850. 
Two years afterwards the Central Government 
granted her a pension. 

I did not mean to narrate these little experiences ; 
but this is how I tried to become acquainted with the 
aspect of the country and with what kind of people 
inhabit it. Many other times I went in various 
directions, up from Chambery, through the valleys, 
towards the summit of the hills. The place called 
Les Deserts is an attractive point for an excursion. 
As you rise you see the same elements of scenery, it 
is true, but from a different point of view. Then at 
length you lose sight of the plain, and of the road to 
Turin that cuts straight across it, and of the snowy 
mountains towards Grenoble, and of all the signs of 
civilised life; for those little hamlets of chMets 
scattered here and there can scarcely be called so. 
The paper manufactory at the entrance of this wild 
district is hidden by trees, but you hear the roar of 
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the torrent that works the machinery as it leaps into 
the chasm called the World's End. Steep fields 
rising on one hand to the foot of inaccessible rocksi 
or descending to the sharp zigzagging dent which 
forms the bottom of the valley ; gentler slopes on 
the other side; an attempt at a small plain in one 
place ; high-backed mountains, making the horizon 
narrow in every direction : — such is the character of 
the scenery. There are vines here and there, and 
even acacias and poplars, with firs always high 
up where nothing else will grow. There is traffic on 
the road, moreover ; mnles and bullocks, sheep and 
goats, pass to and fro. We heard the history of 
almost all the people in the valley, for when we had 
drank milk in a ch&let, near the very top, just be- 
neath the Tooth of Nivolet, which is visible from 
everywhere in that part of the world, and began to 
make our way back, we were joined by a stout, firm- 
footed girl, who was only too glad to make the way 
short by talk, and to tell us everything she knew 
about herself and everybody, — everything good at 
any rate ; for it would have been useless to go to 
Dolly, as we called her, for anything like scandal. 

The village of the Deserts is composed of a few 
eottages, placed without any attempt at order near 
the road and on both sides of the stream that winds 
by it, in a broad dismal valley at the top of the 
mountains. A diminutive church rises in the midst. 
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Towards the summit of the hills in the distance 
are the chalets, properly so called— stations where 
the cows are sheltered and milk is made. Near ther 
church was a handsome house^ built by an ambitious 
peasant for a young wife, who died; after which 
he went back to live with his parents, and the new 
building came to be used as a barn. There may be 
some pathetic story couched beneath these simple 
facts. What an out-of-the-way place that village 
seemed ! We asked an old peasant, who was walk- 
ing steadily by the road- side, whether it was possible 
to cross over the mountains back to Ghambery ? It 
was just possible ; but the path was faintly marked, 
the rocks were steep, and night would come on be^ 
fore we passed the dangerous points. We incurred 
his contempt by thinking of such an undertalsing 
when there was a good macadamised road to return 
by. Dolly, whom we joined half-amile from the 
village, sympathised more with our strolling ten* 
dencies. She had travelled, and had met with 
foreigners before. She had been to Turin and. 
Novara recently; but the country she admired 
above all was that valley — especially that nook of it 
down to the left, beyond the torrent, where the 
thatched village of Toiry nestles amidst trees. Dolly 
was born there ; and stated that, take it for all in ali, 
it is the finest bit of land imaginable. Is it fertile, 
too ? She believes you — produces everything — ^wal- 
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nuts and apples. She takes it as a personal compli- 
ment that strangers should come to look at it« No 
wonder she opens her heart to them. She has been 
in service at Chambery and elsewhere, however, too 
long not to be a little civilised. If we will observe^ 
she wears a gold chain, like all the girls of the Alps 
who can afford it. In the outskirts they are behind 
the age, and wear golden hearts and crosses. As 
Dolly speaks good French, she is awake to the incon- 
veniences of patois. The natives of Toiry scarcely 
understand the people of St. Jean d'Arvey. Every 
one almost in the valley is a proprietor — works on 
his own land. Yonder, however, is the estate of a 
gentleman who was obliged to leave Chambery in 
the time of the Yoraces, having, no doubt, sympa- 
thised with them. He alone employs day-labourers. 
Thus we formed acquaintance with people as we went 
along, until a shower beginning to fall, made us 
quicken our steps. As we opened upon the valley, 
the sun was setting amidst rose-coloured vapour on 
the opposite side. Night had already begun in the 
plain, all over which lights were twinkling. We 
found the roads quite deserted, and every one 
seemed to have gone to bed until we came to Cham- 
bery, where gas blazed in the shops and cafes. 
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CHAPTER III. 
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Thebe is no monument or inscription of any kind, 
as I have said^ to mark the spot where Madame de 
Warens was buried: nor indeed was it to be expected, 
considering the circumstances under which she died, 
that there should be. At that time Bousseau-* 
having incurred persecution in franco and Switzer- 
land, in consequence of the publication of his 
'^Emile^' — ^was flying with hurried foot from one 
place to another in search of refuge. He arrived at 
Motiers-Travers in the territory of Neufchatel on the 
10th July, 1762. On the 29th, Madame de Warens, 
worn out by suffering and broken-spirited by poverty, 
breathed her last in one of the humblest faubourgs 
of Chambery. The event is thus recorded in the 
registers of the church of Lemenc by the hand of 
Monsieur Gaime, most probably the same priest 
whom Bousseau knew at Turin, and who was one 
of the originals of the Savoyard Vicar :— 
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Extract Jrom the Mortuary Regiiters of the Parish of 

Saint Peter ofLemene. 

" July 30, 1762, was bnried in the cemetery of 
Lemenc, Bame Loaise Fran^one Eleonore de la 
Tour, widow of the Lord Baron de Warens, bom at 
Vevey, in the canton of Berne, in Switzerland. She 
died yesterday at ten o'clock of the morning like a 
good Christian, after having received the last sacra- 
ments. Age, sixty-three years. She had abjured 
the Protestant religion about thirty-six years pre- 
viously, and had since lived in ours. She closed her 
career in the faubourg of Nesin, where she had 
resided in the house of Mr. Crepine. She had 
previously resided at the Reclus during about four 
years, in the house of the Marquis d'Alinge. Since 
her abjuration she had passed the remainder of her 
life in this city. 

(Signed) " Gaime, cure of Lemenc.'* 

We are but imperfectly initiated into the state of 
Rousseau's feelings towards his '* Maman,'' as he 
always called her, during the latter years of his life; 
and know not how her death affected him. Accusations 
of ingratitude have not been wanting; and if we 
must needs judge people by a perfect standard, there 
does seem, as I have myself hinted, ground for sus- 
pecting that the conscience of the " Little One/' as 
they styled him in that strange family, had some- 
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thing to reproach itself with. But how many of us 
are satisfied with our trieatment of her whom we call 
Mother by a more sacred and a purer claim ? He 
who believes himself to have been perfect as a son^ 
may take advantage of some of Rousseau's admis- 
sions and condemn him. At any rate we find that 
Eousseau observed after a fashion the anniversary of 
his protectress' deaths and happening to be at Ore* 
noble six years afterwards, started off on the twenty- 
fifth of July, at three o'clock in the morning, in order 
to go and weep over the tomb of Madame de Warens 
on the thirtieth, and regret that he had survived her. 
We know this Jfact from a letter to Mademoiselle 
Levasseur, written an hour before his . departure. 
Having performed these pious rites he returned to 
France, and established himself for some time at 
Bourgoin, a straggling ugly town which you pass on 
your way from Lyons to the Pont Beauvoisin, where 
it is no wonder he nearly perished of ennui. 

It has become the fashion of late to endeavour 
to '* rehabilitate,'' or, in other words, misrepresent 
certain characters in the private history of humanity, 
who have managed to earn our sympathies without 
belonging to the category of the absolute good. I 
suspect that men rarely send their affections and 
their reverence in. the same direction. We love those 
in whom there is something to forgive, not only 
because forgiveness is the highest and purest plea- 
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sure we are capable of enjoying, but because we are 
in need of forgiveness ourselves, and are apt to 
choose our friends in society with whom we can 
associate on equal terms. Certain writers, however, 
perceiving that they must accept as a fact that 
Madame de Warens can never be thought of without 
emotion, seem afraid that morality is in danger; and 
as they cannot suppress the emotion, endeavour to 
make its source appear more respectable. We are 
told accordingly, by them, not to recognise Madame 
de Warens in the suspicious pages of the old age of 
Eousseau, but to think of her as she originally 
appeared at Annecy — '^beautiful, tender, somewhat 
light, though really pious, prodigal of kindness, 
thirsting for love, and burning to confound the sweet 
names of mother and mistress in her attachment for 
the child which Providence sent her.'' 

It is forgotten here, however, that all we really 
know of this lady, — everything at any rate that enti- 
tles her to our sympathies, — ^we learn from those very 
suspicious pages ; and that in fact, if there be any 
thing wilfully false in Rousseau's statements, the 
whole becomes of no more value than a romance. 

In the month of March, 1728, Rousseau being 
about sixteen years of age, irritated by ill-treatment 
in Geneva, where he was apprenticed, and impelled 
by his vagabond nature, fled beyond the walls, and 
wandered away into. Savoy* At that time, as now. 
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the clergy were always ready to receive runaways c^ 
this kind, in order to obtain honour by their con* 
version. Rousseau was forwarded by the Cur^ of 
Confignon to Annecy, with a letter of introduction 
to Madame de Warens. The account of their first 
interview, brief though it be, is one of the most 
charming things in literature. 

She had just gone out on her way to churdi. 
As Rousseau writes, recalling this incident of his 
early youth in his retirement at Wootton, in 
Derbyshire, his words, by their very arrange- 
menty paint the breathless eagerness with which 
he hastened to follow his unknown benefactress. 
He overtakes her in a passage leading from her 
house to the Cordeliers church, between a wall and 
a stream. There were, no doubt, trees hanging over 
the swift water. But he has no time to describe ; 
and exclaiming in one of those accesses of en- 
thusiasm which, because effects did not flow there* 
from, sometimes make him seem insincere, that he 
would surround the place with a golden balustrade if 
he could, he leads us at once to the feet of Madame de 
Warens. She had just reached the door of the churchy 
and turned round on hearing him call. Instead of 
the pinched features of a cross-grained old devotee, as 
he expected, the most gracious countenance possible 
met his gase. I suppose that moment has often 
been seized upon by painters. The narrator has 
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elsewhere sketched the two principal figures; bat 
his first portrait of Madame de Warens is dim from 
the emotion with which he hiys on the coloors. 
The touches represent her, but are too fine and 
delicate fpr repetition. We just see her, and that 
18 all. Indeed we are so moved, that we could 
scarcely do more if she stood there in substance 
before us. It is only afterwards we learn that she 
was ethereal more in expression than form. For 
the time, it suffices us to know that she had gentle 
blue eyes and a charming complexion ; that she 
smiled on receiving the vagrant boy's letter — ^his 
first attempt at elaborate composition — read it once 
and again, and would have read it a third time had 
not her servant, remembering for her the rigid 
duties of a new convert, suggested that it was time 
to enter the church. 

'^ My child,'^ she said, in a tone that thrilled 
through him, "you are very young to run the 
country in this manner. In truth, 'tis a pity.'' 

Even this was a bold thing to say. The position 
of Madame de Warens was peculiar. She was 
twenty-eight years of age, and comparatively a 
stranger in that country, where she had been 
recently received and harboured on condition of 
changing her religion and acting apparently as a 
decoy to induce others to do so likewise. Some 
years previously, for reasons which have always 
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remained a mystery^ she had run away from her 
family at Vevey, and implored the protection of old 
Victor Amadeus^ who was taking the waters at 
Amphion on the opposite side of Lake Leman. 
There is no reason for doubting the story about 
M. de Tavel. The minister Perret may be only a 
calumny. At any rate we can go on with this 
narrative without much allusion to the sentimental 
connexions o( Madame de Warens. In those days^ 
virtue of that kind was not commonly met with^ at 
any rate in people who played public parts; and 
there is nothing to distinguish Madame de Warens 
in this respect from others. We know that her 
morality was not so rigid as it should have been. 
We also know that she had received a very irregular 
education ; that she was early disturbed in her faith 
by the lessons of what moderns humorously call 
a philosopher; and are able to appreciate the calibre 
of her mind by what we are told of her passion for 
empirical medicine and alchemy^ of her dabbling in 
balsams and elixirs, of her pretensions to know 
secrets, of the facility with which quacks got hold of 
her and ruined her, and made her waste herself 
amidst crucibles and drugs. She had much in- 
genuity and fancy, it is true, and no doubt assisted 
in developing the genius of Rousseau; but her 
action upon him was more through the affections 
than the reason. 
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It was her ine£fab]e goodness to him that excited 
those baming passions and exalted sentiments, the 
expression of which runs like a vein of gold through 
all his writings^ and distinguishes them so utterly 
from those of his cold and sceptical contemporaries^ 
who^ because they disbelieved in religion, thought it 
necessary also to disbelieve iii human virtue. 

Whatever Rousseau wrote, comes evidently from 
a man to whom nothing human is foreign; whereas 
the literature of the eighteenth century in France 
might, for the most part, have been dictated by 
Friar Bacon's Brazen Head. Rousseau sometimes 
fights with his heart, and overcomes it by sophistry; 
the others generally seem to keep that organ for 
private use, and put it under lock and key whenever 
they take up the pen. 

Rousseau, fanciful and impassioned boy that he 
was, fell so deeply in love at once with Madame de 
Warens, although or because she was twelve years 
older than be, that he could not eat when they 
first sat down to talk together. He told his story. 
She dared not advise him to go back to Geneva, and 
not change his religion ; she dared not teach him, 
from her own experience, that the position of a new 
convert must necessarily be that of a begging adven- 
turer ; but she spoke to him of his father's grief, 
exaggerating it from ignorance. All this kindness 
naturally bound Rousseau the more strongly to her. 
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He clung to her as if he already fdt that she 
alone was to influence his destiny. Madame de 
Warens invited his love, and wished to keep him with 
her ; for her heart already yearned maternally towards 
him. But she was surrounded by meddlers^ gor« 
mandising traders in sanctity, who disposed of her 
protege as they did of her property. The Bishop of 
Annecy^ her patron^ was acted upon, and between them 
jBill they agreed to send the poor bewildered lad to 
Turin^ where he was nearly lost, body and soul to* 
gether. In their parting interview^ his good patroness 
slipped a little extra sum into his hand, and whis- 
pered further instructions. The Church had got hold 
of him^ had agreed to pay his expenses, — had bought 
him^ in fact^ and she could only communicate with 
him in a semi-surreptitious manner. 

Rousseau scarcely does justice to himself when 
he relates how he left Turin solely to enjoy a pedes- 
trian tour through the Alps^ with his friend Bade. 
Annecy and Madame de Warens were in the distance. 
He went straight in that direction, although fearing 
to be received with something like reproaches. 

" Poor little one," said his patroness, in a caress- 
ing tone, *' you have come back then ? I knew you 
were too young for that journey.'' These are the 
touches which make us half in love with Madame de 
Warens, They mean far more than they say. 
Madame de Warens knew that people would scan- 
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daUze her. No matter : Providence had sent him 
back, she said, and she was resolved not to abandon 
him. 

They lived together for some time in the re* 
lations of mother and son. He was always '* Little 
One/^ she was always " Maman.'' If I understand 
the modem sentimentalists aright, they would almost 
intimate that these relations never changed* Had 
this been the case, it would have been better; but 
then Madame de Warens would have been somebody 
else. 

We must take her corrupted by the sophisms 
of M. de Tavel, and by the lax morality of the 
ecclesiastical society in which she was afterwards 
thrown. We must take her also with her one vice, 
as an example that it is as impossible for a woman as 
for a man to keep a comer of life impure and apart 
from the rest. 

If Madame de Warens had been what she was 
not, why may we not believe that she might have kept 
Rousseau with her — ^letting him fly a little now and 
then; — ^'^ but yet no farther than a wanton's bird; 
who lets it hop a little from her hand, like a poor 
prisoner in his twisted gyves?'' 

However, as I have said, it is useless to make 
suppositions and fancy them to be truth. The love of 
Madame de Warens for Bousseau in all its phases, 
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pure or not, is her chief redeeming point. Even her 
charity to others — so fall, so spontaneous, so angelic 
— affects us not as does her half-sensual benevolence 
for him. There have been many persons as kind 
and as simple, ant} far more correct in life, whom we 
might love without doubt or hesitation. She had 
but one vice, it is true; but she had many defects. 
All that mania for speculation ; for engaging in 
mining companies and enterprises above her strength, 
is not amiable ; and would be repulsive, were we not 
assured that she sought to earn money only to do 
good. But, as I have said, she loved Rousseau, and 
inspired the '^Nouvelle H^loise'^ far more than 
seems supposed ; and this is why we love her and 
forgive her. 

They went at length to live at Ghambery together; 
and here it was that their relations suddenly assumed 
a different character. 

Every one knows of the strangely-sketched cha- 
racter of Claude Anet ; but because he was originally 
a peasant who sought for simples in the Jura, and 
was promoted first to be the servant and afterwards 
to be the house-manager of that ever-busy-amateur- 
apothecary Madame de Warens, many people do not 
seem to perceive that at that period he was a far more 
estimable character than the idle, vagabond, way- 
ward valetudinarian, Rousseau. Instead of blaming 
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his mistress for her afiSection for him^ I am more 
inclined to blame her for sharing her heart with the 
new-comer. 

After the death of Claude Anet, Madame de 
Warens and Rousseau determined to establish them* 
selves as completely as possible in the country during 
the sununer months. Up to that time they had lived 
in a dark, dismal house in Ghambery, belonging to 
M. St. Laurent, the controller-general of the finances 
of the court of Turin. The reason of Madame de 
Warens for her choice of this habitation illustrates 
curiously her character and position. She depended, 
in a great measure, upon the landlord for the pay- 
ment of her pension from Turin, and bribed him by 
hiring a house where nobody else would live. Here 
it was that she gave those concerts which excited 
so much scandal, whilst they drew so much good 
company. 

Without ceasing to keep the house in town, they 
went to live at the Gharmettes, where Rousseau spent 
many of the happiest hours of his life. He has 
narrated the series of his impressions in some of the 
best pages of his memoirs. This period of content- 
ment, during which he laid the foundation of that 
extensive knowledge and accurate acquaintance with 
the opinions of others, which never betrayed him, he 
says truly, into swearing in verba maffistri, lasted 
only a few years, and came to an end principally by 
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his own fault. He was hypochondriacal and restless. 
No doubt he felt the danger he was in of frittering 
away his life in perpetual fear of death. He was too 
comfortable, indeed, really to develop his genius. He 
must needs go away, therefore, to Montpellier, to be 
eured of a disease which he had not got. Hia 
absence lasted several months. When he came back, 
he found his place taken. 

It is impossible to disbelieve his account of this 
transaction, and all attempts to confute him are futile 
and unnecessary. There is no other way of explain- 
ing his subsequent conduct. M. Lamartine says, that 
if Madame de Warens adored Rousseau, she could 
not have condescended to Vintzenried. Is it not 
much more triumphant to say, that if Madame de 
Warens was as perfect as her posthumous admirers 
make her out to be, and was once passionately loved 
by Rousseau, that he would never have wilfully left 
her for Therese ? 

M. Replat, a Savoyard gentleman, who has 
recently discovered some documents with reference 
to Madame de Warens, and who seems to have fallen 
in love with her, as M. Cousin is said to have fallen 
in love with Madame de Longueville, wishes, I think, 
to believe her ever to have remained faithful to Anet, 
and goes so far as to suggest that instead of dying in 
1787 that worthy person lived to beyond 1758, and 
acted still as her secretary. This idea, however, is 
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unworthy of confutation. The " Confeftsions " were 
published less than thirty years after that periodj 
and their contents were known long previously. 
Every statement in them was discussed and analysed 
by the savage ingenuity of hatred in Geneva and 
Savoy; and a hundred voices would have been 
raised to proclaim Rousseau an impostor^ if he had 
published so extraordinary a falsehood as this. I 
mention the suggestion simply to show that Rousseau 
still has enemies, as bitter and asunreasoning as during 
his troubled lifetime. It could not be otherwise ; he 
put his hand between the hammer and the anvil. 
He belonged neither to the ecclesiastical party nor to 
the Voltairians. He believed all he could, and when 
he doubted, stated his doubts without ribaldry and 
impiety. It was necessary, therefore, that he should 
be persecuted on both sides ; and the Church now 
hates him, whilst philosophy greedily accepts every- 
thing that diminished his reputation. 

M. Replat thinks it absolutely impossible that 
Madame de Warens could have preferred to Rousseau 
a barber^s boy named Yintzenried, whose father was 
porter of the Chateau de Chillon, and who had 
assumed the title of Chevalier de Courtilles. He bases 
his opinion on the examination of a letter which he 
has found, from the said barber's boy to Madame de 
Warens, written in 1755, and full, he says, for he 
does not print it, of alternate abuse and demands for 
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money. The following is an extract : ^' I am inclined 
to write to M. Perrichon to beg him to protect me^ and 
procure me an employment in France, as he has for 
M. Rousseau, for it is absolutely necessary to think 
of doing something, or I and my wife must beg our 
bread. If you knew my sad condition, you would 
pity me. My wife takes the liberty of offering you 
her profound respects, and recommends herself to 
your goodness that you should not abandon her.'^ 

If it be from the meanness of this letter that 
M. Beplat infers that Vintzenried could not have 
pleased where Rousseau had pleased, I am afraid he 
has not read Rousseau's own early letters to Madame 
de Warens from Montpellier and elsewhere. They 
are as humble, as full of demands for money, and as 
undignified as anything the sham cavalier could 
write. He once threatens to sell his furniture, and 
gamble on the chance of earning the cash in which 
he stood in need. 

It is true that he had good reason to believe that 
his fortune and that of Madame de Warens were one. 
However, she may have been frightened by his ex- 
pensive habits and the improbability of his ever 
earning any money to assist her. 

It is impossible to have a true appreciation of 
Rousseau's character and position in literary history, 
without remarking that his mind suddenly developed 
and bore fruit late in life; and that in youth he was 
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« very weak, though good and grateful creature ; a 
little too much occupied with his own sufferings and 
necessities, and very much corrupted and overlaid by 
the hypocritical society in which he was forced to 
live. His savage independence in after life was a 
violent reaction against the dependence of his early 
life* But all this is implicitly contained in the 
*' Confessions ;'' for he never claims any merit to 
himself until a very advanced period of his career. 

A little poetical production, not very remarkable 
for talent — the epistle to M. Parisot — contains a 
curious picture of his early life and the formation of 
his mind. He finished it in 1742, twelve years before 
the composition of the " Discourse on Inequality.'^ 
In it he describes how in his boyhood he had been a 
fierce republican, a tremendous hater of inequality ; 
and how in the society of Madame de Warens and 
her friends, mostly aristocratic, he learned to soften 
his opinions. He was aware that interest to a 
certain extent gave his mind this new direction. 
He had found himself, without support of any kind, 
constrained to beg assistance from greatness. It was 
given so frankly that he abjured the ^'ferocious 
maxims^' imbibed in early years, and learned to 
respect '' an illustrious nobility which knew how to 
add lustre to virtue.^' He had discovered also that 
it would not be good if in human society less in- 
equality existed ! He sneers at the Don Quixottes 
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who would undertake a war against social distinct 
tions ! 

Here then we find all the questions which he 
afterwards discussed^ stirring in his mind, and decided 
in a different manner. Who knows whether if he 
had remained in Geneva^ and had not been subjected 
to the influence of that corrupt circle^ where religion 
was a trade and servility a necessity^ he would not 
have escaped this period of intellectual and moral 
degradation ? But then he would not have known 
Madame de Warens, and would not have gone 
through that extraordinary conflict with the base 
necessities of life^ from out of which he afterwards 
rose with such tremendous energy. 

We must not forget that^ however good Madame 
de Waiens was to him, her influence over his mind 
and manners must have been pernicious in many 
respects. Into what pitiful positions she some- 
times forced him ! See how she makes him write 
begging letters and memorials : sometimes in her 
name and sometimes in his; how she teaches him 
to attiest miracles in order to help the canonization of 
her patron Monseigneur de Bernex ; how^ in shorty 
he learns from her to look upon the position of a 
convert as a mere speculation. The correspondence 
with Madame de Sourgel shows in what a wretched 
circle the poor woman's mind was forced to turn* 
She appears here, it is true, under her most amiable 
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aspect^ as the friend of the poor; but she seems to 
have had a natural tendency to harbour impostors* 
She receives a gentleman and lady who^ at first, call 
themselves Thibol, and then De Sourgel: she borrows 
money at high interest to lend to them. They 
leave certain clothes and property as a kind of 
security, and go to Paris, refuse to pay, and reproaeh 
Rousseau with an old coat which they had promised 
to give him. Madame de Warens fires up : she 
makes Rousseau write a sneering letter, and then 
comes into the field herself. There is a long recri- 
inination about a snuff-box of walnut-wood, lined 
with lead, which she had accepted as a present, 
although she did not use snuff; and about a neck- 
lace of garnet-stones which she had sold to Madame 
de Sourgel^ believing it to be genuine, whereas it 
was not ; and so on. AH this shows her in a very 
lovable and natural light, it is true ; but still not at 
all as the romantic and angelic being, ever moving 
on a high level, which fastidious poets who seem to 
have morbid notions about what is charming in 
woman try to represent her to be. 

For my part, although by carefully studying the 
character of Madame de Warens, both in Rousseau 
and in the materials which have been added since 
his time, I see no reason to alter his description, I 
do not, on the other hand, find it difficult to sympa- 
thise with her and forgive her. I shall now quote a 
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document in which the most material facts of hev 
life are narrated by a person who is entitled to a fair 
amount of credit. In every other instance where 
she has been spoken of by any one except Rousseau^ 
whom we are told to mistrust^ they talk of her in a 
merely fanciful and sentimental tone. They want 
to take her name by a kind of frauds and hang their 
own imaginations upon it. This cannot be permitted. 
If they have invented an agreeable personage, let 
them also invent a name^ and leave us Madame 
E16onore de Warens as she really was. 

The following note which my friend M. Lanfrey 
has communicated to me^ and which has not yet 
been published^ contains a very full account of this 
lady, written by an old gentleman in his eightieth 
year, who knew her and Kousseau well, namely^ M» 
Gonzie des Charmettes. I must mention, however, 
that he was a neighbour, a constant visitor at the 
house, and remained until after 1765 on good terms 
with Rousseau, who at length, however, thought he 
had reason to cast him off, which he does in a sharp 
note that may partly explain the semi-hostile style 
of the following paragraphs : — 

Notice on Madame de Warens, written by M, de 
Conzie to M, le Comte de Mellaride. 

'^ You desire, M. le Comte, that I should com- 
municate to you some anecdotes touching the late 
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Baronne de Warens, I can indeed inform yon of 
some^ having seen her immediately on her arrival at 
Evian in 1726^ if I mistake not^ and afterward daring 
long years at Chambery. And firsts concerning her 
arrival in Savoy^ where I was at that time in the 
suite of the late king Victor^ who was drinking the 
waters of Amphion at Evian : — 

'' This prince was going to hear mass in the parish 
charch^ accompanied simply by some lords of his 
coart^ among whom was the late M. de BemeZi 
bishop of Annecy. Scarcely had the king entered 
the churph; when Madame de Warens stopped the 
prelate by taking hold of his cassock, and threw her- 
self at his feet, saying to him, with tears in her eyes, 
*In manus tuas, Domine, commendo spiriium meumJ 
The bishop stopped, raised up the young penitent, 
and spoke with her for five minutes. She then went 
directly to the house of the prelate who (mass being 
over) went to join her, and having had a pretty long 
conversation with her, returned to the court, doubt- 
less to relate the whole matter to the king. 

'^ This flight, as you will easily imagine, M. le 
Comte, created a sudden excitement in that little 
4;ity, and some began to say that this was a scene of 
a Magdalen veritably repentant ; whilst others, and 
especially the Swiss who had come to Evian partly 
to drink the waters and partly to see the king, main- 
tained that this repentance was only simulated, and 
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that the true motive of the flight of the baroness 
was the disorder which she had introduced into the 
money affairs of her husband by her inconsiderate 
prodigality. Examples are not rare of young and 
amiable women who^ by their wit and their figure, 
know how to captivate their husbands so as to master 
them. 

'^ Other Swiss arrived in boats after dinner. 
Scarcely had they come ashore^ than the report 
spread through all the town that they were relations 
of Madame de Warens^ who intended to take her 
back by force. This report, however ill-founded^ 
obtained I think some credit at courts for next 
morning they sent away the lady in the king's litter, 
escorted by four body-guards, who conducted her 
straight, in company with another lady, as far as 
Annecy, to the convent of the first monastery of the 
Visitation, in order to instruct her in our religipn. 
This baroness seemed to me at that time to be aged 
about twenty-four or twenty-six years. I lost sight 
of her in consequence of my immediate return to 
Piedmont, where I remained until 1733, when I 
came back to Ghambery to establish myself there. 

" It was during the winter of that year that I 
had occasion to make acquaintance with her. On 
coming out of the Visitation she had taken a little 
house at Annecy, after her abjuration. She was 
eompelled to this humble mode of living, because 



she then only enjoyed a pension at fifteen hundred 
franesy which oar king gare her as a new conrert. 
Bat Monaeignear de Mazim, then bishop of Man- 
lienne^ having known her, gratified her with an 
annnal pension of five hondred francs, and Mon- 
aeignear de Bemex gave her as mach. Then this 
baroness finding, doabtless, the city of Anneey too 
small for the extent of her projects and of her 
views, came to establish herself at Chambery, not, 
however, to escape the vigilance of her pions bene- 
£M;tres8es, (the ladies of the Visitation,) — for her 
conduct up till then had been exempt from all sus- 
picions, and under cover even from calumny which 
commonly pursues new-comers when they have wit 
and beauty. A prapos of personal appeanmee, I 
must here give you a sketch of hers. 

" Her figure was middling, but not advantageous, 
because she had much — very much embotgnfmi — 
which had rather rounded her alabaster shoulders 
and given too much development to her fcHrm. But 
she easily caused these defects to be foigotten by a 
physiognomy full of freshness snd interesting gaiety. 
Her laugh was charming ; her complexion of lily 
and rose. The vivacity of h^ eyes announced that 
of her mind, and gave an uncommon enei^ to 
everything she said, but without the smallest air of 
pretension ; for everything about her breathed sin- 
cerity, harmony, and beneficence, without giving 
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the slightest suspicion that she wished to fascinate 
by her wit any more than by her figure. Indeed, 
she neglected the latter too much, though not 
affectedly, as do some pretended savantes of her sex* 

'^ I am unwilling to leave you in ignorance of an 
anecdote of this baroness, and will tell it for fear of 
forgetting it. I was conversing with her one day, 
in tete-a-tete, about her change of religion and 
state. She said to me, ^ I never went to bed during' 
above two years without feeling my flesh creep all 
over my body, on account of the perplexity into 
wJiich I was plunged by my reflections on this 
change of religion, which had made me shake off the 
prejudices of my education, and abjure the faith of 
my fathers. This long uncertainty was terrible for me,, 
who have always believed in a future eternally happy 
or unhappy. This indecision for a long time tor- 
tured me {m'a bourreaudee was her expression), but re- 
assured at present,^ continued she, 'my soul and 
my heart are tranquil, and my hopes reanimated.' '^ 

« I only render very imperfectly, and in abridg. 
ment, the lively and animated expressions she made 
use of on this occasion. They produced in me a 
sensation which has not yet been effaced, although I 
am about to fulfil my sixteenth lustre. 

^' The graces of her speech, her mind already en* 
riched by various readings, rendered her extremely 
seductive and agreeable in conversation, and attached 
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me intimately to her house, where I went daily, and 
met frequently with Jean Jacques, whose edacation 
she had then commenced, and towards whom she 
employed always the tone of a tender and beneficent 
Maman, mingling therewith, from time to time, that 
of the benefactress, to which Jean Jacques always 
answered with docility, and even with submission. 

^' After some years of sojourn at Chambery, she 
took a country-house near mine, which enabled me 
more frequently to go and pay my respects to her, 
and made my intercourse with Jean Jacques a daily 
one. 

'' His decided taste for reading induced Madame 
de Warens to solicit him eagerly to give himself up 
entirely to the study of medicine, to which he would 
never consent. As I saw him every day, and as he 
spoke to me with confidence, I could be under no 
doubts about his tastes. With a decided love of 
solitude, and, I may say, an innate contempt for men, 
with a determined tendency to blame their defects and 
their weaknesses, he nourished within him a constant 
mistrust in their probity. 

'^ It was in this country-house that he began to 
scribble on paper, in verse and in prose, upon dif- 
ferent subjects. 

'^ These productions he read to tne, rather, I 
think, because I was his neighbour than intending 
to be influenced by my opinion; in which, I think, 
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he was quite right. Having gone to Paris, he 
printed, as his first venture, a method which he had 
manufactured at the Charmettes, to learn music per- 
fectly in less than three months. Happily for Jean 
Jacques this pamphlet fell into the hands of the 
learned Aristarchus of that time — I mean the famous 
Abbe des Fontaines. 

" When I say happily y I only report the words of 
Jean Jacques himself, who said to me, that having 
been pulverised in every sense, in every manner, and 
with all sorts of reasons, by the said learned doctor, 
he had been convinced that, as yet, he knew nothing, 
not even how to write French ; and that it was neces- 
sary to read, and to learn to read, before attempting 
to write. Henceforth, he added, I applied myself to 
profit by this just lesson, and laid aside the pen ! 

^^ To return to that amiable woman : unhappily 
for her, having no taste for the occupations to which 
education accustoms her sex, the resource of reading, 
by which her mind was already adorned, did not 
suffice to the vivacity of her imagination ; so, to oc- 
cupy herself, she undertook the formation of a com-^ 
pany for working a mine in the province of Mauri- 
enne, of which her partners and herself were the 
dupes. Her spirit being always enterprising, she 
succumbed also in other undertakings, which were 
not more successful. 

^'It was in the house neighbouring mine that 
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she formed her muneroas projects. Happy, indeed, 
it had been for her if she had had a taste for agri- 
culture ! This woald have decided the tranquillity 
and gentleness of her life, and would have sufficed, 
joined to pensions that remained to her, to secure 
the humble well-being, which was all she required ; 
for justice to her requires me to say, that her at- 
tempts to obtain wealth were not inspired by cupi- 
dity, bat that she thought more of the interests of 
her partners; for generosity and liberality were 
among the qualities of her heart. 

''After the departure of Jean Jacques, I con- 
tinued to see her, and often went to take her news 
of him, when I suspected she had not heard directly. 

"At last this charming and worthy woman, 
without money, and I may venture to say almost 
without credit, and overwhelmed with debts, was 
fortunate enough to please an old lord of the very 
highest distinction, who furnished, as long as he 
lived, the means to meet the daily necessities of the 
subsistence of this unhappy baroness. 

'^ But the noble disinterestedness, which was 
always her characteristic, did not allow her to confide 
to this old lord the sad and inevitable future that 
threatened her. When she lost him, therefore, she 
was compelled to beg, so to speak, a corner of a 
cottage in one of the faubourgs, where she vegetated 
only by the assistance and charitable cares of her 
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neighbours^ who were not — far from it — in good cir- 
cumstances. Finally, overwhelmed with sufferings 
of various kinds, that kept her in bed for more than 
two years, she succumbed with all the sentiments 
of a strong-minded woman, and a good Christian. 

*^ I have always condemned Jean Jacques, whom 
she had decorated with the name of her adopted 
son, in the first place for having preferred the in- 
terests of the Levasseur to those of a woman as 
respectable for him, in every sense, as his washer- 
woman was little so. He ought to have suspended 
his pride, from time to time, and only have worked 
to gain what was indispensably necessary, in order to 
restore, at least in part, what he had cost his gene* 
rous benefactress. 

" This, Monsieur le Comte, is a rough sketch, or 
rather piece of gossip which I have not been able to 
communicate earlier, in consequence of the repug- 
nance I felt to hazard this little narrative, which I 
imprudently offered you, when I reflected only on the 
desire you had to possess it. 

"I send it to you only in the firm persuasion 
that you will rectify it. I might have made it much 
longer, quite sure that you could have rendered it 
precise, and adorned with that charming style which 
I know you to possess. But, I repeat, my repug- 
nance to relate facts disgraceful for Jean Jacques, 
and my feeling how little fitted I am for narration. 
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induce me to stop here. I only hope, that the 
sacrifice I have made of my self-love for your sake^ 
will prove at least the distinguished sentiments with 
which 

" I have the honour to be^ 
'^ Monsieur le Comte, 
" Your very humble and affectionate servant, 

^'CONZI^ DES ChaBMETTEs/' 

It is good to peruse a statement of the relations 
of Rousseau with Madame de Warens, from the pen 
of a writer who knew them both when they lived 
together, and who seems to write in order to furnish 
information to a person who was about to publish 
on the subject. We must not, however, receive un- 
hesitatingly and without criticism all the statements 
in this notice. Monsieur de Conzi^ belonged to a very 
ancient family from the neighbourhood of Aunecy. 
He inherited the Gharmettes from his mother, and 
lived there in celibacy during the greater part of his 
life. He had, of course, strong prejudices in favour 
of the order to which he belonged; and there were 
two bishops in his family. He was deputed by the 
city of Chambery to Madrid in 1742, when the 
Spaniards occupied Savoy. In 1775 we find him 
establishing the Royal Society of Agriculture of 
Chambery, and pronouncing the opening discourse. 
The letter to the Count de Mellar^de, grandson, pro- 
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bably^ of the nobleman in whose house the Abbe 
Gaime was tutor at Turin, must have been written long 
after the publication of the '^ Confessions/' Some 
of its statements differ only from those found in that 
book^ because the writer looked at facts from different 
points of view. It was not likely that Madame de 
Warens should confide to a man of his stamp her 
difficulties in the matter of religion. 

There is^ however^ a distinct charge against 
Bousseau^ that in the carrying out of his grand pro- 
ject of independence he sacrificed not only his own 
interests^ but those of Madame de Warens. I can- 
not here introduce a disquisition on what is called 
the Madness of Rousseau^ but shall endeavour to 
set this matter in a proper light on some other occa- 
sion. At present it will be sufficient to say that 
Madame de Warens herself never seems to have lost 
confidence in Rousseau; and in 1753^ when she 
must have been at the Beclus with the Marquis 
d'Alinge — the old lord whom she had been fortunate 
enough to please— we find her writing for money to 
her adopted son, and receiving it. She was evi- 
dently even then engaged in some of her odd specu- 
lations, for which Rousseau scolds her mildly. 
Afterwards, in 1755, we. still find her sufficiently 
well placed to encourage the Chevalier de Courtilles, 
who had lived in her house till about 1749, and had 
then gone into Maurienne and married, to write to 
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her pestering her for assistance for himself and his 
wife. Previoasly^ in 1750, we know that the mine 
of Arache was worked by a company, formed by 
Mademoiselle Bellegardes Desmarches and Madame 
de Warens. All this is surprising confirmation of 
what Rousseau himself implies, that his Maman was 
nerer really in want of money except for her unfor* 
tnnate speculations. M. de Conzie probably exag- 
gerates the duration, if not the extremity, of her 
poverty after she lost the Marquis d'Alinge, and 
when Rousseau was completely under the yoke ol 
Ther^se. M. Replat, whom I have already men« 
tioned, quotes two or three letters, which certainly 
contain painful hints on her financial condition, but 
which do not at all authorize us to believe that she 
was living on the charity of her neighbours. Writing 
from Chambery, in 1756, to the Baron d'Angeville, 
she mentions her intention at last to give up all 
thoughts of establishing new factories, says that she 
was winding up her affairs, and intended to devote 
the remainder of her life to the salvation of her soul. 
The poor woman states that she had not forgotten 
the two hundred and fifteen francs she owed the 
Barou for maintaining one Fabre ! Always good, 
even to unkindness to herself! We learn also from 
this letter that she had a female servant who was ill, 
and a secretary who was dying of an abscess in the 
chest. Another letter, dated 1758, mentions that 
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the affairs of her factory were not yet wound np^ and 
implies that she was wretchedly poor. 

I also have been fortunate to find two letters of 
Madame de Warens^ one of which is the last news 
we obtain of her until the mortuary register above 
quoted. The first is dated Chambery, January 5^ 
1754^ and refers to her coal mine. 

It runs as follows : — 

" MONSIEUB^ 

" I beg you to convey to M. PIntendant-General 
the assurance of my profound respect^ in presenting 
him the subjoined statement^ concerning our coals^ 
with the case which contains the specimens^ which I 
have the honour to submit to him before sending 
them on to Turin^ whither I beg you to forward 
them^ as soon as possible^ to their address^ M. Rica> 
Intendant-General of Artillery at Turin^ and you 
will oblige her^ who^ through all her life^ with the 
most perfect gratitude, wishing you at the same time 
a happy new year^ will have the honour to be^ 
^* With the most distinguished consideration^ 
'^ Monsieur, 

*' Your very humble^ 

*' and very obedient Servant, 
'* La Babonne de Wabens de la Toub.*' 

From this it appears that she supposed herself 
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to have discovered a new coal mine somewhere^ and 
was forwarding specimens to Turin^ in order to ob« 
tain permission to work it. The permission was no 
doubt granted; for next year we find^ from the 
before-mentioned letter of Vintzenried^ that Madame 
de Warens and Company were working five mines, 
one of which was in the Tarentaise^ one in Faucigny, 
another at La Bochette. Most of these mines are 
now worked^ I believe, with profit^ so that poor 
Madame de Warens was right after all in her 
schemes^ if she had known only how to choose her 
coadjutors. 

The other letter is dated March 10^ 1760^ and 
exhibits the writer in the most painful situation^ as 
compelled to obtain money by selling her influence 
with great people. I do not know to whom the 
ietter was addressed : — 

*' Monsieur^ 
^'According to the commission which you left 
me to make search for the title deeds you are in 
want of^ to terminate in favour of your company, the 
trial of Lalement (sic)^ I have found by the help of 
my protectors^ an assured way to obtain the piece 
in question in the original, if it still exist, in the 
bureaux of Spain. If it cannot be found, we will 
obtain from the Infant Don Philip an order for the 

VOL. u 7 
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Marquis de Lancerade^ or the Intendant Devilles^ to 
give a formal and authentic declaration^ certifying 
that the said document did really exists under the 
date in the memoir you left me. This^ Monsieur^ is 
what I can bring about, if you will procure me, by 
means of your Company of Lyons, twenty or twenty- 
five louis, for the necessary expenses. I will give 
you an account of the use I make of this money. 
You know that you can depend upon me. My con- 
duct and my probity are known to you, as also is 
my zeal to serve you. You must hasten immediately, 
if you wish me to succeed, because the person who 
will do the thing is going off at once to where the 
Infant is, and will solicit in person. If we miss 
this opportunity, we shall not find a similar one for 
a long time. Attend well to this, and give me an 
immediate answer. It is surprising that you have 
not written to Madame as you promised to do, at 
least to thank her for her kindness. I do not know 
what to think of your silence ; you too much neglect 
your true friends. Pardon me if I say all I think. 

I have the honour to be 

''As to the recompense you have promised me, 
in case of success, I hope you will keep your word* 
I will do everything in the world to conduct this 
affair to a happy termination; but if you do not 
send me immediately the little help which I ask of 
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jovLy nothing can be done. Nothing conies out of 
nothing. 

** La Babonnb de Warenb be la Toub.'' 

Obaerre how the exeellent-hearted lady^ in the 
midst of her demands for money, turns aside to 
Bcold her correspondent for neglecting some lady 
friend whom she knew, and who seems to have been 
grieved by his silence ; and how, just as she was 
about to conclude her letter in the usual form, the 
sense of her destitute condition suddenly comes over 
her, and she is compelled again to insist that she 
must have money, and immediately. Oh, Kousseau, 
if you knew all this, you certainly were to blame ! 

But Ghambery and Montmorency were far off in 
those days. At that very time, Rousseau was in the 
midst of the bewilderment of pride that followed on 
the immense success of the " Nouvelle H^loise.'^ Two 
days after Madame de Warens wrote that painful 
letter, B.ousseau was in correspondence with the 
Muse Limonadi^re, who had invited him to come to 
her cafe and drink out of the gilded cup of Voltaire; 
and in the same month he was pleading the cause 
of an unfortunate young peasant-girl, who had been 
the victim of brutal violence. I believe that since 
he knew that Madame de Warens was living with 
the Marquis d'Alinge, he had almost ceased to eor- 

t2 
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respond with her, and never wrote, but to send 
money in answer to her demands. 

From what we know of Madame de Warens^ it 
is highly probable that she was too delicate to appeal 
to him often for that purpose, especially as she knew 
his situation previously. I do not see any signs 
that Rousseau had become hard -* hearted at this 
period. His correspondence with Jacqueline Danet, 
his old nurse, shows that he had not forgotten those 
who were tender to him in his early years. There 
seems to be no trace of any further relations of 
Bousseau with Madame de Warens at this period. 

I cannot conclude this notice without making 
further reference to M. de Conzie^s charge against 
Bousseau, that he did not repay Madame de Warens 
for supporting him in early life. Until he had 
other persons depeiident on him, he seems really 
never to have wished to obtain monev but for her 
sake. In his ^' Confessions ^' he tells us, that when he 
inherited the property of his mother he placed it in 
the hands of Madame de Warens, who spent it all 
upon him. He does not, however, allude to the 
circumstance, that in June 1737, when he met with 
an accident in making some chemical experiments, he 
thought he was going to die, and dictated a will, which 
is now to be found in the archives of the Library of 
the city of Chambery, and for a complete copy of 
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which I am indebted to the kindness of M. Etienne 
Arago — at present living in dignified exile at Torin^ 
and spending his leisure hoars in writing a literary 
and historical study upon Jean Jacques Rousseau. 
In this will, which is full of devotional professions, 
he leaves, in the first place, to the Reverend Capucin 
Fathers, the Reverend Augustine Fathers, and the 
Ladies of St. Claire, the sum of sixteen francs each, 
for masses to be said for the repose of his soul. He 
then abandons all claim on his brother's property, 
and begs bis father to be content therewith, for he 
is obliged to devote the remainder of what is to come 
to bim to pay debts of gratitude and others. He 
leaves to his friend Barillot a hundred francs, over 
and above a sum he owed him, and provides for the 
payment of a bill of seven hundred francs which he 
had given to a tradesman. Whilst the notary was 
drawing up the will, the people present suggested 
that he should leave money to hospitals, but he 
declined, and appointed Madame de Warens as his 
residuary legatee, begging her very humbly to accept 
his heritage as the only testimony he could give of his 
lively gratitude for her goodness. If therewas anything 
informal in all this, he requested that the document 
he was dictating should be regarded as a donation, 
and further added, that he owed Madame de Warens 
the sum of two thousand francs for board and 
lodging during ten years, which sum he undertook 
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to pay, even if he recovered^ within six months. 
This will was duly witnessed on June 7th, 1737. 
Rousseau could not sign it, however, because his eyes 
were bound up. Five days afterwards he was able 
to write; for on July 12th, as we learn from the 
same archives, he signed a power of attorney to 
enable his friend Barillot to go and receive his 
property at Geneva. It is necessary to add, that all 
these steps were taken in the absence of Madame de 
Warens, away for some reason not stated. Rousseau 
had come down from the Charmettes and was living 
in the house of M. de Saint Laurent. 

I am unwilling, however, to lay any particular stress 
either on this circumstance or any other that proves 
Rousseau^s readiness to give money to Madame de 
Warens. Money cannot repay such services as she 
rendered him. As far as I have been able to ascertain^ 
neither on one side nor on the other were any re- 
proaches ever exchanged on pecuniary matters. As 
long as Rousseau was a worldly man, he shared his 
earnings with his bene&ctress. When he adopted 
the extraordinary style of living which earned him a 
reputation for madness, before persecution really 
drove him mad — to be mad in those days was to be 
not a sycophant and a tufb-hunter — he had rarely any 
money to spare. M. de Consie pronounces it as his 
opinion that Rousseau ought to have abstained from 
giving that giwat lesson to the world, in order to 
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supply poor Madame de Warens with the means of 
carrying on her rainoas speculations. To do so 
would simply have been furnishing money to a 
gambler. I cannot decide in such a debate. Rousseau 
sacrificing his reputation^ his genius, at the shrine of 
gratitude, would certainly have been a sublime spec- 
tacle; but posterity would scarcely have benefited 
thereby. We should never have heard of the man ; 
for among all the things he confesses, that which 
I most strictly believe is, that he was perfectly in- 
capable of writing except when buoyed up, stimu- 
lated, inspired, in fact, by some sentiment of real or 
fancied greatness. He was eloquent, because he 
thought he was moving the world; and he was 
moving it. To have earned a living by the pen was 
impossible for him. It is difficult for anybody. 
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CHAPTER IV. 



SAVOT POLITICS. 



Many other interesting things are to be seen in and 
about Chambery. We went to the Cascade de Jacob, 
where a piece of magic scenery, a stone's throw from 
the city, is hid behind some trees at the right hand of 
a steep, winding, overshadowed road. On all sides^ 
indeed, though generally at a greater distance, there 
are beautiful water -leaps of this kind. No city is so 
favourably situated as Chambery for the possession 
of fountains, but it has not taken artistic advantage 
of the circumstance. The fountain of De Boigne^ 
with its four half-elephants stuck together, is one of 
the ugliest things I have ever seen : yet imposing 
from its size. M. de Boigne is always cited as one 
of the benefactors of Chambery. The guide-book 
speaks of him with solemn admiration. There are 
wonderful legends about his early life. He earned a 
colossal fortune — colossal from a Savoyard point of 
view — ^in India. Some say by heroism ; others by 
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selling a native prince to the English. However the 
money came, he used it well. He made a beautiful 
park at Buisson Bond, and built the long street 
through the centre of the town, from the Castle to 
the Boulevards, one-third of which is adorned with 
porticoes, like the Bue de Rivoli, but on both sides. 
When the diligence turned into it at night, we were 
quite startled by its Parisian appearance. One of 
the things most admired by the inhabitants, probably 
on account of their political sympathies, is th^ huge 
common-place barracks erected by the French. You 
can see its plan and arrangements, as in a model, 
from the steep path that leads up towards the back of 
the Charmettes, by the house of M. de Conzi^. Then 
there is the aforesaid old castle — so many times 
rebuilt that but a scrap is really old. It at first 
belonged to a private family, whidh sold it to the 
rising Counts of Savoy. The town itself had pre- 
viously been disposed of for 32,000 sous of Susa, or 
4000/. sterling — perhaps about a pound a-head for 
each of its inhabitants at that time. Underneath 
the terrace of the castle, towards the road to 
Lyons, and not far from the place where Madame 
de Warens once hired a little garden and sum- 
mer-house, where some of her most extraordinary 
interviews with Jean Jacques took place, extends a 
botanical garden. Its herbarium contains a curious 
collection of Alpine plants. Sulky-looking eagles. 
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with ragged and neglected plumes, like gentlemen in 
a debtor's prison expecting every day to go home and 
shave^ inhabit a great cage, from which, when they 
look up (which they seldom do), they can see (as in- 
deed^ you can from every part of Ghambery) the 
slopes and summits of the surrounding mountains 
where once their free flight used to take place. Ma- 
dame de Warens projected an establishment of this 
kind on a large scale^ in order to procure a post for 
her favourite, Claude Anet ; but the poor woman 
faUed in this as in most other of her schemes. 

An imposing edifice overlooking the city in this 
direction is known as the Sacre Coeur, a religious 
establishment where young ladies are educated. On 
his return from his visit to Paris and London last 
year. King Victor Emmanuel felt that he could not 
pass post-haste through the capital of the cradle of 
his house, as they call Savoy. He stayed a few hours, 
and was pestered with deputations and remonstrances. 
The most eager to employ these means of disturbing 
royal somnolence are always the theoretical sup- 
porters of absolute authority, just as there is nothing 
so reckless and ferocious as the press of the party 
which would suppress free speech altogether. So 
the king received visits chiefly from his dutiful 
subjects who object to the progress of reform. The 
ladies of the Sacre Coeur came with their complaints. 
They were interfered with by secular authority in 
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their laadable exertions to derelop tbe female mind 
of Savoy. His Majesty^ not famoas for dexterity of 
reply, allowed his common sense to carry him away, 
and escaped from the difficnlty, as he thought, by 
expressing his individual opinion, that it would be 
much better if the mothers of Savoy, instead of 
aUowing various parties to fight and quarrel about 
I who should educate their daughters, were to perform 
I that task themselves ! The ladies of the Sacr^ 
CoBur retired in dismay. 

Presently afterwards some ecclesiastical digni- 
taries came to illustrate the doctrines of passive 
obedience, which they had so long and so savagely 
preached, by grumbling at government interference 
with the affairs of the Church. As usual, they began 
business by expressing their loyalty in the most 
flowery language. The king, impatient to be off 
for Turin, whefe he was sure to find relief from the 
trammels of etiquette, amidst which he had been 
stumbling for a fortnight, checked their eloquence 
abruptly, and mentioned that he had just come from 
a country where the clergy gave a most edifying 
example of obedience to . power. He wished they 
would study the state of things beyond the Guier 
a little. He alluded to France, where indeed, how- 
ever hostile in heart the Church may be to what it 
considers an usurpation, it has schooled itself to 
most admirable servility, and plays Master Luke 
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waiting for opportunities of pride to perfection. la 
this way impatient royalty abridged its visit to a 
city which has so many claims to its regard, and 
hurried o£f through the snow to the Italian pro- 
vinces. It has long been the habit for the members 
of this dynasty to return as seldom as possible, and 
for as short a period as possible, to the place of its 
origin,-probably for the same reason that people 
who have made their fortunes in towns don't much 
care to go back to the villages where their families 
have occupied a different station. 

The only points of Savoy politics interesting to 
Europe are the relations of the province to France, 
which clasps it greedily on the western side, and to 
Piedmont, which has long turned its back upon it in 
its ambitious aspirations towards Italy. Diplomatists 
and politicians are fond of talking of the natural 
frontiers of states ; but it is difficult to find that the 
existence or absence of these so-called natural 
frontiers has anything whatever to do with keeping 
together populations under one yoke or one law. 
There is, properly speaking, no division at all be- 
tween Savoy and France. All the waters of the 
one country flow straight into the other; and if 
mountain ranges obstruct progress in one part, vast 
open valleys invite aggression elsewhere. In the 
various wars which 6ave taken place between the 
possessors of Savoy and the princes who have 
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governed the whole or part of Francei it has always 
been found impossible to fix upon any line of defence 
on one side or the other. As a rule, the French 
armies have penetrated without resistance, except in 
the case of a few fortified places, into the very last 
nooks and crannies of the defiles at the foot of the 
Alpine range ; and by influence or force of arms. Savoy 
has always been, to a certain extent, a province of 
France. At a very early period the French language, 
rising above the innumerable ^a/ois which rendered 
and still render verbal communication difficult be* 
tween inhabitants of neighbouring valleys, became the 
language of society ; and one of the first persons in 
all Europe who used it with ease, and adapted it to 
the exigencies of historical narration, was a Savoyard. 
Claude de Seyssel was born at Aix, professed do* 
quence at Turin, and then, influenced by the spirit 
of the age, abandoned letters for arms. The erudite 
taint, however, was upon him. Not every one in 
those days could wield a pen, though every one 
could wield a sword. Claude became secretary to 
Louis the Twelfth ; then Archbishop of Turin ; then 
Bishop of Marseilles. He wrote at first, in Latin, the 
history of his patron ; but afterwards had the courage 
to translate his own work into French, and is ad- 
mitted to have given a great impulse to that 
language* The Savoyards are, naturally, proud of 
having produced this man ; and as they can boast a 
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long list of celebrities down to that vigorous champion 
of infallibility^ Joseph De Maistre, are^ naturally, in* 
clined to exaggerate a tendency common to all 
provincials, and to look upon themselves as pre- 
eminently French — ^more French than the French 
themselves. They do not, however, carry their pre- 
tensions, in this respect, so far as the Genevese, who^ 
perhaps because the most eloquent writer in the 
French language was bom within their walls, but 
more probably from natural self-sufficiency, under- 
take to recommence the education of all Parisians 
who may happen to visit them. 

It is not only in the vicissitudes of its language 
that the histories of Savoy and France are intimately- 
mingled. As soon as the Italian wars began, under 
Charles the Eighth, Savoy, indeed, almost utterly 
disappears beneath the weight of. the French name« 
In vain do its native chronicles endeavour to sepa- 
rate the incidents which are purely domestic from 
those which belong to the narrative of the great 
struggle which went on, almost without intermission, 
during the reigns of three kings, and which ended 
only for a time when the whole power of France was 
applied by princes as wicked as they were imbecile 
to checking the progress of religious convictions 
within their own territory. After a furious struggle 
of more than half a century, during which fanaticism 
died away on both sides, and made way among poli- 
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ticians for an indifferent philosophy, which was 
scarcely yet nnbelief, the first thing that France 
did with its disposable forces was to ride rough-shod 
oyer Savoy again on the way to Italy. 

In all these wars, — although, until it began to 
seem they might gain more by being annexed to a 
corrupter polity, the nobility, almost to a man, rallied 
round the House of Savoy, — ^the sympathies of the 
people were not very clearly expressed in favour of the 
old order of things. At any rate the Savoyards never 
took the matter up as a national question. I re- 
member only one instance — and that was in the six- 
teenth century — when the mountainers really fought 
against the French. This was in the Tarentaise; 
and the tough work they gave the foreigner to put 
them down shows, that if the population had ever 
really been adverse, he might easily have been kept 
back. As it is, Savoy has almost always been 
abandoned by its sovereigns as soon as war has 
been declared. I don't think they have ever risked a 
battle within it ; they have invariably reserved their 
defence for the other side of the Alps — ^for the gates 
of Susa or the Barricades of Exilles — where they have 
allowed the French to come dotvn upon them, and 
have always been defeated. 

Rousseau gives us some of his reminiscences of 
the gossip of the people of Chambery at a period 
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when the powers of Europe were combined in a 
different manner. It was in 1733. France and 
Spain had declared war against Austria ; and had 
purchased the co-operation of the King of Piedmont, 
by the promise of the Milanese. This arrangementj 
after the division of the booty had been duly stipu- 
lated^ was kept secret a long time. The Austrian 
ambassador, the Count Filippi^ had no suspicion of 
its existence ; and^ with a naivete not common in 
diplomatists of his country^ went and asked D'Ormea, 
the Piedmontese Minister, '' whether it was true that 
the King of Sardinia had contracted an alliance with 
France and Spain V Ormea requested him to put 
his question in writings and then, '^with a firm 
hand/' proudly say the Lombardo-Piedmontese 
writers, answered : '' No such treaty exists.'* M« 
Guizot might envy the cleverness of this negative, 
which was " not a lie " we are told, because Spain 
had not yet '^formally adhered ! " The morality of 
kings and courtiers has a great resemblance to the 
morality of sharpers. When Austria was completely 
lulled to sleep, the Savoyards burst into the Milanese, 
and took possession of the capital almost without 
striking a blow. Goldoni, the dramatist, who hap- 
pened to be there at the time, says that he was 
wakened in the morning by his servant, who told him 
that fifteen thousand Savoyards, having marched 
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secretly in the night, had captured the city. The 
public had no other warning than this; and the 
Austrians were quite off their guard. 

I am referring, however, to the state of feeling in 
Sayoy. Bousseau at that time was occupied as a 
derk to a general survey of the province of Savoy. 
He heard that the late king, Victor Amadeus, infer- 
ring from the result of all previous wars, and from 
the position of the ancient patrimony of his fathers, 
that it would one day slip out of his hands, had sought 
Qjdy to exhaust it. This was why he had resolved to 
tax the nobility, in order that he might leave them 
poor and exhausted. We may be quite certain that 
Rousseau only repeats the acrid chit-chat of that class 
which never forgives those who endeavour to make it 
contribute its just quota to the public burdens. 

It was a little while after, that the son of the 
wicked king who had proposed to make the rich con- 
tribute to the expenses of the state, having dutifully 
put his father in prison under good guard, made the 
freebooter's arrangement I have mentioned with his 
Majesty of France. The gossips of Chambery had 
heard, it is true, that Savoy was to be given in ex- 
change for the Milanese ; and there does not seem 
to have been a single tear shed at the supposition. 
Patriotism had become tepid as soon as the aristo- 
cratic purse was in danger. Bousseau seems to have 
been astonished that when he read the gaasettes 
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his heart beat with joy if any advantage waa recorded 
as obtained by the French over the enemy, whilst 
their slightest reverse afllicted him, as if it had be&llcn 
himself. I have no doubt that this was the general 
tone of the society in which he lived ; and that the 
inflnence of French literature, to which he traces a 
partiality which he makes personal, was equally 
powerful on all around him. He was an ardent 
Frenchman then, which rendered him a newsmonger, 
and he went with the crowd of quidnuncs to wait 
in the public place for the arrival of the courienu 
If similar circumstances were to recur, it is very 
probable that almost all quidnuncs of the present 
day — with some honourable exceptions temporarily 
produced by inexorable antipathy to imposture and 
violence — would be of the same mind. 

So matters went on until towards the middle of 
the last century, when a long breathing-time was 
allowed to this unfortunately situated country. The 
French Revolution broke out, and Savoy soon be- 
came incorporated with France, under the title of 
the department of Mont Blanc. The people ac- 
cepted the change enthusiastically : and the Legion 
of the AUobroges distinguished itself not less for its 
love of liberty than the Legion of Marseilles. I am not 
at all a friend to Freiich propagandism, but it is im- 
possible to deny that this is the period to which the 
mass of the people seem to revert with most satis- 
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&cti(m. Their tnditioiii indeed tcareely go frriher 
back than this. They indistinctly know thst they 
were snflfering from the abominable remains of the 
abases of feudalism, and that the French set them 
firee with magical rapidity. The opper classes, it la 
trae — the old nobility, with the obstinate p enreis e 
ness which explains and justifies their orerthrow— - 
reverted to their ancient loyalty as soon as the pro* 
mise of a better time to the world came. Like all 
the ludicrous lords who had been lisping liberalism 
as an amusement, they perceiyed their mistake when 
it was too late. The ideas they had preached in 
company with scepticism and immorality appeared 
to be incompatible with their very existence. Their 
estates were put in peril ; and it is easy to under- 
gtand, therefore, why they always spoke of that 
period as a period of disgrace and ruin ; but as they 
were ashamed to harp continually on their pecuniary 
losses, they struck the patriotic string, and pre- 
tended to be highly indignant that foreigners should 
have polluted their native soil. 

But time has rolled on, and they have under- 
taken to deprive themselves of this pretence. The 
sad events which have recently taken place in France 
have caused public opinion to change its attitude, 
in a startling, though probably temporary manner* 
The effect will disappear with its cause, which is 
of course merely accidental. As soon as France 

o 2 
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recovers its presence of mind^ matters will retant 
to their former position. It had become a tradi- 
tion in the liberal or democratic party^ which in 
this respect I do not think showed itself particu- 
larly enlightened^ that France and Liberty. were 
synonymous terms^ and that all true patriots should 
aim at absorption in that great polity. The Sa- 
voyard ' mind is constructed on exactly the same 
model as the French. It has no tendency to in- 
dividualism. It understands with difficulty every 
thing except centralization. This, in reality, is why 
so many opportunities of joining the Swiss cantons 
have been thrown away. Individual thinkers have 
aimed at such a result, and once or twice the masses, 
provoked by extreme oppression, have threatened to 
carry it out. There is a long story of one Jean Gay, 
who endeavoured to add the Faucigny to the Con- 
federation, and beat all the king's troops. It was 
impossible to defeat this Savoyard Wat Tyler, so 
they cajoled him, and got him into their power, and 
royalty would have been faithless to its character 
had it not immediately broken its faith and hanged 
him as an example. The Savoyard dynasty was then 
actively engaged in its intrigues against the liberty 
of Switzerland, which cost much bloodshed without 
leading to any result. 

Similar attempts to that of Jean Gay would have 
been repeated with better success had they been. 
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more consonant to the character of the people. 
The Savoyards never received Protestantism, and 
never rose to the idea of independent government. 
The liberal party accordingly have never done mnch 
more than follow out the traditions of the French 
Revolution; and always yearned for annexation to 
France. As might have been expected, indeed, the 
most uncultivated of them could not be brought with 
impunity into contact with the mind of Napoleon ; 
and in Savoy, as in France, there has always existed 
that hybrid creature, half Republican and half 
Bonapartist, which is Republican because dissatisfied 
with things as they are, and Bonapartist because it 
has neither the morality nor the courage to aim at 
bettering them. 

These two sections of a party then for a long 
time looked forward solely to joining France. The 
intelligent and ambitious young men of Savoy gene- 
rally, already regarded Paris as their capital. No 
one ever thought of going to Turin, and indeed no 
encouragements were held out. All opportunities of 
rising in Piedmont are, it is said, denied to Savoyards, 
as all important posts in Savoy are given to Piei- 
montese. I have no statistics to justify these state* 
ments, but repeat the impressions of those I conversed 
with. They may be prejudices, but they have the 
same result as if they were facts. It is, moreover, a 
general belief that, politics even apart^ Savoy has 
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nothing to do with Italy. The people have always 
emigrated towards France. There are eighty thoa* 
sand Savoyard workmen in Paris alone: there are 
scarcely eighty in Turin. Even when serfdom existed 
there was a constant flow of the population towards 
the rich plains of Dauphiny, in spite of the law or 
custom by which every serf who quitted the land to 
which he was supposed to belong was accused of 
stealing himself, and punished accordingly as a thief. 
In 1581 the serfs were emancipated^ but even after 
that edicts were issued, as in 1645, forbidding the 
people of Savoy to leave the territory on pain of 
death — edicts which were never obeyed. 

For the reasons I have mentioned, and others 
natural and accidental, the Savoyards have almost 
always affected to call themselves French ; and such 
of them as had liberal or democratic tendencies were 
inclined to exert themselves actively to bring about 
annexation to France. This state of things changed 
somewhat when the cotq) d'etat took place. The 
Bonapartist faction, though diminished it is true by 
the desertion of many who were horrified by the 
bloodshed that accompanied that event, persisted iu 
its unpatriotic desires. The democratic party also 
severed. One portion turned its eyes towards Swit«> 
serland, and studied the career of Jean Gay. Others 
continued to hope in France, believing with some 
show of reason, that it had only stumbled as a 
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itrong man may stumble^ and would be up again 
directly. These were irreparably enemies of the 
dynasty which it seems has not found or sought means 
of appeasing them. A very large proportion^ howeverj 
have rallied round the reformed government, and, 
joining with the liberal party over the Alps, have 
formed a healthy constitutional opposition, which 
accident might again make republican, but which at 
present is the real safi^uard of liberty in the Sar- 
dinian kingdom. 

At the same time was exhibited, as I have hinted^ 
a very strange spectacle. The remnants of the old 
aristocracy uniting with the priests and all who are 
rallied under their fatal guidance, suddenly threw 
overboard their anti-Gallic prejudices, and practically 
confessed that they were nevar influmced by patriotic 
feelings but entirely by regret for the loss of power, 
privilege, and profit. The Sardinian govemm^it, 
thongh not actuated, I am afraid, by very enlightened 
ideas, has set itself in a partial, incomplete, and hesi- 
tating manner against the influence of the clergy. 
I shall speak of this subject further on. At present 
it will be sufficient to say that the Tcny psrty of 
Savoy, instead of endeavouring to regain its influence, 
or putting up with inevitable defeat, has imitated 
the old liberal party, and uses the liberty of the 
press, which it once so fiercely opposed, to call for 
French intervention. The very first paper which I 
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took up on entering a caf^ in Chambery was filled 
with the boldest possible expressions of this feeling. 
It would be unfair^ however^ to the mass of the 
Savoyards not to insist more on the circumstances by 
which their political prejudices have been fostered. 
When the restoration took place in Piedmont, 
contemporaneously with that of Louis XVIII » in 
France, Savoy was delivered over into the hands of 
the priests and the nobles. The government of 
Turin ignored the existence of all other classes — not 
the right way to restore their love of the House of 
Savoy. In 1848, however, the people received with 
enthusiasm the liberties conceded by Charles Albert. 
They identified their sympathies, also, for a time 
with the Italian cause. Early in April, a volunteer 
corps of Savoyards crossed the Alps with the tri- 
color flag flying, and came to ofier their services in 
the war against Austria. As soon, however, as the 
two campaigns were over, the old system of dealing 
with this province was reverted to. Unfortunately, 
in one respect, property is very much divided in 
Savoy. There are few rich men without the taint of 
nobility — few people, therefore, of liberal opinions 
who are capable of leaving their country and living 
in Turin as national representatives. At least this 
is the reason given me why Savoy is principally 
represented by reactionists. I should have explained 
the matter by saying that the liberals hold aloof and 
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wait for organic Changes; whilst the church drives 
up the cretins to the poll. However this may bcj 
ignorance or incapacity on the part of the ministers 
has allowed the nobles and the priests to resume a 
great part of their influence, and almost forced the 
masses^ who fear on this account the return of the 
ancient regime, to turn their eyes towards France. 

To illustrate the slovenly manner in which the 
affftirs of Savoy have usually been managed by 
Fiedmontese ministers, it is good to mention that in 
1849 the task of organizing the National Guard was 
committed by a democratic ministry to two leaders 
of the reaction, Messieurs Costa de Beauregard and 
Martinet. The same ministry appointed another 
reactionist to be Intendant-General of Chambery, 
and allowed him to act in perfect harmony with the 
notorious Carlier. The Bonapartists have always 
found devoted friends among the high functionaries 
of Savoy whenever an exile was to be arrested, im- 
prisoned, or given up.. 

The leaders of the liberal party who have thought 
it best to identify themselves with Fiedmontese pro- 
gress and avert the eyes of their countrjrmen froni 
beyond the Guier, succeed sometimes in their 
endeavours. Baron Bianchi, a member of the 
democratic opposition, as it is called, was named the 
other day as its deputy by the city of Albertville, 
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capital of Upper Savoy. At this election^ all the 
popular orators were from Piedmont ; and my friend, 
Lorenzo Yalerio^ himself one of the most influential 
men of the party^ came on this occasion to speak. 
There was a great outburst of enthusiasm. The 
people of the neighbouring villages came down in 
processions preceded by music. All the bells of all 
the churches^ from those of the city to those perched 
on the highest platforms^ rang out in full peal. The 
general cry was^ '* Go to Lombardy ; make war 
against the Austrians and the Fope^ and as in '48 
we will be by your side/' As there is nothing very 
attractive^ at present, to liberal minds in the state of 
France^ it would not^ I imagine^ be difficult for a 
Piedmontese ministry^ with the slightest good will, 
to tarn this enthusiasm into a proper channel. 
The priests and the nobles might then be allowed to 
hanker as much as they pleased after despotism; 
and might even at last be induced to leave the 
country for its good. 

A great deal of noise was made in 1848 by the 
invasion of the Yoraces. The meaning of that event 
was simply this :*^A number of Savoyards established 
at Lyons, taking it as a matter of course that repub- 
lican France included the department of the Mont 
Blanc^ started, mostly unarmed, marched over' the 
Mont du Ghat, and proceeded by the valley of Aiz 
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towards Chambery. They at first met with no resist- 
ance^ and were even well received. The authorities 
bent before them. They made some mistakes^ though 
they committed no violence. They were rather too 
ragged and obstreperous, and also rather too unpro- 
vided with arms and averse to severe measures. 
They shared, in fact, the want of political resolution 
and the silly benignity and enthusiasm of the vic- 
tors of February in Paris. At that time, as we 
have seen, the upper classes were intensely anti- 
Gallic. They had not been soothed by the establish- 
ment of despotism. Accordingly as the Yoraces 
were accompanied by certain Frenchmen, with large 
beards and wide trowsers, who went about with their 
hands in their pockets and offended every one by the 
usual self-sufficiency of their nation, the aristocrats 
of Chambery and the neighbourhood raised the cry 
that Savoy was invaded by strangers, took arms, and 
collected a mob ; so that whilst the good-humoured 
chimney-sweepers, hurdy-gurdy players, and marmot 
dancers, who were known under the portentous 
appellation of "Voraces,^* were enjoying their victory, 
they were suddenly attacked and dispersed, and 
Chambery returned to the allegiance of its legitimate 
sovereign. The best part of the joke is, that those 
who led the great movement against the so-called 
foreigners now bitterly repent the part they played, 
and try to excuse themselves by saying that 'Hhe 
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invading column were too dirty and made too 
much noise ! '^ At bottom of all this, as I have said^ 
there is of course priestly influence. Nothing else 
could make a set of reasonable, good, and amiable 
men — such as compose upper society in Savoy — play 
such tricks before high Heaven. 
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CHAPTER V. 



THE GBEEN TABLE. 



In the neighbourhood of Chambery, some ten 
miles to the norths lies Aix-les-Bains, a town of a very 
different character. Lately it has rapidly increased 
in importance; and it bids fair to make itself as 
much talked of for good or for evil as Baden-Baden 
or Spa. At the place^ you can learn exactly the ebbs 
and flows of its prosperity — when the Romans fre- 
quented it^ and when Madame de Solm honoured it 
with her presence. I confess, however, to have been 
ignorant of its existence until I read the ^' Raphael'' of 
Lamartine, which contains descriptions of the neigh- 
bouring scenery, so poetical that it seemed to me 
they must be exaggerated. They but just reach the 
truth, however ; many visitors to Aix have no doubt 
been sent thither by them ; and the inhabitants do 
well to venerate the memory of the poet's visit, and 
to point out the places where he wandered in quest 
of inspiration. 
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Aix-les-BainB^ as the guide-books say, '^ is famous 
for its thermal waters.^' I am not fond of that 
kind of literature; but^ having been kept withia 
doors during a great part of my stay^ was led to 
read nearly everything that has been published upon 
the subject. I thus became convinced, for a short 
time^ that Aix was the most important place on the 
face of the earth ; that it was in some sort the centre 
of the universe. I learned all about its antiquities 
which have occupied whole generations of learned 
men^ and knew for the nonce by heart the vast 
list of diseases which can find relief only there. 

The mind of Aix looks upon human nature as a 
thing tortured by rheumatisms, muscular^ articular^ 
and nervous, by periostosis^ necrosis, prurigo^ eczema^ 
catarrh, paralysis^ and fifty other horrible diseases, 
and which is or ought to be perpetually packing up 
to come and be cleansed by those miraculous waters. 
The chief title of an enlightened government to 
respect is^ the large sum it has voted to keep up and 
improve the establishment. The dynasty that sur- 
rounds it with its august solicitude is worthy on that 
account alone of gratitude and admiration ; and the 
prayers of the poor and the love of subjects are 
promised to the Emperor of the French^. because he 
has given seven hundred francs for the same purpose* 

It cannot be denied, however, that the chief 
attraction of Aix is not its waters but its green tables. 
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People don't come there to be cared, bat they come 
to lose their money and their health in the fascinating 
excitement of gambling. Compare the dismal, seedy, 
green-stained establishment of the Baths,— which 
looks for all the world like the land villa of a Triton or 
some other amphibioos gentleman in uneasy circum- 
stances, — with the gorgeous, spick-and-span-new 
Casino ! BencYolent men are praying for donations 
to the one, whilst the other has given a stupendous 
fortune to its propiietOT* A million francs, it is trui^ 
sre about to be expended upon the baths ; but only 
through the powerful intervention of Monsieur Bias, 
the proprietor of the Casino, the Astor of Aix-les- 
Bains. He has farmed the right to keep a gaming- 
house for a certain number of years* Prejudiced 
people pretend that he obtained the privilege by cor- 
ruption ; and it would not be at all surprising if the 
right to corrupt were so acquired. There was talk, 
when I was there, of a costly service of plate im- 
ported from France as a present to an influential 
minister ; but it does not necessarily follow that it 
was purchased with the profits of the gambling- 
table, or that it was more than an offering of private 
friendship. 

I did not feel much interest in visiting the place 
where patients were undergoing the mysterious ope- 
rations of sudationj excitation, remkicn, and conges* 
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tiaUi through which they are* obliged to travel on 
their road to health, under the learned surveillance 
of the excellent Dr. Davat, who has passed his life in 
analysing the sulphurous waters, and who, I am 
told by medical men in Paris, must, be accepted as 
an absolute authority on such subjects.. I only know 
that he threatened to cure me, and that want of 
leisure alone saved me. His account of various cures 
effected in recent years was interesting, even to an 
unscientific listener. He tells me that preparations 
have been made for receiving patients all through 
the winter. From his account, and from what I saw 
and heard from others, it appears that the whole 
occupation of the greater part of tbe inhabitants of 
Aix is that of attending to the various wants of 
visitors. The city is organised as a hospital. Every 
one has all the knowledge and practice necessary to 
make capital nurses. Even little children have ac- 
quired a habit of entering rooms gently, as if they 
always contained sick beds. The waiters speak softly, 
as if accustomed to deal with nervous people. The 
rooms are well fitted up for the purpose. There are 
sedan chairs to bring you home wrapped in sheets and 
blankets, that you may continue perspiring all day 
if you please.' There are horses, and donkeys, and 
vehicles of all descriptions ; and unless you look very 
sturdy and healthy indeed, their owners don't perse* 
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cute you very vociferously. Men who have gondolas 
for hire bore you under their breath to cross the 
lake^ and curse you in a whisper if you refuse. 

In spite of all this^ as I have said, it is easy to 
see that more than one-half of the visitors believe 
they are in no need of baths. They come there and 
enjoy the quiet, easy life of the place, just sufficient 
to enable them to keep up to the mark for the 
gaming-table. Even the greater part of the Casino 
is a delusion — its elegant gardens, its reading-rooms, 
its orchestras, its dancing saloons, all are subordinate 
to that wing on the right hand as you enter, where 
from morning till evening you hear a sharp jumping 
sound ; then the rattling of a marble in a kind of 
circular trench; then the insidious insinuation 
" Faites voire jeu, messieurs ;" and then the stern 
announcement, " Le jeu est fait : " whereupon you 
know that in an instant thousands of francs have 
changed hands. 

From conversations which I heard at table, I 
learned that even young men who had been deluded 
by ladies to take a boating excursion on the lake, 
always made it a practice to rush back whilst they 
were supposed to be dressing for dinner, in order to 
gain or lose a few francs. I never heard anywhere in 
public the slightest allusion to the existence of the 
waters. All the conversation was, " So«and-so won 
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80 much/^ '' So-and-so lost so much/' '' M. So- 
and-so is still looking for his martingale/' ** M. le 
Comte de P has mad<$ a good thing this sea- 
son/' ** Monsiear , the celebrated French 

romancer, has lost five thoasand francs/' '^ Madame 

De has had an angry correspondence with^ her 

husband^ who won't believe that lodging and board 
can cost five hundred francs a-day ! " Amidst all 
this, not the slightest reference to the morality or 
immorality of this kind of thing. They all seem to 
believe that money was made to be exchanged only 
under such auspices ; just as the nurses of Aix think 
that men exist only to come there and get doused. 

There is a horrid fascination, after all, in the 
roulette-table. You enter the brilliantly-lighted 
portico with your friends, who all pretend, as you 
yourself pretend, not to feel the slightest interest in 
the matter. There is a dance towards. The magnifi- 
cent saloon now and then echoes to some preliminary 
strains of music. A number of old ladies are ranged 
round the walls in a thin line — ^like a regiment that 
has just encountered a volley of grape — trying to 
make the place appear inhabited. There are groups 
of children here and there, who, each time that they 
fancy the orchestra is beginning in earnest, endea- 
vour to form quadrilles, or start off in a polka, and 
remain with disappointed toes suspended in the air 
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for a moment ; and then retire under mamma's wing, 
ready to make another false start on the first oppor- 
tunity. 

One or two marriageable girls, with anoient 

beaux, who Aralk tenderly to show they have corns, 

and must not be expected to dance, come in. Now 

and then an elegant young man hovers near the door 

a moment and goes away. There is some attraction 

outside, it is true ; for the long open windows lead 

out into a terrace overhanging the garden and the 

plain that extends to the hill of Tresserve. The air 

is balmy. The sky is full of stars. There are 

vast mountains all around, dim and unsubstantial, 

looking like stationary clouds. No wonder, then, 

that some few couples wander awhile here and 

murmur together. But even these, when they 

have hung over the balustrade, or taken short 

walks to the perfumed recesses of the garden, are 

gradually drawn towards the wing I have mentioned, 

as towards the vortex of a whirlpool. Presently, 

whilst a few respectable families come in and get up 

a semblance of a dance — brothers, under the eyes of 

mammas, waltzing unwillingly with their sisters; 

uncles condescending to lead out their nieces ; even 

husbands walking listlessly with their wives ; whilst 

the orchestra plays at length with convulsive gaiety — 

presently, I say, nearly all that is young and full of 

energy and beauty has crowded into the gambling- 

h2 
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rooms ; and we must needs go there too. From a 
very early period of the evening a number of men 
have fiercely taken their seats round the oblong greea 
table. It is easy to see that most of them have lost 
the night before^ and have come determined to have 
their revenge. It would be mere fancy, however, to 
say that in their demeanour there is any sign of that 
terrible excitement which is supposed habitual with 
gamblers. The matter is evidently a matter of busi- 
ness, and no unnecessary or bewildering anxiety is 
exhibited. Each man has his particular theory, his 
superstition ; and sits there with profound faith. He 
has lost before, but he is now certain to win. And 
he does win sometimes. Many of them will tell you 
that. if you play steadily you are sure to win; and 
they all come there determined to play steadily. But 
they never do. Some accident always leads tbeia 
astray ; and instead of winning by system, they win 
or lose by mere luck. Now and then a fortunate or 
cautions man is found who makes a good living 'by 
the table. He manages, at least, to pay all his ex- 
penses, and go away with a sum in his pocket. His 
example is quoted as an encouragement, but few 
imitate him. Monsieur Bias could not exist without 
reckless visitors ; and reckless visitors are found iu 
shoals. At the end of the season almost every one 
is out of pocket, four or five young men have ruined 
their families^ and Monsieur Bias, who appears to be 
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a worthy^ benevolent man^ invests his hundreds of 
thousands of francs in the Fiedmontese Five per 
Cents. 

Every evening has its heroes. A young man 
was pointed out to me as remarkable for the courage 
with which he played. He had been plaj^ng all the 
season, but never so boldly as that night. He was 
a good-looking fellow, with an honest expression of 
countenance ! He had lost some ten or twelve thou- 
sand francs already, they said. He was determined to 
win them back» and had invented a new martingale. 
The martingale did not appear to be very successful. 
He had a pile of two-franc pieces near one hand, and 
a pile of five-franc pieces near the other. They 
melted like snow. But his waistcoat pockets were full 
of Napoleons. All these went. But he had a pocket- 
hook. I saw him change two one-thousand franc 
notes; and having turned away for a short time 
found him speculating with a small remainder of two- 
franc pieces. Nearly all through he was impertur- 
bable, but at last his hand did tremble a little, and 
his face was covered with one uniform flush from the 
eyes downward. Towards the end of the evening, 
however, I saw him stroll with his head up into the 
dancing-room, like a man lightened of all his cares, 
address himself to one of the marriageable young 
ladies, polk lightly round with emphatic indifference, 
and then disappear. Next morning, I met him in a 
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retired eating-house^ breakfasting frugally apart in a 
corner. I knew his name^ by the way, and all about 
him, and exactly how far he had gone on the road to 
ruin ; and was not surprised to learn that he had 
invented that morning a new martingale, and was 
resolved to apply it in the evening, which he did, but 
with what success may be imagined. 

This case is a common one. More than half of 
those who occupied the chairs round the table were, 
like Gustave, sons of good families in moderate cir- 
cumstances, belonging to the valley of Chambery, to 
Piedmont, or to the nearest provinces of Prance. 
The others were strangers or regular old gamblers. 
Many of the latter had probably ruined themselves 
half a century before, and played for small stakes, 
apparently to keep up an accustomed excitement. 
Behind them in a massive crowd were the miscella- 
neous visitors, amidst whom I noticed many a beau- 
tiful but anxious-looking face. — " Make your game^ 
gentlemen.^^ A hundred arras are stretched out, 
and gold and silver sparkle from one end of the 
fable to the other on the favourite numbers. '' The 
game is made." Two little wooden rakes are ad- 
vanced. The stakes that are lost by the public are 
gathered by the croupiers rapidly, and then the 
winnings are paid, all in the most imperturbable 
manner possible. Those were strange faces to look 
at, the faces of those two croupiers. Pather and son 
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evidently^ square-faced, fair-haired Germans^ witbout 
one particle of expression. They never aeemed to 
look at anything, but their eyes were everywhere ; 
they saw who had lost and who had won at a glance, 
made their calculations, paid double, quadruple, or 
twelvefold, exactly according to the position of the 
stakes, never made any blunders, never gave the 
slightest occasion for complaint, never uttered a single 
word, except " Make your game, geutlemen,^^ and, 
'^ the game is made.^' You may imagine that this 
is an easy way of gaining a living. Not at all. It 
is absolutely impossible to keep to that kind of work 
more than an hour together. The two Germans left 
the table exhausted when their time was up, and 
went to lie down somewhere. They were replaced 
by two others exactly like them ; and so the evening 
glided on, and the heaps of gold in the bank increased, 
and those who were tired of losing went to refresh 
themselves with a dance or a stroll in the garden,, 
and came back to lose again. The crowd somehow 
or other kept gradually increasing, until it was im- 
possible for the last comers to see the table at all, 
and a large detachment sheered off to play at rouge 
et noir in another room. 

This is the way life wags all through the summer 
season and the autumn season at Aix. About five 
thousand visitors come here every year. You may 
know easily who they are. Their names are published 
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day by day on a leaf, and the precious volume is 
bound at the end of the year. I looked through and 
saw very few English names. Most of the visitors 
were from Savoy, Piedmont, and the Lyonnais — from 
Lyons especially. However, a knot of fashionables 
from Paris do come in the height of the season. 
Attempts have been made to represent the place as 
a rendezvous for gnUantry. No such thing. People 
go there to soak in sulphurous water or to play. 
They have no time or opportunity for anything else. 
Or if anything else takes place, it is only because 
human nature is human nature all the world over. 
The tone of society, indeed, if we except this 
gambling, is highly respectable and moral. I never 
saw so many cheerful or contented-looking people. 
All the roads about were full of bright faces, the 
fields and the lanes rang with merry voices; and 
although, if in some retired spot, as you passed along, 
you overheard some snatch of conversation, the word 
martingale was sure to find a place in it, everyone 
seemed cheerful and happy. When the lake is calm, 
it is sure to be studded with * boats shaded by 
awnings, full of people, who sing or hail one another 
as they float languidly under the scorching beams of 
the sun, or glide like shadows back towards Port 
Puer when evening comes on. From the hill of 
Tresscrve, the city of Aix, which is one vast hotel, or 
lodging house, sparkles for a couple of hours with 
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shining windows. The gamblers and the sick are 
dining. After this, the magnificent Casino seems to 
absorb all the light, and the sham ball begins, and 
the gambling-room is crowded; Monsieur Bias is 
content ; and a few sulky landholders in the neigh- 
bourhood, who pretend that all this is immoral, 
go to bed, after talking for half an hour of the 
dreadful retribution which, sooner or later, will 
overtake the Fiedmontese Government for allowing 
such doings within its territories. Good night, 
gentlemen. Because ye are virtuous, shall there be 
no more cakes and ale ? What would those pater- 
nal characters who so eagerly volunteer to manage 
our affairs and kill us if we object — what would our 
statesmen do, if we had no vices ? If the gambling 
at Aix be ever abolished, it will be as a concession 
to private influence more powerful than that of M. 
Bias ; or, perhaps, as a sop to the moral world — the 
price of immunity for the far more demoralising 
institution of the Lottery. 
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CHAPTER V. 

ENVIRONS OF LAKE BOUROET. 

My companion in this trip was fall of nothings from 
our first arrival, but of one subject. He wanted to 
see the vine-trees, of which he had read, trailed from 
tree to tree, forming irregular festoons of fruit and 
leaves. Until he had had satisfaction in that respect, 
nothing could interest him ; and therefore, on the 
very first day after our arrival at Chambery, we went 
aloDg the valley towards Aix, looking out for those 
picturesque objects. For my part, I remembered, in 
my school-boy days, having crossed from Ouchy to a 
village near Evian, on the Savoy side of Lake Leman, 
and that the first thing that struck me was the sight 
of long ranges of barked trees laden with enormous 
vines, the branches of which inter9)ingled, forming a 
perfect screen. Behind them, a little higher up the 
steep slope, was another range ; and, higher up, auo- 
ther and another, so that as we approached across the 
smooth waters of the lake, we seemed to be coming 
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to a mountain of vine-festoons. Possibly my memory 
exaggerated the effect. At any rate^ both I and my 
friend were at first disappointed; for in the valley of 
Aix the trees on which the vines are trailed are short 
and stunted. It is true^ they are allowed to vegetate 
on their own account^ so that the festoons^ — for every- 
where the vine-branches leap from tree to tree — start 
out of masses of other foliage. By degrees^ however^ 
setting aside our reminiscences and our fancies ac- 
quired from reading, we perceived that those vine- 
yards formed a very beautiful feature in the land- 
scape. They assisted me in dissuading my companion 
from his too impetuous desires to be always emulat- 
ing the chamois, and climbing to the top of steep and 
rugged mountains ; and although he threatened every 
morning to be off for Sallanches, we spent the greater 
part of our time in following the lanes and footpaths 
in that beautiful expanse of country, pausing some- 
times to admire little green nooks and tiny land- 
scapes surrounded by miniature eminences, always 
certain that we had only to raise our eyes to see stu- 
pendous mountains in every direction. 

In these strolls we became acquainted not only 
with all the points which are set down in guide-books 
as worthy of admiration, and which are, perhaps, the 
most beautiful, though, expectation being too hi^ly 
raised, they always disappoint ; but found out also 
some delightful walks for ourselves. Having traeed 
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up a deep ravine, cut through a level plain, like a 
trench^ and only revealed by a fringe of trees, between 
which, when you draw nigh, you can look down into 
gloomy depths where water darts along like a swift 
shadow, we came to the famous cascade of Grezy. In 
a deep hollow, on the edges of which, on all sides, 
rickety houses and sheds are built, we found a multi- 
tude of short leaps of water plunging into smooth, 
slippery holes, which they have worn in the rock 
with great bustle and noise, but without producing 
any impression of awe or danger. The place is en- 
closed, and you are let in as into a puppet-show. At 
iSrst I felt inclined to sneer, but over one of the 
holes there was a tombstone, recording that, in 1818, 
a young and beautiful woman, named Madame Broc^ 
having visited the place in company with the Queen 
Hortense, had lost her footing, fallen into an abyss 
not lai'ger than a water-butt, been sucked down by 
the irresistible force of the water, and drowned. I 
suppose the whole rock is honeycombed underneath. 
This solemn warning reminded us that death may be 
found by stumbling over a pebble in a garden-path. 
We continued our walk thoughtfully to the village of 
Gr6zy, wandered through the hills, up and down the 
steep sloping fields, — waded a torrent cold as ice and 
clear as glass,— and returned by lonely and shady roads 
towards the town. During my subsequent walks, 
I was almost always alone ; for my companion, whose 
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£ne taste and poetic appreciation of the beauties of 
scenery contributed to heighten the pleasure of these 
wanderings^ was suddenly compelled to return to 
England. We shook hands at Port Fuer one 
morning, and the steamer went away along that 
shiniug field between the solemn hills just as the 
gaudy glare of day succeeded to the cold light of 
the early hour. 

The hill of Tresserve is a favourite object of the 
walks of the people of Ais. The town itself is situated 
at the bottom of an immense slope^ coming down from 
the rocky range which walls off the valley from the 
country of the Beauges, and from the heart of which 
the sulphurous waters spring. Most of the streets 
have a steep incline ; and as the houses are thrown 
irregularly together, they seem just to have slipped 
down to that position. The Casino, however, is 
squarely built upon the plain, audits garden stretches 
some distance across the level that extends in that 
direction towards the hill of Tresserve. This hill, 
like a long green screen with a level summit, shuts 
out the view of the lake, except from the upper streets 
of the town. At the northern end, overlooking Port 
Puer, there is an old bouse built of stones of unusual 
size. The Devil is said to have been its architect ; 
but the legend is so common to every country, that it 
did not strike us as particularly romantic. In the 
middle ages, all great exertions in architecture were 
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attribated to the Devil, as they are now in the East, 
and in all the uncultivated districts of Europe. There 
are twenty bridges in the Alps attributed to that 
cunning hand. The DeviFs House, on the hill of 
Tresserve, was built in the last century. It sprang 
up in the course of a singte night ; and the souls of 
the man and woman who lived in it paid the archi- 
tect. For a long time it had remained uninhabited, 
until, a year or two ago, one of our countrymen, con- 
temptuous of superstition, determined to hire it, and 
to live there. The old house, however, did no credit 
to the Devil's foresight, and was indeed originally a 
mistake, being built of such huge blocks that every 
room is like a cellar. A modern construction has 
therefore been run up against it. 

Beautiful views of the lake across which boats 
are always flitting, and which looks on clear days so 
bright, so transparent, so unlike anything with 
weight and substance, that you fancy it a piece of 
the sky seen through a ring of mountains supported 
in some magical way — may be obtained from the 
footpaths which wind, still amidst vine- festoons, along 
the hill towards the village at the other extremity. 
We spent a day there in the villa of M. Viviand, and 
enjoyed true Savoyard hospitality. I say Savoyard, 
because the name in English has no offensive signi- 
fication ; and it is indeed difficult to understand how 
the people of the country can have suffered them- 
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selves to be provoked into adopting the ungrammatical 
alias of Savoisien. On the estate we saw illustra- 
tions of some of the disasters to which residents in 
this apparently ever-smiling land are exposed. Not 
long before a hail-storm^ coming from the direction 
of the Beauges, had trodden under foot everything 
in the shape of a crop that it met with in its narrow 
track. In all Monsieur Viviand's vineyards, there 
was not a single cluster^ a single grape left intact. 
The fruit had not been stripped from the branches, 
but every atom had been struck and had shrivelled 
and blackened^ so that it fell to dust as we 
touched it. 

Along the foot of the hill^ partly indeed through 
the shallow part of the lake^ runs the line of railway. 
The works, as usual, were superintended by English- 
men. The inhabitants of the valley of Chambery and 
Aix seem to expect great things to result from this 
railway when it is finished. According to them, it 
will bring strangers to settle in their valley, and 
assist them in developing its riches. Probably they 
are right ; but they must take care not to split upon 
a rock, which I see lying exactly in their course. 
They have scarcely yet escaped from the delusion 
that all Englishmen are Milords ;' or at any rate, all 
Englishmen who travel or reside abroad ; and seem 
ready to meet new-comers with high prices and 
extravagant respect. Experience will teach them 
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that, save in the case of a few eccentricities, the 
English who go to reside in foreign countries, do so 
because it is impossible to live at home with any- 
thing like comfort on moderate means. Not that 
food is much dearer in London than anywhere else ; 
but London is the country of appearances, and few 
families have the courage to be comfortable without 
seeming so. They would rather not eat their cake, 
than that their neighbours should not see them cut- 
ting it with a golden knife. This is addressed to the 
Savoyards ; for all Englishmen know it but too well. 
They must receive strangers, therefore, in a judicious 
spirit — be content with the influx of foreign capital 
— and not have two sets of prices, one for them- 
selves, and another for the English. These rules 
have at length been learned even by the hotels of 
Paris, since our middle classes have begun to. travel. 
It is true that there are still some people who believe 
in the Milord made of money. Costly apartments 
were fitted out last vear for Brown and Jones, ex- 
pected over to see the Exhibition; but they remained 
empty through the season. Our countrymen, indeed, 
are now inclined to go to the opposite extreme : and 
because, speaking of other times and of people who 
know how to take life roughly, who are on their own 
ground, and who pass through what coddled youths 
call wretchedness looking quite happy and comfort- 
able, I have shown on what a small sum existence 
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is or was possible in Paris — because I have been 
thus communicative^ friends have expected me to 
inform them how they may live in a tolerably luxu- 
rious manner in a state somewhat approaching that 
•of a pasha, in the best quarters, combining the ad- 
vantages of romantic experience with the enjoyment 
of the best society, — and all for a mere nothing. 

A propos of the railroad, I may mention that 
when I passed the Mont Cenis on foot, it struck me 
as very absurd to think of running a tunnel right 
through that immense block of mountain from Lans- 
lebourg to the valley of the Novalese. Indeed this 
idea seems now to be given up ; not from its immense 
cost and inutility, but because they suppose it to be 
impracticable on account of the quantity of water in 
the mountain. They are afraid, instead of a tunnel, 
to make the source of a new river. The valley of 
the Arc is surrounded on all sides, at Lanslebourg, 
by lofty peaks, on many of which the snow rests 
throughout the year. Between these peaks the 
range sinks, forming a succession of cols leading into 
the Tarantaise on one side, and into the valleys of 
Piedmont on the other. The most marked of these 
cols immediately above Lanslebourg is the Mont 
Cenis, which is not, properly speaking, a pass, but a 
high plain between mountains, reached by a very steep 
and regular slope on the Savoy side. It struck me that 
the best way would be to take advantage of the 
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configuration of the ground^ and to run the railway 
in zigzags up the side of the mountain^ with plat- 
forms at the end of each straight line^ upon which 
the train could run^ before being turned upon the 
other. In this way the extreme carriages would be 
first and last by turns. Experience has proved in 
the passage of the Apennines between Busalla and 
(renoa that very steep inclines may safely be adopted. 
The whole line in this part should be covered with 
an iron roof, to prevent it being constantly clogged 
with snow. I throw out this suggestion to Mr. 
Henfrey, whose name is so well known in connexion 
with Sardinian railways — and return to the valley of 
Aix. 

Between the northern extremity of the hill of 
Tresserve and another range higher and bolder that 
continues to the extremity of the lake^ there is a 
valley by which you approach Port Puer. Here 
boats may always be had for excursions ; and here 
stop the steamers which ply daily across the lake 
through the channel of Savi^re, and by the Rhone 
to Lyons. On Sundays^ one of the steamers makes 
the tour of the lake. We had already been over to 
Bordeaux in a boat to see the site of the. old residence 
of the Dukes of Savoy, which was originally decorated 
by disciples of Giotto^ but which in the philosopher 
Montaigne's time had been changed into a sword 
manufactory. We now determined to visit the 
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Abbaye of Hauteoombe, where the Dukes of Savoy 
have generally chosen to be buried. The trip was 
a delightful one. The steamer was so crowded that 
it was almost impossible to leave a place when once 
it had been taken. The excursionists were not all 
bathers or gamblers, as might have been expected. 
At least one half were peasant people from the vil* 
lages in the neighbourhood, intent on combining 
pleasure with piety ; for the Abbaye is a place of 
pilgrimage. Among them we saw the pretty girl of 
6re2y ; but who the pretty girl of Grezy was, I don't 
think I shall have an opportunity of telling the 
reader; for it is impossible, and indeed would be 
quite impertinent, to relate all our excursions and 
all that happened therein. On arriving at the Abbaye 
the whole crowd of visitors rushed ashore, and the 
steep green slope and the road swarmed with people 
eager to take advantage of the hour granted them. 
The Abbaye is built upon a combe, or rocky point, 
advancing into the waters. It is quite a modern 
edifice, for it was ruined at the time of the Revolution 
and replaced by a manufactory of pottery. 

As I have already mentioned, I cannot promise 
to indulge the studious reader with the annals of 
every remarkable place mentioned in these pages. 
Indeed there is reason to suspect, that in this serious 
age people donH care about becoming acquainted with 
the past in so surreptitious a way. Without mercy, 
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therefore^ I sacrifice all my historical studies; and 
shall endeavour never to say more than precisely 
sufiBcient to indicate the value and importance of any 
description I may be tempted to make. At Haute- 
combe^ however, I may be permitted to recapitulate 
one or two general facts^ which will perhaps prove all 
the reader may desire to know about the very early 
history of Savoy. 

The province of Savoy — to go back to the point 
where the history of all modem states necessarily 
begins — ^after the dismemberment of the Boman 
Empire, was for two hundred years alternately Bur- 
gundian and French. At length, however, the new 
empire of Germany, which was scarcely at any time 
in reality more than a loose confederation of princes 
and states acknowledging one head, absorbed it. In 
those days it was inhabited by a very limited popu- 
lation. The few plains and broad valleys were re- 
claimed, it is true, from the primeval forests ; and 
here and there, higher in the mountains, existed great 
clearings, in the midst of which some fortunate soldier 
or brigand had erected his dwelling-place, either 
building a castle or taking possession of the deserted 
villas of previous possessors. Around these centres 
gradually rose hamlets and villages, which never^ 
however, attained any very important dimensions. 
The world was given up to pillage, and men sought 
the least semblance of protection; but what they 
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found near the ancestors of our aristocracies and 
royal families was too slight, and given on too hard 
conditions. 

The real nuclei of successful new establishments 
— ^for one or two towns of Roman origin always 
maintained a struggling existence, generally under 
the sway of a Bishop — ^were, in almost every case, 
religious congregations. Savoy was civilised in a 
great measure by monks; and it is the consideration 
of this service that must mitigate our censure of the 
war which that class of men has almost ever since 
waged against civilisation. It was they who first put 
the axe to the root of the pine-trees, the elms, and 
the oaks which shaded the greater part of the coun- 
try, and substituted groves of chestnut-trees. They 
opened tracts which grateful history calls roads. 
They drained many marshes. Not only so, but they 
first pleaded for the rights of humanity, and inter- 
ceded between the wretched peasants and the men of 
wrath and violence, who called themselves their lords. 
It is true that the dignitaries of the Church soon 
foi^ot those pious ways, and being corrupted by the 
possession of property, tried, often with success, to 
become princes in their turn. But meanwhile they 
had done good work. The Church was really the ark 
to which humanity fled for shelter during that terrible 
deluge of violence and wrong. 

In many places throughout Savoy, in quiet val- 
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leys, there exist traditions of peaceful times, spent by 
the peasantry beneath the shadow of gr^^t monas- 
teries^ which opened their gates to receive them when 
some frightened shepherd hastened to bring news 
that armed men were coming up from the more 
thickly inhabited but more miserable valleys. When 
most of the fortified places fell before the furious 
onslaught of the Saracens, who overran the country 
during nearly a century, many of these monasteries 
held good, or were overlooked in the retired places 
where they were built. 

The origin of almost all monasteries in the middle 
ages was the voluntary association of pious or 
wretched men, who yearned for tranquillity in times 
when the whole world was unsettled by invasions and 
troubled by wars. When a sufBcient number bad 
gathered together, they generally sent to some al* 
ready flourishing monastery for a deputy to establish 
laws. The rule of Saint Benedict was the one most 
frequently observed. They took their meals in com- 
mon. All labour required was performed within the 
precincts of the monastery. Some monks made gar- 
ments, others cooked; the majority cultivated the 
fields. Each establishment was a colony, in which, 
sobriety reigning and the division of labour being 
applied, success and prosperity were always certain. 
Families from devastated districts soon, of course, 
were atteacted to the neighbourhood of these estab- 
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lishments, which were not at first built in almott 
inaccessible places, bat were, in reality, great religioas 
&rms. 

Hautecombe, however, was of comparatiTely 
modem foundation ; and seems rather to have been 
chosen as a place of penance or refnge than as an 
agricnltoral speculation. It was a colony from the 
Abbaye of Aulps, the majestic ruins of which may still 
be seen in a narrow but fertile yalley shut in amidst 
the mountains of the Chablais. The order had always 
been protected by the early Counts of Savoy ; and this 
WIS why its numbers so rapidly increased that it was 
compelled to send a detachment from Aulps to the 
borders of Lake Bourget. At first they dwelt at a 
place called Fomolo, on the left bank ; and it was 
only at the beginning of the twelfth century that 
they removed to the other side, and called the place 
of their establishment Hautecombe. The protection 
of the Savoy princes followed them in their joumey- 
ings, and they obtained considerable grants of land^ 
and so prospered, that they too soon began to send 
oat colonies, one of which went as far as Constanti- 
nople. Saint Bernard says, that in his time they 
numbered over two hundred. 

There appears to have been something particularly 
feuicinating to the princes of Satoy — whose mental 
constitution seems always to have been a mixture of 
the Trappist and the free-booter — in this romantic. 
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out-of-the-way establishment. They early chose it 
for their place of sepulchre. Humbert the Third was 
buried at Hautecombe^ with Anna de Zeringen^ 
sumamed Germana^ his wife^ in 1189; and after 
them a long list of princes and princesses^ among^ 
whom was Feter^ the Little Charlemagne^ who exer- ' 
cised such great influence in England at the court 
of Queen E|eanor^ his piece. Philip the Second, the 
Savoyard Lackland — Who intrigued and fought all 
his life to be FrincCj because he felt himself capable 
of reigning, and reached the throne too ill and feeble 
to do much good — the common case of the aspirant 
for political power — ^was buried at Hautecombe, in 
1497 j after which three centuries elapsed, during 
which the Abbaye was by degrees abandoned, then 
profaned and utterly ruined. It was rebuilt, however, 
after 1815; ^nd Carlo Felice — sumamed by his 
loving subjects. Carlo Feroce — ^was buried there in 
1831. We shall meet with a new royal burying-place 
in the neighbourhood of Turin, 

M. Cibrario, the literary politician of Fiedmont,. 
has written a very elaborate account of the reconstruc- 
tion of this monument, the antiquities of which he 
has studied with rare diligence. He concludes his 
narrative by mentioning, that the boatmen of the 
lake in times of danger are accustomed to invoke 
Saint Erina, whose head is preserved in the reliquary 
of Hautecombe, In order to assist the saint in 
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carrying oat the good wiU he is supposed to possess. 
Carlo Felice caused a pharos to be erected on the 
extreme point of the rock of Hautecombe, and its 
light always twinkles as soon as darkness sets in 
above the waters of the lake. 

Having streamed rapidly through the magnificent 
church, and admired the tombs and statues, none of 
which are admirable as works of art, the crowd 
spread along a narrow ledge, shaded with walnut- 
trees, high up above the lake, but still only at the 
foot of the steep mountain covered with brushwood, 
broken up here and there with precipices, behind 
which the sun had already disappeared, though it 
was not long after noon. Most of them crowded 
round a cabaret, others rested here and there, and 
others pushed on to see the intermittent fountain, as 
they call a little hole among the trees, which is 
empty at one time, and presently after a rumbling 
has been heard in the mountain is filled with water, 
and then empties again, without any apparent 
cause. 

On leaving Hautecombe, the steamer moved 
at reduced speed, close along the precipitous base of 
the mountain of the Cat, in order to enable the 
excursionists to admire certain points, certain cas- 
cades, certain defiles, which it is agreed are very 
beautiful. Every one crowded as much as possible 
to that side of the vessel to distinguish these minia- 
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tore and catalogaed beauties. This was a good 
opportunity to gaze at the whole prospect of the 
lake^ and the yast amphitheatre of which it formed 
the centre and the mirror. The near rocks with 
their bluff forms were alone^ it is troe^ distinctly 
reflected ; but all around dim, shadowy resemblances 
could be traced — resemblances of the long fringe of 
trees on the rim of the lake^ of the green hills dotted 
with houses that rose immediately behind, ot the 
vast slopes still further away, and of the towering 
peaks, whose jagged outlines made an irregular dark 
horizon, from behind which light beamed intensely, 
though where we were the evening seemed to have 
begun. Far away to the south, and high up in the 
dear bine sky, a range of peaks, with expanses of 
snow toward their summits, were glittering, as it were^ 
in a rosy atmosphere ; and indeed, whilst the lake 
had become dim, and the trees in the valley seemed 
to have gone to sleep, with scarfs of white mist 
interlaced in their branches, and the western range 
was nothing more than a great black shadow, tiie 
upper slopes of the range to the east, and the rocks 
that crowned them, were still brilliant with sun- 
shine. 
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CHAPTER VI. 

THE CRADLE OV THE SAYOY DYNASTY. 

When I made up my mind to leave Chamberyj 
where I was fascinated as much by the amiability 
of the inhabitants as by the beauty of the scenery 
around, and its agreeable associations^ I determined 
to take a near look at the province of Maurienne, where 
the House of Sayoy had its rise. The trip was a 
pleasant one^ and I shall rapidly set down what 
were the impressions left upon my mind. 

Certainly there is no better way of estimating the 
actual position of the dynasty that rules in Piedmont, 
and aspires to the conquest of Italy^ than allowing 
the pages on which its history is recorded to flutter 
in the breezes of its cradle of mountains. It was 
impossible to carry any solid documents with me. 
I was satisfied with the popular sketch of Claude 
Genoux, the humble Savoyard wanderer^ who has 
put together his materials, addressed to people of his 
own class, in a very readable form. If the reader 
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will accompany me on an excursion which I relate, 
by exception^ as an introduction to the early history 
of Savoy^ he may perhaps derive the same advantage 
that I did. At any rate I send him to history^ as a 
warning that we have been indulging too much in 
episodical studies ; and that our real object is to get 
some insight into the material and moral condition 
• of Piedmont^ considered as the centre and governing 
province of the kingdom of Sardinia^ which Italian 
men of letters now begin to style the Subalpine 
kingdom. 

I shook hands as it were with France when 
I shook hands with Lanfrey, whose friendship, 
though we differ on many points of opinion^ I am 
proud of, for I think he will rank among the first 
names that give lustre to the city of Ghambery. 
This would not be saying much if we did not remem- 
ber that Bousseau was of Ghambery by adoption. 
We talked of snow and glaciers, studied maps and 
guide-books, debated the great debate between reason 
and faith, transported ourselves in imagination to 
that atelier where our old friend M. Jeanron had 
first brought us together, and which all his disciples 
remember so affectionately ; and parted, one after- 
noon, towards the middle of September. On leav- 
ing the faubourg in [the direction of Montmelian, 
I noticed the works of the railway going on in 
the bed of a torrent — the Laisse— one of those which 
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traverses Chambery. A few languid Savoyards were 
picking up the round pebbles as if at play. It was 
easy to see there was no English head-workman there^ 
as at Tresserve and at the cutting under Lemenc. I 
wonder why they don't gather all the idle children 
who play and fight about the streets of Chambery, 
making an occasional begging excursion into some 
cst6, and set them to do this work. This is how 
they manage matters in Egypt ; where, however, they 
don't pay the little urchins they thus retrieve from 
idleness. 

At the end of the straight road that leads out of 
Ghambery, just before you turn towards the valley 
of the Is^re, I listened hard for the roar of the cata- 
ract at the World's End, but could not distinguish 
it. From this point the road undulates, but very 
slightly, along the bottom of a magnificent valley. 
On the left hand, a huge range of hills, forming the 
western bulwark of that wild and almost unexplored 
country, called the Beauges, stretches in rather 
monotonous grandeur. On the right, further off, 
the beautiful swells of Barberaz conceal the Ghar- 
mettes, and lead the eye up to the gloomy ravines 
of Apremont. From this road, perhaps, the com- 
pletest view may be obtained of the great precipice 
of Mont Granier. The mountain belongs to the 
huge cluster of hills that rises between Chambery 
and Grenoble, towards the summit of which is the 
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monastery of the great Chartreuse. After passing 
it, we entered the valley of the Isere^ that crosses 
the mouth of the one by which we were coming 
at right angles ; and having turned round the base 
of a hill, covered with hanging vineyards, arrived at 
a suburb of Montmelian. The hill was formerly- 
capped by a fortress which was besieged, I know 
not how many times, by the French — always taken^ 
and found to be utterly ineffectual to check their 
progress. It was at length destroyed by treaty. 
After 1815 the monarchs of Sardinia, more clearly 
showing than before that they never intended to 
risk their armies in defending Savoy, in case of 
invasion, built a fort high up the valley of the Arc 
at Esseillon, in order to defend the approaches of 
Mont Cenis. When we put all these circumstances 
together, with those already mentioned, it is not 
surprising that so large a number of Savoyards 
should consider themselves French. At any rate, 
they are placed in the position of the suburbs of a 
fortress which are abandoned or destroyed at the 
first approach of an enemy. 

A long bridge leads over the rapid, muddy Isere. 
I crossed it at about six, having made up my mind 
to leave the great high road for good and all, that 
evening. The nearest way to the town of La 
Bochette, to which I was bounds would liave been 
by the ruins of Montmayeur, two towers rising 
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Ix^y on the brow of a bill opposite Montmelian ; 
Imt a farmer, with whom I walked some distance^ 
told me that I should inevitably lose my way if I 
attempted that walk in the evening. He disapfMroved 
even of my starting for La Bocbette so late ; advised 
me not to turn aside to visit Saint Helen of the 
Lake, and not to lose a moment. Accordingly I 
followed the cmrve of the road for some distance^ 
every step taking me farther from La Rochette ; bat 
on arriving at a little hamlet I took counsel of a 
blacksmith, who said that there was a practicable 
but rather intricate path to the White Chapel. It 
proved to be steep, narrow, winding, and slimy ; and 
had been worn in the rock between high hedges and 
trees. Water oozes into it, and trickles down on all 
hands, ^s almost as much a stream as a. path. 
Some cows, with chins on the ground and hind- 
quarters high up in the air, were sliding down, 
urged by the shrill cry of a boy, whose head looked 
like a porcupine. A blear-eyed youth, with a woollen 
night-cap a foot and a half high, and a girl who 
seemed all waist and heel, were standing very 
fondly together in a break that led into a field. 
Near the summit, amid trees, beneath which shadows 
were rapidly thickening, very fantastic forms flitted. 
Hiey seemed occupied; and were probably giving 
the last touch to the agricultural labours of the day. 
I thought of sailors, seeing that all was right and 
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tight between sunset and dark. At all thin man,, 
with large hands and feet, who ran softly by, crying 
'^ La ! la ! la ! " was no doubt engaged on a matter of 
business; but pantomime that does not explain 
itself very clearly produces the impression of in- 
sanity. All manner of odd thoughts came to my 
mind. The last remnants of day were visible 
through a grove of chestnuts, beyond which the 
ground sloped rapidly. The dark trunks of the trees 
formed, as it were, a huge grating of bkck bars 
against a background of the colour of clouted cream. 
The roofs of one or two huts, rising above the 
horizon, seemed cut out of black paper. Over-head 
were clouds not very far oflF. There was a little light 
around, just sufficient to distinguish general forms ; 
but neither grass nor leaves. The people that passed 
appeared to have very dark shadows where their faces 
ought to have shown.. I had not been out alone so 
far from cities in the hills for many years. Night- 
isounds, such as filled the air in that high place, had 
become unfamiliar to me. There were some sharp 
cries, but whether of birds or beasts I knew not; 
and gentle gusts of wind, that passed along like 
sighs, brought inexplicable murmurs from amidst 
the trees. 

Imagination works strangely under such circum- 
stances. The path seemed so long, that I thought 
I must have lost my way. I came to a hamlet, and 
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looking into a hut where a very old woman was 
nursing a baby, and doing some work by a light 
which would have tried the youngest eyes, asked for 
the Chapelle Blanche. This was like asking for St. 
Paul's in London. Straight ahead, of course. It was 
quite dark when I fell into the high road again, 
where it descends rapidly along the side of a valley 
towards La Bochette. I could very indistinctly 
make out the forms of the mountains that rose on 
all sides ; but heard the dashing of torrents above 
and below, and saw fires and lights sparkling at the 
bottom of the valley. Who thinks in that busy 
mining district that all its activity is owing to Madame 
de Warens, or remembers that she was ruined, as all 
discoverers seem destined to be ? A man told me, that 
if I made haste I should have the privilege of walking 
with M. le Cur6, who had gone on a-head; but I came 
to the first houses without meeting a soul. It pro- 
duces a strange effect to find a town thus buried in 
darkness, made still deeper by overhanging trees. It 
was only eight o'clock ; but the streets were deserted, 
except by three or four people, in a little open place, 
who directed me to "the hotel," a wretched inn, kept 
by civil people. As I came on foot, they put me 
into the smallest and worst room in the house, the 
others being reserved for some respectable cattle- 
dealers on their way to a neighbouring market. 
It is impossible to understand the character of a 
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people or its political position^ unless we know amid 
what circumstances it lives daily. The destinies of 
Savoy may soon become an European question. I 
make no apology, therefore, for selecting here passages 
from my journal which serve to convey a picture of 
the portion of that country which has the greatest 
claim on the leigning dynasty, but which seems least 
likely to be protected in a case of emergency. On 
leaving La Rochette early in the morning, I began 
to ascend^ moving due north, a low range of hills 
covered with fields, alternating with chestnut groves, 
through the browning leaves of which the sun shone 
bright and warm. 

There is nothing so lovely as an autumnal .warm 
morning amid the mountains— when golden light 
gleams on some broad slopes whilst others are stUl 
cold and gloomy ; when dew is still trickling from 
leaf to leaf on its way to the grass, already covered 
with damp as with a white bloom ; when all seems 
moist from the blue of the sky fretted with white 
clouds to the green of the fields speckled with white 
pigeons, from the steep roofs of the houses fertile in 
moss to the bark of the trees, to the plank on which 
you cross the stream, the railing on which you put 
your hand, the dust that will not move as you trudge 
over the path, to the coats of the cattle that stand 
drooping their dank tails here and there ; even to the 
eye of the large £air girl who looks askance at you 
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from under her milk-pail^ and the lip of the mother 
who drops her kerchief and kisses her infant as a 
stranger passes by : all delicioosly moist^ but of a 
moisture that you know is about to evaporate like 
breath from a pane of glass ; heat and honest labour 
will dry it all presently. Meanwhile one would as 
soon think of Romeo holding up an umbrella lest 
/oliet^s tears might wet him from her balcony, as of 
ayoiding to steep one's feet^ one's hands, one's face 
in that refreshing bath. I brushed through the 
bashes purposely, whilst the dew-drops sparkled to 
the ground, and swarms of birds with hurried 
wing made semi-circuits on either hand to find a 
resting-place in the branches again. How transparent 
were the shadows under the trees ! how misty the 
sunny expanses I The rivulets that sometimes dis- 
persed over the path, sometimes gurgled amidst roots 
and pebbles, sometimes oozed along amidst moss, 
caught here and there the rays that slanted in, and 
glittered like liquid steel in the light of a furnace. 
Nature wore a dress embroidered with green and gold. 
In about an hour after leaving La Rochette I was 
at Arvillard, a small manufacturing town on the bor- 
der^ of France. The mountains rose steep and close, 
and densely wooded on all hands. A narrow gorge 
opened to the east. This was the Combe of St. 
HugOB, by which I knew the Col dela Freche, which 
leads over the mountains into the valley of the Arc, 

k2 
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could be reached. An old woman, of whom I asked 
advice^ told me it was a piece of madness to attempt 
to go that way, especially alone. Since the making 
of a good road by the great valley, she said, no com^ 
munication took place over the mountains with 
Savoy. She considered herself to be in France, and 
assumed the name without enjoying the unenviable 
privileges of a French citizen. Most of these people 
seem to live all their lives in these valleys, and never 
to think of going beyond. Their great fear besides 
fatigue is of what they call the brouillard; and what 
we should call clouds. Instead of talking, as men of 
the plain do, about cloud-capped mountains, and so 
forth, they grumble at a foggy day. This old lady 
told me that the stream or torrent at the bottom was 
the BredaZy which forms the official limit between 
Savoy and France. The water is quite hid amid trees 
and rocks down in the deep cleft of the mountains^ 
which rise in wooded slopes broken by precipices* 
At first there are one or two tiny fields among 
the trees ; then all traces of cultivation cease. The 
path, overshadowed everywhere, continues high 
along the side of the mountain. The old wo-* 
man, seeing me obstinate in my pedestrian in« 
tentions, said I was wrong to walk so fast at 
first. Slow and sure was the right way in the 
mountains. Her talk was principally of bears. I 
told her that I had seen the last one shot brought ia 
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to Chambeiy for the bounty money. Little did I 
think then that that great inanimate looking mass of 
for would become the hero of a political trials and 
that the telegraph would bear Imperial orders con* 
cerning it between Paris and Turin. A bad joke 
need not entail fine and imprisonment. As I after- 
wards learned^ a Chambeiy correspondent of the 
'^Diritto^' (Turin newspaper)^ with as little taste as 
wit^ mentioned the killing of this monstrous beast in 
the same sentence with one of the recent attempts on 
the life of the Emperor Napoleon III. The journal in* 
advertently published the letter^ and as it seemed evi* 
dent that the writer intended an insult^ though his 
words were so very vague that it could scarcely be 
guessed in which direction it was aimed, a prose- 
cution was ordered to be commenced. A jury would of 
course have acquitted ; but offences against foreign 
princes are not judged in that fair manner in Pied- 
mont. Vague principles are submitted to the judg- 
ment of twelve men ; whilst attacks on persons are the 
subject of special exception, and are tried by judges 
named by the Crown, which in this open way reserves 
to itself the power to punish where the public con- 
science would acquit. 

I must mention at once that this strange kind of 
legislation is comparatively new in Piedmont. It 
dates from 1852, when at the earnest suggestion of 
the king, ever ready as all kings are to circumscribe 
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liberty^ the ministry proposed and carried their reac- 
tionary measure. The king himself, however, would 
not have ventured to act according to his feelings had 
he not been threatened, and at the same time coaxed, 
by the new power which had started up one Decern* 
ber's night in France. Piedmont on that occasion 
made a concession perhaps necessary, but humiliating 
to a state professing to be independent. The con- 
cession in substance was of the principle that the 
public are the true judges of what in pcditics is 
crime or virtue, not authority — that is of the essential 
principle of a free government. I cannot touch on 
this subject without referring to the false position 
into which our representative at the late Congress 
suffered himself to be led by M. le Comte Walewsku 
The President of the Assembly launched forth 
against the press of Belgium, accusing it of all 
manner of crimes, using of course the usual absurd 
list of phrases with which we have been nauseated 
during eight years in the reactionary press; and 
intimated that the Belgian government, by a sort of 
ctnqf d^^tat, must put a stop to this state of things. 
Lord Clarendon, I am sorry to say, hastened to 
chime in, talked of '* execrable doctrines,'' and so 
forth ; and contributed to spread the prejudice that 
this poor Belgian press is daily and hourly engaged 
in preaching assassination. Was it impossible for 
him to see that the Belgian laws, hke the laws of 
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every civilised country, already amply provide for 
the punishment of any criminal imbecile who may 
transgress in the way he talked of — ^idly developing 
the thesis of his astute collei^e ; and that, therefore, 
when France caUs for new repressive laws, it is only 
in order to spread silence round her territories as she 
has spread them withb, to stifle the complaints of 
the suffering, to gag noble exiles, and make truth 
hide itself beneath the earth ? She has already pre- 
vented Spain from decreeing that press-offences shall 
be decided by jury ; she has frightened Switzerland, 
and she has made Piedmont take one backward step. 
Do any of the Piedmontese papers now preach assas- 
sination? Is not their language indeed far more 
moderate than the language of the liberal English 
press in appreciating the acts of the Imperial Govern- 
ment T Why, then, do we hear rumours that the 
limits of discussion are still farther to be curtailed 
at the suggestion of France? Lord Clarendon — 
from whom we might have expected a defence of the 
freedom of the press — gave another and most de- 
plorable example on the occasion to which I allude 
of the facility with which English diplomatists allow 
sentiments to be suggested and language to be whis- 
pered to them, throw away the chance of exhibiting 
a specimen of sturdy English indep»idence of mind 
to the world, and barter the respect of oppressed 
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nations for the lip-compliments of professional in- 
triguers who are laughing in their sleeves. 

The same old lady from whom I got my informa* 
tion on bears told me of a very suggestive incident 
which had recently taken place. One morning, some 
persons passing by a huge chestnut-tree, which she 
pointed out, found that a deep hole had been dug in 
the course of the night ; and it was evident that 
at the bottom a large chest had been found and 
removed. Nothing more was known except that 
certain old people, and herself among the number, re- 
membered that when the convents were destroyed at 
the time of the French Revolution, the report got 
abroad that the monks of the house of St. Hugon 
had buried a great deal of gold. The idea was, that 
the descendant of one of the secularised monks had 
found a document describing the exact position of 
the chest, and had gone to take it away. The whole 
thing was done with so much secrecy, however, thi^t 
neither before nor after did any one even pretend to 
have seen strangers in the country. 

A little way farther on we came to the said con- 
vent, a large house with broad silent staircases and 
dim corridors, in one comer of which a lady from 
Grenoble now lives. She used to sell provisions ta 
travellers; but when, after searching through the 
building for some time, I found her servant girl, I waa 
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told tliat she did so no longer. People eame formerly 
to take milk baths here ; but the fashion has passed. 
I continued np the Combe^ after having drank a bowl 
of milk^ very anxious to find a place where I could 
breakfast ; and came at length to a factory, crossed a 
stream upon two planks, and found I was in France. 
An old man, in a dark room, refused to sell me any- 
thing, because I might belong to the ibrGiis reunis. 
He was only allowed to prepare the food of the work- 
men, and not to sell to travellers. With some diffi- 
culty I persuaded him that I was an Englishman ; 
upon which he trusted to my honour, and breakfasted 
me on bread and cheese and wine for one franc. He 
and the workmen who came in knew nothing of any 
path over the mountains, and tried to dissuade me 
from attempting to pass. However, they said that 
about two hours up was a ch&let called La Perriere, 
the shepherds of which might give me some infor- 
mation. I proceeded, the path becoming narrower 
and narrower, and steeper and steeper, and higher 
and higher above the stream. At last I obtained a 
foil view of the innermost recesses of the valley, over- 
hung by the snowy mountains, which I have men- 
tioned as visible even from Lake Bourget. I had, 
indeed, insensibly risen up the greater part of their 
height; and there were patches of snow comparatively 
near at hand. . The path was becoming almost imper- 
ceptible, when I began to suspect that I had passed 
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La Perriere ; for there were nothing but bleak slopes 
a little beyond^ and no sign of habitation of any- 
kind^ except a small hat far off on the French side. 
I had just made up my mind to climb at random up the 
hill^ among the trees, when I saw a woman crouching 
in a little traaporary hut, about three feet high. I 
asked her the way to La Perriere; she made an inar- 
ticulate sound; after putting my question in toi 
different shapes, to which she always gave the 
same answer, I thought she grunted rather more 
animatedly when I made a gesture of climbing, and 
threw her arm towards a point about fifty yards 
back on the path by which I had come. Then she 
put her head inside the hut again and refused to 
look at me any more. I knew what sort of being I 
had to deal with, hut fancying she must be femiliar 
with her own mountains, searched among the trees^ 
and at last found traces of footsteps, which might be 
called a path. As I ascended, or rather climbed, for 
the path was almost perpendicular, the trees became 
rarer and rarer, and more stunted, and at last there 
was scarcely anything above me but steep slopes 
covered with short grass mixed with stones, and 
crowned by jagged rocks, along which a thin mist 
was carried by the wind. An amphitheatre of peaks, 
patched with snow, stretched all around, except where 
the narrow bleak valley, by which I had come, led 
down to the dim, far off, plain of Chambery. I 
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reached La Ferriere some time after noon. Two civil 
shepherds, who were churning hard when I arrived, 
recommended me most strongly not to attempt to 
cross. I was surprised to find them all singing this 
song, which illustrated to me their own extreme 
aversion to travel, and their intense love of the spot 
to which they were accustomed, or rather their in* 
ability to sympathise with anything beyond it. They 
told me that the best thing to drink in the mountains 
was boiled milk as hot as possible, and refused to 
give me cold milk. I may note, that at the factory 
I confirmed the rumour of the taking of Sebastopol, 
which had come there, no one knows how, the day 
before. At La Ferriere I was the first to bring the 
news. The last they had heard from the seat of 
war was the repulse of the 18th of June. The 
shepherd remarked that war was a great curse. It 
might, he thought, be dispensed with, — ^which in- 
famous opinion I did not reject as fiercely as I now 
should, when I know the prodigious advantages we 
have derived from the sacrifice of all those fine fellows 
in the Crimea — the glory of the peace to which it has 
led, and the high position England occupies in the 
public opinion of Europe ! 

After resting nearly an hour, I climbed in search 
of a shepherd who was out with the cattle, and who, 
they told me, knew the pass I was in search of. I 
was now convinced that I could not find it myself; 
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for the summit of the mouDtain was a long jagged 
line of rocks^ almost all resembling one another, and 
there was only one place where it was possible to 
cross. 

Haying found the guide, and scrambled along the 
stony slopes for about an hour, I reached, after pass- 
ing a patch of snow, the Col de la Fr^che, and paused 
a moment to view those two valleys, — the Combe of 
St. Hugon, on the one hand, (an immense moor^ 
scooped but between prodigious mountains, with fir- 
trees crowding at the entrance by which I had come) ; 
und the valley of the Arc, much deeper, — so deep, 
indeed, and narrow, that I could not see quite down 
to the river. Little terraces of cultivation, sup- 
ported as it were by precipices, led the eye up the 
opposite range towards the gloomy and difficult passes 
opening into the wild province of the Tarentaise. On 
either hand were grey rocks thrown up in the most 
fantastic shapes. Just beneath, in a desert valley 
covered with close sward, and boulders, murmuring 
little rivulets of water, cold as death, sparkled. There 
was snow in various hollows. 

Having passed this savage place, I found that the 
defile descended in a series of steps between two in- 
clined walls of imcouth rocks. Presently there were 
a few bushes on either hand. Then came a chdlet, 
that seemed half sunk in black mud, around which 
pigs were wallowing. Children with fingers in their 
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mouths, looked sheepishly at me from the great stones 
on which they were perched. This race seems to 
develop very lafe* The young men and women 
made noises with their mouths when I spoke, but 
did not attempt to answer. Only a few old crones 
mingled some words of French with what they uttered. 
One veteran understood all I said, and replied very 
intelligibly. The rest seemed to be struggling with 
some natural incapacity. This is Maurienne indeed, 
the genuine province which gave a dynasty to Savoy 
and Piedmont. All the people are no doubt cousins, 
in some distant degree, of King Victor Emmanuel. 
I was three hours in reaching the plain, by steep but 
pretty paths, which at length led through chestnut 
groves. As only warm milk could be got in the 
mountains, I was glad to find wine at St. Bemi. 
There was, however, nothing to eat but polenta — an 
importation, I suppose, from Italy. 

I had now fallen into the high road from Cham- 
bery to Turin, which winds round by Aiguebelle. 
Next day I reached St. Jean de Maurienne, of the 
early history of which we seem to know nothing, 
except that it was governed by bishops before the 
rising dynasty of Savoy obtained possession of it. 

In speaking of the Abbaye of Hautecombe, I have 
already alluded to the state of the province of Savoy 
as it existed previous to the acquisition of sovereign 
power by the founder of the present dynasty* That 
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founder was Hambert of the White Hands^ who 
obtained his investiture from the Emperor Conrad 
the Salic, towards the commencement of the eleventh 
century. The Christian world had just recovered 
from the abject fears of the year 1000; and 
was convinced that it had obtained a new lease of 
existence. Its princes, great and small, had accord- 
ingly begun once more to follow their usual occupa- 
tion of fighting and murdering one another in defence 
of rights which nobody has ever learned how they 
acquired. The Emperor was absent in Hungary. 
The Bishops of Savoy, incited by a Count of Cham* 
pagne — a claimant for the Empire, and of course a 
cousin of Conrad — declared themselves independent. 
He of Saint Jean de Maurienne held out most obsti- 
jiately. Humbert, who was born somewhere in those 
valleys, no one knows of what family, had raised him- 
self by his personal merit to be a Marquis, or Lieu- 
tenant of the Emperor in the Savoy marches. He 
fought the bishop, defeated him, razed his city to the 
ground; and thus caused himseKto be named by the 
Emperor, Sovereign Count of that wild district. All 
this seems to be pretty historical; but it is impossible 
for criticism to go further back, and M. Galenga very 
properly throws overboard the various genealogical 
romances that have been invented from time to time 
— ^formerly by M. Guichenon, who traced, against 
his conscience, the Savoy dynasty to a Saxon origin, 
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because it aspired to the Empire ; and lately by M. 
Cibrario^ who imagined he had found for Charles 
Albert an hereditary claim to the kingdom of Italy ! 
Materials very probably exist, or have existed, for 
describing the real lires and manners of those old 
warriors with hard hands and harder heads, who 
formerly, as much by their personal prowess as by 
rights delegated to them by their suzerain, maintained 
their authority in this bleak country. But the narra- 
tives we possess have always been written by dainty 
court historians, who have shrunk from introducing 
into their pages any characteristic details. Their object 
seems to have been to flatter the present day, not by 
showing how it has progressed, but by making the past 
a likeness of it. The early Counts of Savoy, therefore, 
move through history as a procession of pale, colour- 
less personages, not at all in harmony with the scenes 
amidst which they must have acted. We can just 
get an idea of what kind of individuals they were, 
from the story told of the son of Humbert, Amadeus 
with the Tail, who went to see the Emperor with so 
great a crowd of followers that they refused to admit 
him into the council chamber. '^ Either I shall go in 
with n»y Tail, or not at all,^' said the Count, and he 
was »%ordingly admitted, tail and all. I think I see 
a Bedouin Sheikh coming some evening into my tent 
with a whole tribe at his heels, that chokes up the 
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doorway and forms a dim slope of inqoisitiye faces 
far into the night. 

At a very early period the Counts of Savoy began 
to have claims to portions of Piedmont. The third 
count from Humbert married the daughter of the 
Marquis of Susa^ a town situated on the Italian side 
of Mont Cenis. By this princess^ not only the 
Marquisate of Susa but the Duchy of Turin also 
was added to the territories of the mountain-chief. 

Shortly afterwards he obtained, by means of 
intrigue, the province of Bugey, which now forms 
part of France ; and extended his authority likewise 
in the direction of Ivrea. 

The possession of these two groups of territory, 
on two sides of the Alps — with the important pass 
of Mont Cenis connecting them — must have early 
developed the energy of the counts. They always 
displayed the greatest possible activity, constantly 
passing to and fro between the Castle of Avigliana 
near Susa to that of Charbonni^re near Aiguebelle ; 
and making excursions in every direction, like a 
diligent landlord visiting the four corners of his 
estate. 

It must be observed here that the Savoy chieftains 
were pre-eminently feudatory in their character. 
They never chose to live in towns. Their natural home 
was the mountain fastness, the fort on the inaccessible 
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rock^ from the watch-tower of which, as it com** 
tnanded the lower valley, enemies to goard against, 
or travellers to fleece, could be descried. 

This general abandonment by princes, of the 
great centres of population, was favourable to the 
development of municipal liberties in Savoy, as else* 
where. Privileges and charters were granted, in the 
thirteenth or fourteenth centuries, to all the chief 
cities— which, however, continued to be regarded as 
the personal property of the lords, within whose 
territories they were. 

The Savoy dynasty had long been sovereigns 
before they obtained possession by purchase of the 
city of Chambery ; and it was still longer before they 
got the castle. Bertran, the owner, found that 
the people were getting restive, that they talked of 
independence, and thought it high time to retire 
into private life. 

The cleverness exhibited by the counts in seizing 
cveiy opportunity to widen their dominions, by pur- 
chase, by violence, by intrigue, or by matrimony, ob- 
tains the enthusiastic approval of historians. In this 
world, people praise those who give, but worship those 
who get. The descendants of Humbert did, indeed, 
hunt down, with the persevering ferocity of the kite, 
their fellow-citizens, whoever opposed their aggran- 
disementj but in victory they were not so ruthless 
as royal natures usually are, as I shall endeavour 

VOL. I. L 
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to show. However^ the sturdy resistance of some of 
the free states of the Subalpiue plain exasperated 
them to unaccustomed cruelty. 

From the very outset^ then^ the history of Savoy 
becomes intimately connected with the history of 
Piedmont; and for hundreds of years the chief 
efforts of the sagacious and unscrupulous Savoyard 
chiefs were engaged in obtaining, by force or by 
fraud, possession first of the open territory of Pied- 
mont, dependent on the free towns, and then of the 
towns themselves. 

The rise of the dynasty coincided with the rise 
of a whole swarm of little republics in the plain. 
These republics, which were at first only municipal-* 
ities, tended gradually to make themselves inde-* 
pendent of the empire which claimed their allegiance, 
and it was as representatives of the Emperor that the 
Counts of Savoy affected to war against them, whilst 
in reality aiming at dominion for themselves. Be- 
cause they succeeded, we are sagaciously told that a 
republic is a mistake, as if kingdoms and principal- 
ities had never been conquered ! 
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CHAPTER VIII. 

THE CAPITAL OP PIEDMONT. 

I HAVE endeavoured by a few sketches of the most 
remarkable things I saw in Savoy, and notices of the 
most characteristic impressions I received, to prepare 
the reader's mind, as mine was prepared, for expe- 
riences and observations of a very different sort in 
the plains of Piedmont : different but yet dependent, 
as the obverse of a medal is on the reverse. Some 
writer has described the Savoy dynasty as sitting 
astride of the Alps. If we accept this expression, 
we must say that its two legs are as opposite in 
€ok>ur as those of the old Jester. It is quite certain 
that, in order to please both provinces, it would be 
compelled to appear alternately under very different 
dii^uises, and never in its proper character. 

As we have seen, the sympathies, the affections, 
the hopes of the greater portion of the inhabitants 
of that labyrinth of valleys from which we emerge 
on scaling Mont Cenis, go with the waters of its 

l2 
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streams towards the plains of France-— every drop. If 
I thought it necessary to continue the figure I should 
add — every drop^ at any rate^ that does not stagnate 
and collect in sleepy lakes without an outlet. The 
passage of the mountains is as difficult for national 
sympathies as for the foot. Not to exaggerate^ how- 
ever^ I must admits that of course where government 
exerts direct infiuence^ and can act on cupidity or 
ambition^ it secures apparent partizans. Habit^ also, 
is its friend : and enlightened conviction^ as I have 
abeady observed, makes many persons love the con- 
stitution, and try to identify their aspirations with, 
the fortunes of Piedmont. But the water-shed is in 
the other direction. 

When you reach, breathless with climbing, the 
extreme summit of the pass of Mont Cenis, on the 
Savoy side, you come to a house or station for 
collecting tolls and dues, which, by inexplicable stu- 
pidity, is still allowed to bear the title of ^^ Barrier of 
Trance.^^ You cross the table-land, or broad level 
valley covered with close-nibbled grey-green sward, 
mingled with stone expanses, and scooped between two 
bleak-peaked ranges tipped with glaciers; you leave 
on the right hand an oval lake always crisped by the 
mountain breeze, traverse the loopholed enclosure of 
the Hospice — stepping lightly along, for the air is 
buoyant and dry — and soon come to another station, 
labelled '^ Barrier of Italy !" What influence this 
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admisaion on the part of the government may have 
had during a long series of years, I know not. 
Certain it is, that the Mont Cenis is always mentioned 
as the natural frontier between the two countries. 

You feel the change in more ways than one. 
Italy receives you kindly. Nothing, it is true, can 
be more amiable and attractive than the manners 
and bearing of the inhabitants of the valleys about 
Aix and Chambery. Prolonged experience might 
undeceive me; but, so far as I know, it would be 
difficult to choose an easier, calmer, sweeter life, 
than in the midst of that exquisite country, with 
Ohambery as a refuge when the winter winds begin 
to blow, and the snow comes rapidly down the sides 
of the mountains, like light down the cone of Etna 
as the sun rises over the blue level to the east. 

But we have passed through Maurienne on our 
way from that pleasant region. The scenery and the 
people change as we climb higher and higher towards 
the sources of the torrents that become rivers lower 
down. The scenery is wilder, though more and 
more confined — except when the snowy peaks 
towards Italy are sufficiently clear not to be mis- 
taken for clouds ; and except you obtain a glimpse 
as you wind up break-neck passes of some far-off 
plain, some dim expanse of verdure, nestling in a 
mist of light, which you have left days before. And 
whilst the scenery becomes wilder the people become 
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wilder too — not nncoutb, not bmtal — bat more 
remored from your comprebenaion, as you are fnMoi 
tbeirs. You are not an enemy, but you are quite a 
stranger. Tbey donH heave stones at you; tbey 
don^t jeer or even stare much ; and they don't mark 
their respect by doubling the charges in your bill. 
But you are quite astray among them. In short, 
they are uncivilised; in a dull, heavy state of un- 
progressiveness, without any poetry in their bar- 
barism, — any poetry, at least, that a passer-by can 
notice and set down in his journal. 

^ There may be very strange thoughts behind those 
heavy down-looking faces. No doubt they have 
traditions and legends. I heard some vague allu- 
sions to what may be called the democratic history 
of the race; but they seemed nothing when written 
down. There has been a painful struggle, not 
yet quite over, to get rid of the incubus of idle folks 
calling themselves ' Gentlemen.' A strange word that 
— ^entilhomme — 'gentleman,' *a man of gentle blood,' 
a legacy from the middle ages, stupidly introduced, 
with pernicious results, into ordinary language ! 
We know what kind of a man the First Gentleman 
in Europe was. May we live to see the very Last 
Gentleman in Europe comfortably lodged in the 
Charter House! ''When Adam delved and Eve 
span " There is no snobbery worse than 

that which makes us " Newcomes " pretend to 
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to be insulted when told we are '^ no gentlemen*'' 
In Savoy, as indeed in France, the distinction is 
better kept up; and the roturier is particularly 
eager to profess that he is not ''a geniilhamme" 
Useful wheat is anxious not to be confounded with 
useless tares. 

Near the railway cutting between La Chambre 
loid St. Jean de Maurienne, a cleanly-dressed man 
with a hat as broad as his shoulders, and a thick 
stick in his hand, seeing me stop to gaze at the 
wonderful little terraces of cultivation that rise up 
the sides of the mountains, supported by careful 
walls of loose flat stones, up, up, until they mingle 
with the pine forests, above which, again, in open 
glades, were squat ch^ets, looking like dolls' houses 
in the distance, — this man with the broad hat, I 
Bay, who could not have been from those parts, 
though he himself was not particularly polished, 
said, speaking to me it seemed because I happened 
to be there, with a kind of chuckle, that the times 
were far off when families, grown desperate in the 
plains, started with their hatchets, cut their way 
up through the trees, scrambled across rocks, made 
ladders of rope to scale perpendicular precipices, and 
thus established colonies which were happy as long 
as the blessings of government did not follow them. 
I think he must have been a vagabond Socialist, 
wandering in search of confirmation of his subversive 
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ideas. He had a very quiet blue eye and a placid 
smile ; but^ of course^ it was necessary to find some* 
thing sinister about a man who chose to sow such 
observations by the wayside. He seemed, then, to 
give his hat a peculiarly anarchical slouch ; and there 
was a general air of provoking independence in his 
attitude. He told me there was a valley somewhere 
'^over there/' pointing with his stick across the 
mountains towards France, where the natives had got 
into such a strange situation under lee of a huge 
rock, that they never saw the sun during three 
months of the year — ^a regular Lapland winter, he 
said : yet there was a Maire in that commune — a 
maire and an adjoint, a government tobacco-shop, an 
octroi, a priest, and a gendarme with a cocked hat. 
That was what amused him. He did not care much 
about the romantic part of the legend, how and when 
the place was discovered, what were the vicissitudes 
of the early settlers, could see nothing in the story 
but the comical part of it, namely, that go where a 
man would, somebody that he didn't know or care 
to know would follow him and meddle with him^ 
call him a citizen, and treat him as a slave. 

The conversation taking this alarming turn. I 
looked over my shoulder, forgetting for a moment 
that I had left France, and that there was not much 
danger of a spy being at hand, said 'good day,' 
abruptly, and proceeded towards Saint Jean de Mau- 
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rienne. Before taming round a buttress of rock, that 
just left place for the rpad between its base and the 
Tociferous Arc, I looked back and saw my speculator 
on the fortunes of the human race still gazing up 
from under his broad hat with a kind of melancholy 
smile, in which there was some irony, towards the 
uplands where the ch&lets were. Who knows how 
long he may have been wandering in search of rest 
and not been able to find it ? 

There are cretins^ as we have seen, in the high 
valleys, and, indeed, everywhere throughout Mauri- 
enne. The people who do not deserve this title are 
often but just removed from the same state. In all 
cases the native mind seems clogged. .It turns 
slowly. I wonder how the country can have pro- 
duced so astute a race of sovereigns 1 

As was natural to expect, the inhabitants of the 
districts where intellect is but slightly developed, are 
fervently devoted to monarchy in the abstract, and 
have not yet understood what a constitution means. 

Formerly they would have all died for the House 
of Savoy. Now, the priests, who build all those 
white chapels under the chestnut-trees, and set up all 
those crosses on rocky points, have turned their 
minds towards Napoleon. In the great centres, the 
majority are democratic : but, as I have said, scarcely 
constitutional. Everywhere, with a few honourable 
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exceptions^ the mental horizon is as narrow as the 
material. The towns and villages are all placed in 
hollows as at the bottom of wells ; and you can never 
see the winding crevices that lead out of them^ until 
you are at the very entrance. 

When you cross Mont Cenis, then^ the change is 
striking. Although we know that Piedmont is not 
yet quite Italy^ stilly because Victor Emmanuel spoke 
Italian at the Mansion House^ as did Emmanuel 
Philibert when he dreamed of wide dominion; as the 
whole country is rapidly putting on an Italian varnish; 
as the common language^ though very like a French 
patois, is spoken with an Italian accent; as the 
written names of places have terminations in o and a, 
although these terminations are cut off in ordinary 
parlance ; as the air grows balmier and balmier in 
proportion as we descend; as the vegetation gleams 
brighter among the rocks; as the cascades leap 
towards the sun instead of away from it ; as we are 
aware that all those foaming and roaring torrents 
down in the huge valleys never rest till they reach 
the Adriatic ; and as everything is more cheerful and 
more graceful ; as the villages when you reach the 
plain are pleasanter than any villages have seemed 
since we left England ; as the walls of the houses 
and even of gardens are decorated with Uttle sacred 
frescoes^ that look beautiful because the sun is bright 
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"apon them; — ^we cannot help feeling that we haye left 
the circamfeFence of one civilisation and reached the 
cater rim of another. 

If we abstain from piercing beneath the surface^ 
we may imagine that Sasa is quite Italian. Half 
the population here speak French^ and the other half 
Piedmontese. But all the o£Bicial bills on the walls 
are Italian ; the names of the streets are Italian ; and 
the villas that deck the near eminences are all '^ in 
the Italian style ^^ — just like those in St. John's 
Wood. All around^ it is true^ the Alps^ sometimes 
with snowy peaks, start up abruptly ; but there is 
a railway to bear you from them now. Evening 
closed in just as the train got off. I could see for 
some time the hills on either hand looking as if they 
were about to dissolve into vapour and float away : 
but before we had rattled along for half-an-hour 
there was nothing visible but two fringes of trees^ 
with stars gleaming low down between them. So 
we were out upon a plain. In an hour more we were 
at Turin. 

The city was all in a blaze — ^illuminating for the 
fidl of Sebastopol. Everybody was on foot. The 
squares were crowded. What a fine place it seemed ! 
The palaces magnified in my dreams. I was sur- 
TOimded by gigantic facades gorgeous with light 
until mcMming. 

I had heard so much of Turin as a bright little 
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capital^ before reaching it, that there is nothing sur- 
prising in my first impression by day-light being 
one of disappointment. 

Most cities and most faces gain by being seen 
through a veil of gauze or of distance. Turin dis- 
appoints the stranger, not so much because it is 
uglier or meaner than he expects, but because of its 
audacious air of pretension. It will not allow you 
time to admire what is admirable, but provokes your 
criticism at once. With the exception of a little 
corner — ^a knot of old houses and old streets hid 
away behind the palace, which one does not find 
until after .hearing some vague fantastic rumours 
that the prison of Ovid is there, the whole city- 
claims to be a model of regularity and perfection. 
There is no need to question a Fiedmontese upon 
the matter. They are all proud of the place in spite 
of its dulness. But every street — every square — 
manifestly asserts its right to be admired, and fails 
at first, because the mind puts itself into a hostile 
attitude. Instead of noticing the real beauties, we 
notice at once the tedious provoking uniformity. 
Every quarter is a repetition of every other. If 
the names were not written up with elaborate cor- 
rectness at all the comers, we should never know 
where we are. We soon come to the conclusion 
that the city is like some women, and has no cha- 
racter at all. 
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Turin has been suddenly swelled out to suit the 
convenience of a new royalty. Native historians 
have traced back its history to long before the time 
of Hannibal ; and one of them finds it impossible to 
begin his narrative in an appropriate manner without 
going back to the Deluge and the nephews of Noah. 
Since that period^ the vicissitudes of the city appear 
to have been numerous, but the number of its 
inhabitants was never very formidable. In the 
fourteenth century they did not amount to five 
thousand, and did not pass ten thousand until after 
the time of Emmanuel Philibert, towards the end of 
the sixteenth century. When Montaigne visited 
Turin in his wanderings in search of health, he found 
it to be a small town situated in a watery place, not 
very well built, and not very agreeable, although it 
was traversed by a stream which carried away the 
filth. This stream is the Doire, translated into 
Italian Dora ; and its waters were used, until re- 
cently, to flood the streets. But great changes 
have taken place since Montaigne^s time. During 
the hundred and twenty years that followed, thirty 
thousand souls were added to the population, and up 
to the present day there have been added at least 
one hundred thousand more. The population, in- 
cluding the garrison, the students of the University, 
strangers from various parts of the world lodging in 
hotels, and refugees from less fortunate parts of Italy 
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and from France^ is estimated to reacli one hundred 
and sixty thoosand. This increase of populatioo, 
which has coincided chiefly with the career of the 
House of Savoy as monarchs of Sardinia' — that 
is, from the year 1718 up to the present day — 
necessitated, of course,' a rapid enkrgement of the 
city. The additions have always been carried out in 
obedience to the same unvarying plan. The same 
streets are lengthened, and square succeeds to square 
with obstinate uniformity. All the city, therefore, is 
divided into rectangular blocks of houses called 
islands, each of which, by the way, is placed und^ 
the patronage of a particular saint whose name is 
written up. The houses are generally vast, with 
great courtyards in the centre, opening into the street 
by broad doorways. Some of them are of gorgeous 
though not very tasteful architecture. The effect is 
at once imposing and monotonous. 

The Via del Po, bordered by porticoes, is a great 
relief. It absorbs, indeed, nearly all the life of the 
city. Most of the other streets seem too long, too 
broad, in every way on too great a scale, for the 
population. They are often quite deserted. Now 
and then as you walk along some one turns round a 
distant corner, and you are startled as if a stranger 
were to appear coming down the avenue of a park . 
where you thought you were alone. Except " Under 
the Porticoes,^^ all the vivacity of the city is con- 
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eentrated in the squares. Here are the cabstands; 
omnibuses pass to and fro. Mountebanks oolleet 
fools in a circle. A few statues and other monu- 
ments adorn them. And the architecture as eyery- 
where else^ though very tame, is grand, and was 
intended to be still grander. 

It will easily be imagined that the increase of the 
city has never been a matter of private enterprise, 
but has always been directly promoted by the 
sovereigns. Obeying their impulse, it has gradually 
overpassed the old fortifications — a fragment only of 
which remains as the foundation of a public garden 
in the heart of the city. At present a boulevard 
shaded by trees goes all round, with the exception of 
a small portion towards the Po, where the stone 
bridge leads from the hill of Turin, as it is called, 
into the city. The finest part of this boulevard ex- 
tends, in a straight line of course, from a suspension- 
bridge up to what is called the Place of Arms, — a 
great extent of green sward, of course geometricaUy 
square, surrounded by newly-planted lines of trees. 
In the centre, reviews take place . Around, if that word 
can be applied to anything in Turin, is the fashionable 
afternoon drive. I often attempted to escape from all 
this squareness and straightness into the country, 
but found that unless I followed long interminable 
avenues, that only curve as the surface of the globe 
curves, it was impossible to proceed for any distance. 
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• 

Every thing that looks like a lane or a path leads 
immediately up to a farm-house^ or a village^ or into 
a field. Even on the hills over theriver^ most of those 
tempting, winding, steep little roads come to a full 
stop, as in the labyrinth of a tea-garden, before you 
have gone many hundred yards. Until you find the 
clue, therefore, you are always obliged to go back to 
geometrical Turin. 

Numbers of the houses and palaces of the city are 
built with brick, of a dirty London hue. It was inten- 
ded originally to face them all with marble, stone, or 
at any rate stucco ; but this^last finishing touch has 
in very many cases been omitted, from motives of 
parsimony. Even the holes by which the scaffolding 
was supported are everywhere unfilled. The Carignan 
palace, where sits the Chamber of Deputies, is a huge 
ugly pile of dirty bricks, an inform mass of domes 
and pavilions. Many of the chambers, however, are 
very fine. The same remark applies in a greater 
or less degree to nearly all the public buildings of 
Turin. They are mean outside and gorgeous in- 
side. The palace of the king upon the Piazza 
Castello is nothing to look at, but its apartments are 
siiperbly laid out and decorated. Indeed it is 
impossible not to be struck, in this royal residence as 
in others, with the scandalous splendour of the head of 
so small a state. The Palazzo Madama in the centre 
of the same piazza is an old brick fortified house on 
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three sides^ v^hilst the fourth is a modem stone 
facade overladen with ornament. A huge staircase^ 
magnificent enough to lead to a palace of giants^ 
leads to rooms smaller than itself. The edifice is 
visible from all sides ; up the Via del Fo from the 
river^ down the Dora Orossa from what is called the 
Susan gate^ and along the Via Nuova^ across the 
Piazza San Carlo^ from the great ri^ilway station. 
To make it uglier than it would otherwise be^ they 
have built an observatory on the top. 

There is not a single church in Turin^ the exterior 
of which is worth looking at^ whilst almost all the 
interiors are distinguished by richness or elegance. 
Most of them are of unadorned brick^ and look quite 
unfinished. I suppose we may infer that all ex- 
ternal Turin has been influenced by official inter- 
ference^ which has undertaken more than it could 
perform, and has contented itself with imparting a 
demure regularity, where it has not encouraged the 
manifestation of the most detestable taste, exhibited 
in the heaping up of awkward statues ; stone flower- 
pots out of which rise stone flowers, trophies badly 
copied from classical models, grotesque monsters, and 
so forth. 

There are a good many fine squares in Turin. 
The Piazza Castello is imposing after all, and the 
formless building in the centre is a relief to the eye. 
The Piazza San Carlo is one of the most elegan^ 
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I have seen, and bat two magnificent ranges pf 
porticoes. In the centre is a colossal statue of 
Emmanuel Philibert^ distinguished by great merit of 
execution. The conception, however, is by no means 
faultless. The warrior king seems to be playing at 
bo-peep behind his sword, which he is trying to 
sheathe without using his eyes or putting his hand to 
the scabbard ; and the spectator is so interested to 
know whether he can perform that feat upon a prancing 
horse, that heforgetsallabout the battle of St. Quentin* 
Despite this defect, however, Paris will not be able 
to compare advantageously with Turin, if they per* 
sist in setting up in the court of the Louvre that 
drunken Don Quixotte, which M. Clesinger has 
given the public for Francis the First. The portrait 
may be a faithful one, but is it not allowable to 
flatter the persons of kings as well as their eharacters^ 
when we use them for ornamental purposes ? 

The other artistic monuments of Turin are a 
statueof the Green Count in a melo-dramatic attitude, 
but not without vigour: a bust of Pietro Micca, 
appropriately placed on a heap of books in company 
with a full-grown lady in a helmet ; a group con- 
sisting of the benevolent Canon Cottolengo sup- 
porting a beggar; and what is called the Siccardi 
monument, an obelisk commemorating the abolition 
of the ecclesiastical courts. None of them except the 
last, which is the most significant and interesting, can 
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be called very bad ; but neither do any of them mach 
eredit to the art patronised by power. However, as I 
may not have another opportunity, I shall remind the 
reader here that the Piedmontese sculptures and 
paintings were not at all unworthy of remark in the 
Oreat Exhibition of Paris; and add, that there are 
many young artists of great promise now studying 
in Turin. 

It i& necessary particularly to notice that the great 
modem increase of Turin has not at all corresponded 
with any remarkable increase in trade and manufae^ 
tures. Turin has grown and been adorned, because it 
is the seat of goyemment, the centre of the adminis- 
tration and of justice; but especially because it is the 
seat of government. During the absence of the 
king in Sardinia, from 1798 till 1814, the popu« 
lation fell from above 90,000 to below 70,000. Since 
the return of the royal family, it has more than 
doubled. Nearly all the inhabit^ts, in fact, depend 
directly or indirectly for their existence on the great 
public establishments, which, as I have already men- 
tioned, are kept up on a scale quite disproportioned 
to the size and importance of the country. Under the 
Absolute rSffime,it\xsieito be said that every soldier h|id 
a general. The mistake against which this pleasantry 
was directed is still, in a great measure, continued. 
The court is as elaborate as the court of an empire, 
frith all the same accumulation of useless o£Bces and 
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degrading titles^ which are ludicrous anywhere, but 
especially in so small a kingdom. If every soldier 
has a genera], every man has two confessors. The 
abundance of priests and church dignitaries is mar- 
vellous, as indeed is the abundance of all suggestions 
of the active existence of a state and dominant and 
exclusive religion, from its temples down to its retail 
shops of holy pictures and images. I shall develop 
these points further on ; at present, I merely wish 
to point out the artificial composition of the society 
of Turin. This is not a mere matter of curiosity, for 
here we have the explanation of a.fact which has had 
great influence on the destinies of Piedmont — ^the 
comparative indifference of the capital, until late 
years, to political reform ; its proneness to trust at 
times implicitly to the kings, at best languidly to 
support the Liberals, often to mob and stone them. 
All the great landed proprietors of the plain have 
houses in the capital, which they inhabit during 
winter ; and their clients swell a populace which 
more than once, — whilst Alba, and Asti, and Alessan- 
dria, and Genoa, mindful of their old republican 
glories, have declared for liberty, — ^has imitated the 
servility of Neapolitan lazzaroni. Within the last 
ten years, however, the influence of the press, and the 
example of some enlightened men, have done much 
to alter this state of things. Yet I am afraid that 
Turin is behind many other places in Piedmont, and 
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that when the friends of the dynasty^ who are not 
always enthusiastically constitutional^ and who often 
subordinate their love of freedom to their devotion to 
the " House," — ^when they are not all-powerful, the 
retrograde party and the priests carry the day. These 
facts do not exclude the existence, however, of a 
compact and influential class of reformers, among 
whom I have met men not second in enlightenment, 
liberality, and largeness of view, to the most ad- 
vanced and respectable of other countries. In their 
society I found ample relief from the demure mono- 
tony which is the general characteristic of the place, 
moral and material. 

The resident in Turin, however, when in search 
of something to gladden his eye, and repose or ele- 
vate his mind, has a resource the equal of which is 
found in few places. He can go to any commanding 
point of the Hill of Turin across the river, to gaze at 
the panorama of the Alps. The nearest and best 
position is, perhaps, the terrace of the convent of the 
Capucins of the Hill. Therefrom you receive the most 
agreeable impression of the city of Turin itself; in- 
deed, you are led to suppose that few cities are more 
admurably laid out. The uniformity of Turin is an 
uniformity that pleases in a map or a model, and in 
a bird^s-eye view. The church towers and spires, 
rising on all hands, break the straight lines. Even 
the unwieldy castle, with its observatory, seems a fine 
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feature. But what makes the scene so pleasing, and 
really gives a wonderful character to the city, is ita 
magnificent position on the edge of a plain covered 
with trees and woods, and dotted with houses and 
villages, and intersected by large avenues, stretching^ 
out like the ribs of a fan, in all directions, up to the 
foot of the Alps, which rise abruptly like stage moon* 
tains from the green level in one wide semi-circle all 
round from Mon Viso on the left to Monte Rosa on 
the right. 

Like all other vast objects — like the Pyramids^ 
the vastest of man^s creations, like the ocean and the 
heavens, the vastest of God's — the Alps do not at 
first sight appear in all their magnificence. The eye^ 
in fact, does not see them until accustomed. The 
first impression is, that round a rich level valley the 
ground rises high in fantastic shapes, and makes a 
jagged horizon, terminating on one side behind a 
wing of the convent, on the other behind a near grove 
of trees. But you do not immediately conceive the 
whole grandeur of the scene. Those must be lofty 
hills certainly, but you have nothing to compare them 
with. The sun is perhaps behind the convent tower^ 
and overhead is nought but a formless soUtude of 
light. You bring your glances near, and look over 
the parapet down the steep green slope, half concealed 
by chestnut-trees. There is a road at the bottom, on 
which the people look very small indeed ; and, after a 
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slip of land with a fringe of houses^ there is the broad 
liver^ with a sort of tiny gondolas passing to and 
fro in the shining reach^ between the bridge of iron 
and the bridge of stone. The Valentino Palace out 
there to the left^ among groves and avenues^ is already 
a distant object. The city, which yet is more than a 
league in circumference^ may be taken in at a glance. 
All the palaces and borgoes in the environs^ though 
visible^ seem far off. The great cemetery is reduced 
to a little enclosure. The Veneria cannot be made 
out. Where the plain begins to undulate^ forms 
have ceased to be distinguishable. Colours^ faint 
and melting into one another^ alone are visible. It 
is no haze^ but distance, that makes all outlines 
indistinct. But you lift up your eyes^ and there^ 
close by^ as it were within reach of the hand^ are 
wild slopes^ and valleys^ and rocks^ and woods^ and 
white peaks; and then at length you know and feel 
that those slopes are provinces^ those valleys plains^ 
those rocks huge deserts^ those woods primeval forests, 
those white peaks measureless expanses of snow and 
iee. And you remember, that between two points 
that seem to touch, there is a whole day's march— 
fliat beyond the wall to the left is France ; in front 
the whole of Savoy, to the right Switzerland ; and 
that instead of standing in the centre of an ordinary 
vaUey, half a country with the most stupendous 
boundary in the world is spread before you. 
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I doubt if^ in order to enjoy the grandest pano- 
rama of mountains possible to be beheld^ it is neces- 
sary to go beyond the terrace of theCapucins' Convent 
at Turin. Humboldt, it is true, preferred the view 
from Moncalieri, a few miles further off; but it is 
scarcely finer. All the elements I have described 
are to be seen at all times, but never under the same 
aspect. Every day, every hour, the landscape puts 
on new colours and takes new shapes. Sometimes 
the plain and the whole range lie basking, and as it 
were, breathless and dizzy beneath the sun. Then the 
amphitheatre seems to expand. The mountains, vast 
as they are at ordinary moments, appear to become 
vaster still, but less solid and real. They rise, but are 
as it were diluted. They take all manner of rich 
hues unknown to the palette of painters. They 
glow, but they tremble. They cannot be of the same 
solid substance as this moss-stained parapet on which 
we lean. Tbey are nothing but a picture on the 
clouds, drawn to allure or sadden us. The breath of 
evening will dissipate it. The sun sets towards 
Mon Viso. What a wonderful change ! Before the 
great yellow orb has quite gone out of sight, the 
mists rise all over the wide plain and steal up the 
base of the mountains — ^not heavy, murky mists, but 
as it were a fairy deluge. The sloping rays illuminate 
them. They are aerial lakes, hanging over the tops 
of the trees. Meanwhile all the peaks are blushing. 
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from Iseran to Monte Rosa^ in every gradation of 
pink and rose. In that direction they seem melting 
into a vapour of colour^ whilst in the West the range 
has become black like the brim of a crater^ black and 
jagged. We think that the shepherds of France on 
the other side warm themselves in the sun's rays^ 
long after their glow has disappeared everywhere 
except from the heavens. Lights sparkle in the 
plain^ before we are reminded to descend the spiral 
way that leads back to the suburb of Madre di Dio. 
At other times^ when the sky is overcast^ and 
when clouds mingle with the peaks, the aspect is 
totally different ; and you scarcely recognise a single 
form. But it is impossible to enumerate all the 
changes of this wonderful spectacle. A curious thing, 
as winter comes on, is to notice the snow-line gra- 
dually descending towards the plain. The peaks are 
at first only partially capped with glaciers ; a little 
afterwards they are all covered. Then the white mantle 
throws its folds over the upper rocks and expanses. 
Next the forests are buried ; presently the lower slopes 
whiten also ; and at last the plain itself. Winter 
weather begins early in Piedmont. During the first 
few days of December the snow fell at Turin, and had 
not melted from the roofs of the houses at the com- 
mencement of this year. The cold was terrible during 
the greater part of that time. On the other hand, 
the summer is usually hot to excess. Spring is mild 
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and balmy^ though changeable. Autumn is the best 
season^ yet it brings fogs that remind one of London. 
Clouds often escape from the Alps and alight on the 
green hills that rise like a screen behind the Capucins^ 
Convent all along the Fo. I have been at Superga 
— a church and royal burying-place on the uppermost 
peak — when the sun shone for five minutes^ and was 
succeeded by five minutes of mist^ then shone again^ 
and so on^ during the whole time. A procession of 
clouds was passing low down over the plain^ and 
touched the hill-tops on its way to the Apennines. 
From all these points^ Turin appears at your feet like 
a little picture lost in the centre of a magnificent 
frame. 
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CHAPTER IX. 

THE CITADEL AND PALENTINO. 

There are one or two points of interest in the 
neighbourhood of Turin which I shall notice in so 
hi as they struck me^ though I cannot afford space 
for elaborate description. But first I must say a few 
words with reference to the citadel^ because it is about 
to be destroyed^ and because it has been contemporary 
with the most remarkable period of the history of 
Turin. That city, we are assured, I beUeve with 
reason, by natiye historians, was walled in the time 
of the Romans. It was a strong place when a free 
town in the middle ages. It was fortified in the 
sixteenth century by the French, but has of late 
become an open town. The citadel was commenced 
in 1564, by Emmanuel Philibert, who, though he 
never assumed the title of king, was the real founder 
of the Piedmontese monarchy. Its history would be 
the military history of Turin and almost of Piedmont 
during the subsequent period. With its defence in 
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1706 is connected the legend of Pietro Micca^ a 
miner^ who blew himself up to save the place from 
the enemy. I call this a legend^ because there does 
not seem to be any authentic contemporary account 
of the transaction. The whole story looks like 
a kind of awkward bidding for popularity on the 
part of the dynasty. They have graciously con- 
descended to find a hero in the humbler classes^ a 
dead hero, for a living one might not convene with 
their notions of etiquette. A great deal of emphatic 
nonsense has been written on the subject. 

There are lugubrious traditions connected with 
the Maschio or Keep. It has often been used as a 
state prison, where persons accused of crimes against 
the dynasty have been horribly tortured to make 
them confess or inculpate others. Literature has a 
bitter reproach to cast in the teeth of the Sardinian 
government. 

Fietro Giannone was a Neapolitan. He was not 
only an able historian but a distinguished juris- 
consult. The great object of his efforts was to 
defend the executive power against the usurpations 
of the Court of Rome. He might as well have been 
democratic at once, for he did not escape persecution 
from princes whilst he provoked that of the Church. 
Abandoned by his own government, whose rights he 
defended so energetically, he took refuge at Geneva. 
The sovereign of Piedmont at that time, as at all 
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others^ was chiefly proud of being able to act as the 
policeman of Borne. He could not rest quiet as long 
as this learned and conscientious man was at liberty^ 
and as he dared not take him by force from Geneva^ 
seduced him to come with a safe-conduct to a village 
in Savoy under some pretence or other. Immediately 
on his arrival he was arrested, and cast into the ter- 
rible prisons of Miolans, then removed to the castle 
of Ceva, and finally to the citadel of Turin. Here 
he died and was buried, after many years of imprison- 
ment, which M. Cibrario, who cannot forgive any one 
whom the Fiedmontese monarchy has wronged, calls 
a " courteous ^^ imprisonment ; adding, that his doc- 
triifes in favour of the civil power against the Pope 
were an equal outrage to truth and to religion ! M. 
Cibrario is the historian of the House of Savoy. 
Giannone was the civil historian of Naples. 

There is a circumstance not much known in the 
hfe of this great writer. A certain Padre Filippini 
tormented him to make him abjure his errors and 
return into the bosom of the Catholic Church, for he 
was inclined to Protestantism. Giannone, worried 
out by this persecution, at length made a declara- 
tion, acknowledging himself to have been in error ; 
but before giving this abjuration into the hands of 
the friar, he raised many objections, which the said 
friar endeavoured to remove by quotations from the 
holy Fathers. Giannone, in order to convince him- 
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self^ lie Baid^ asked to be allowed to consult the 
Fathers ; and in this very way obtained many books 
which had previously been denied him in his " courte- 
ous imprisonment/' With these materials what did 
he do ? He wrote a long commentary^ in which he 
confuted the doctrines of the very Fathers to whom 
he was compelled to feign himself submissive in his 
conversations with Padre Filippini. From this we may- 
conclude that Giannone's retractation^ about which 
the clericals made so much noise^ was only written in 
order to obtain books^ and to relieve himself from 
persecution. He died on the 17th of March^ 1748^ 
and was buried, say the registers of S. Barbara of 
the citadel, ''in the old church of this parish/' The 
popular opinion, however, is that he was buried within 
the prison, and as the citadel is now being destroyed^ 
the " Diritto,'' the principal liberal journal of Turin, 
recommends the government to seek in the founda- 
tions for the bones of Giannone, to collect them, 
give them a decent burial, and erect a monument as 
an atonement for the crime committed of old. It is 
not likely that the suggestion will be attended to. 

Since the time of the Neapolitan historian other 
prisoners, still worse treated than Giannone, have 
sighed and wept within the same walls. I am obliged 
to allude to these circumstances, because, as none but 
Fiedmontese writers have thought it worth while to 
study Fiedmontese history; and as these writers 
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lutye^ until very recently, been under a rigid eenaor- 
ship or paid by power, an impression seems to have 
got abroad that the Savoy dynasty has always been 
particnkrly benign. Foreign writers have veiy 
hnmbly repeated the flatteries of courtiers, who were 
not allowed to write unless they flattered. For a 
long time it has become traditional among politi- 
cians, even those least apt to truckle to power, that 
it is necessary to adopt a reverent tone in speaking 
of the descendants of Humbert of the White Hands. 
It is true that this family has seldom emulated the 
ferocity of some of the French reigning families ; and 
in reading their annals you never imagine that the 
throne is the ordmary refuge for outcasts from the 
madhouse or the galleys; but it is equally true that the 
best of them have been guilty of acts which would 
never be forgiven a gentleman in private life; and that 
within the memory of young men they have done deeds 
unsurpassed in wickedness, except within the frontiers 
of the model tyrant of Naples. Unless we have these 
facts very clearly before us, we shall never be able to 
understand the contemporary history of the country, 
the doubts and misgivings of all Italy in 1848, and 
the readiness with which the most blackening reports 
were received, snd the most deadly suspicion har« 
boured of Charles Albert, even when he seemed most 
sincere. The Italians, in their ignorance of human 
nature, could not readily understand how a king^ 
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whose whole career had been one of treachery and 
craelty^ could suddenly become an estimable and 
trustworthy character^ because^ when iie saw a great 
prize in sight, he chose to put on a liberal livery. If 
General Goergey were to appear as the deliverer of 
Hungary, he would have some stiff prejudices to de- 
stroy. Italians — like other people — are so made^ 
that they cannot hold out their cheeks twice to Judas. 
These are hard truths, but they must be told, because 
the satellites of the Sardinian dynasty are still en- 
deavouring to trade on its usurped reputation, and 
the present king is surrounded by people who 
think it a breach of etiquette to mention Charles 
Albert except in a devout tone of voice, and with a 
cast-up of the eyes, as if he were a saint. This is 
not the way to induce the son to avoid his example; 
and it will be a difficult matter for Victor Emmanuel 
II. to persevere in an honest course, with these per-i 
petual incitements around him to obey prejudices 
which the example of a father canonised by adula- 
tion, may invest with the majesty of principles. 

The environs of Turin are peopled with histo- 
rical associations ; and this is certainly not the place 
for Misogallo to take up his residence. Ever since 
what M. Michelet calls the Discovery of Italy, in the 
reign of Charles VIII., French regiments have con- 
stantly been issuing from all those gorges, to inun- 
date the plain with impertinence and blood. During 
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the sixteenth century indeed. Piedmont was always 
mentioned as the school of war; and certainly there 
are few countries in which, since the civilisation of 
Europe, more brains have been knocked out. On 
the highest point of the chain of hills beyond the 
Fo, a great church and convent called Superga, were 
vowed in 1706 by Victor Amedeus, when he sketched 
out with Prince Eugene a plan for the relief of Turin 
against the French. It attracts the eye as soon as 
you issue from the defiles of the Alps or Apennines, 
from all parts of Piedmont ; and is sometimes visible 
firom the summit of the Duomo of Milan. Strangers, 
lovers, and pious people, make constant pilgrimages 
in that direction. 

On the opposite side of the river, where now the 
vast new cemetery has been prepared for generations 
to come, was once a magnificent park — so mag- 
nificent that Tasso ventured to say that he drew 
the idea of the gardens of Armida therefrom. The 
Prench were making it a desert from necessity or 
wantonness, whilst the king and the general were 
planning their destruction from the site of Superga. 
They ruined or devastated nearly all the other royal 
residences and beautiful establishments near Turin ; 
and what they left untouched on that occasion was 
not forgotten when they returned at the end of the 
last century. Then, it is true, they embellished 
much, as well as pillaged. The royal palace was 
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sacked; but they made roads, and. built that magxii-f 
fioent bridge over the Fo. 

A little above the city, close on the banks of the 
river, stands a palace which seems out of place evcxi 
under that semi-Italian sky. It reminds one of an 
old ch&teau rising at the extremity oi some long^ 
ekn-avenue in Touraine. The name Valentino pro<» 
bably suggests Parisian associations to many. It is 
a compact building, with the steep-pointed roofs that 
harmonise so well with the slaty atmosphere of the 
north. The court, surrounded by a eolcmnade and 
terrace — connecting two detached pavilions — ^makes 
a beautiful curve towards the land gate. It is 
impossible to imagine anything more elegant ; aad 
I was scarcely surprised to be told that M. Michelet 
never speaks of the Valentino without admiration, 
and thinks it the finest specimen of architecture in 
Italy. Of old, the palace was most exquisitely fitted 
up, and adorned with sculpture and paintings. At 
present, it has been allowed to fall into a sadly ruined 
state. Soldiers occupy the halls. Linen is hung out 
to dry in the court. Most of the ornamental part is 
destroyed ; and the eye, moreover, when it seeks to 
admire, must suppress many modem disfigurements. 
Periodical exhibitions of industry are held in the. 
dilapidated apartments. A part of the ancient gardrai 
is laid out with much taste for botanical purposes. 
There originally stood a country-house on that spot. 
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It was bought by Emmanuel Filibert But only in 
the enoceeding century did it obtain it» name and its 
edebrity. Madame Beale, daughter of Henry the 
Fourth of France^ duchess of Victor Amedeus the 
First, and regent of Piedmont for a long period, was 
diarmed with the site, and ordered the present 
palace to be built. She inherited the temperament 
of her father ; and was always accused by her con- 
temporaries of ''what gods call gallantry/' Though 
the country was generally distracted by wars, civil 
and foreign, she managed to devote the greater part of 
her time to intrigues that were not political, to hunt- 
ing, dancing, and all manner of festivities. Hamil- 
ton, in his ^' Memoirs of Grammont,"' has sketched 
with a light pencil, the doings at her court, '' the 
most agreeable possible,'^ he says. He pretends that 
the men of Piedmont, though as handsome as pic- 
tures, did not possess the gift of securing the attach- 
ment or respect of their wives; but this does not 
seem to have been a characteristic of any particular 
country at that period. Dissatisfied politicians, and 
the mob made surly by suffering, talked very freely, 
we know from other sources, of the dissolute manners 
of the Kegent ; and it was publicly stated that the 
young princes, Giacinto and Carlo Emmanuel, were 
in reality the children of the Minister, Pilippo 
d^Agli^. Hamilton simply observes, that Madame 

n2 
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Christina has inherited from her father '^ the weak** 
ness of great hearts f and^ of course, highly approves 
of all her proceedings. People lived at her court 
according to the usages and customs of ancient chi<» 
valry. The ladies had each a fixed lover, without 
counting voluntary supernumeraries. The declared 
knights adopted the livery of their mistresses, their 
arms, their colours, and sometimes their names; and 
were supposed never to quit them in public, or to 
approach them in private. The two graceful por- 
traits of Madame de Senante and Mademoiselle de 
St. Germain, are evidently drawn from the life ; and 
all we are told of the meddling of the light Regent^ 
and of the chivalrous disguise under which pro- 
miscuous intercourse was carried on under her 
auspices, seems to be borne out by history. How 
long could Madame Frangoise de Valois, who mar- 
ried Carlo Emmanuel, her second son, and who was 
named for her beauty and her candid innocence by 
the members of this corrupt court, Colombina 
d^Amore, remain uncontaminated in such an atmo** 
sphere ? What likelihood is there that one drop of 
the blood of Humbert of the White Hands ran in the 
veins of the royal branch that expired with Carlo 
Feroce ? 

Maria Christina had scarcely removed to the new 
palace in 1638, when her son, the young duke Fran- 
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cesoo GiacintOj died at the age of six years-— an event 
foretold by the upsetting of a salt-cellar, and the 
appearance of a tailed comet ! 

The historians of the House of Savoy record the 
sayings of this young prince, and inform us that 
Lord Fielding, the English ambassador, took much 
pleasure in his society. 

During the long and intricate wars that suc- 
ceeded^ Valentino became more than once the dwell- 
ing-place of the French generals, who gave suspicious 
support to the sister of their king. But, as I have 
said, whenever she was able, Maria Christina chose 
it as her habitation, and solaced herself there from 
the cares of government. The public career of this 
princess is as well known as her private character : 
but there are one or two incidents in which her name 
was more or less mixed that deserve narration, because 
they have not been introduced into set histories, and 
because they enable us to understand through what 
phase the Piedmontese mind was passing in the first 
half of the seventeenth century. 

The career of Madame Beale extended over many 
years. She was the daughter of Henry Fourth of 
France and Marie de Medicis; but though thus 
nearly related to the French Royal family, proved 
another addition to the long list of princes by whose 
example we know that ties of blood are always utterly 
disregarded by sovereigns when their personal inter- 
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ests ave at atake. If this were not ao^ indeed^ they 
could acarcely ev&c indulge in the luxury of war. 
Madame Reale did her best to escape from th<^ 
patroni^ of her brother^ the king of France^ and 
carried on long wars on her own account with the 
brothers of her husband^ when she became a widow. 
One. of these episodes ended pharacteristically by the 
.marriage of a cardinal aged sixty, with his niece aged 
fourteen. As long experience must have shown that 
these matrimonial alliances, supposed to be made for 
the sake of peace, have never led to anything but 
discord, it would seem that governing families really 
choose them in order to have opportunities of quarrd 
at any given time — unless we suppose that royal na- 
tures, blunted to the (ordinary delights of crime, de- 
liberately make arrangements for little fratricidal 
struggles now and then. 

In 1634 Victor Amedeus, the first husband of 
Maria Christina, had a secretary of state named Giaa 
Tommaso Paaero, " by birth,^^ we are told, '' neither 
noble nor plebeian, by profession a doctor of law, 
neither ignorant nor learned, of a temperament 
between the biUous and the sanguine, which ren- 
dered him of astute mind, witty, active, eloquent, 
with a vein of poetry; but aa to his passions, violent, 
vindictive, dissimulate, and at once a flatterer and a 
backbiter, with gall ever in his heart, and a smile 
upon his lips." Now the duke loved quiet and solid 
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ministers^ and therefore did not favour him much ; 
yet he made use at him because he knew many 
secrets of the time of his predecessor, and because 
he had so easy, so nervous, and so imaginative a 
style, that his pen was commonly said to be the pen 
<^ an eagle. At the same time, however, the Duke 
showed greater favour to the president, Lelio Cauda, 
who had distinguished himself in the great pestilence 
of 1630. He and Pasero were on bad terms toge- 
ther, because Cauda had been charged with an 
examination into a case of murder, supposed to have 
been committed at the incitement of Pasero. The 
war between these two was at first carried on by 
means of virulent anonymous libels, which Pasero 
drew up in his finest style, and which the Duke used 
to find upon his desk when he came back from his 
hunting excursions. These, however, produced no 
eflfect. Pasero accordingly bestirred himself to find 
partisans to support him in his attacks, and soon 
succeeded in obtaining the co-operation of the young 
Duchess. At that time she had not acquired her 
great political experience, and with the best will in 
the world to injure Cauda, chose a very comical and 
ineffectual way of arriving at her ends. When the 
President was having an interview with the Duke in 
his private cabinet, she would come quietly to the 
door, open it very gently, put in her beautiful head, 
and cry, ^' Cauda, you are to be hanged.^' The 
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Duke laughed at this as a good joke ; but the Pre- 
sident could see that there was a malicious intention 
behind the smiling face^ and whenever he heard the 
words^ '' Cauda, you are to be hanged/' frowned and 
felt his throat as if it were a prophecy. As good 
fortune would have it^ however, the Duke knew this 
statesman's value ; and this first childish attempt of 
Madame Beale to interfere in political affairs led to 
no immediate result. 

But Pasero^ seeing that Cauda was inaccessible 
to a direct attack^ determined now to proceed more 
cautiously^ and begin by ruining his friends. At 
that time was governor of Savigliano the President 
Buffino ; and in the same city in the monastery of 
San Pietro dwelt Castiglioni, a famous Benedictine 
historian. This monk allowed Pasero to persuade 
him to write a libel against the nobility of Savigliano^ 
and for this purpose was supplied : by the minister 
with various minute and scandalous particulars. 
There was no Fischietto or Piedmontese Charivari in 
those days. Castiglioni therefore wrote his libel in a 
concealed hand, and posted it upon the walls in the 
middle of the night. When morning came, every 
one read it, and all the nobles flew into a great rage, 
dressed out in their best, took coach and horse, and 
started off in a body to Turin : there they laid their 
case before Pasero himself, and insisted on his insti- 
tuting proceedings against the unknown author, and 
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inflicting upon him the last penalty of the law. It 
was no joke, abusing noble lords in those days. 
Pasero, who had taken care to be ill-treated in the 
libel himself, hastened to the Duke, said that as a 
Christian he pardoned the abuse of himself, but that 
as a minister he was obliged to proceed with the 
utmost severity; for the majesty of the Prince, public 
tranquillity, and the honour of many families, were 
at stake. A stringent inquiry was set on foot. One 
of the first witnesses examined was Gastiglioni him- 
self. He said, that probably, judging from the style, 
the libel was written by one Tesauro; but the judge 
was not to be deceived, and at once guessed that the 
witness himself was the writer. Here was a diffi- 
culty : Gastiglioni was unable to deny the fact, and 
threatened Pasero to tell the truth. The minister 
swore upon the cross that he would protect his agent 
from all consequences, and told him to declare that 
he had written at the instigation of the before-men- 
tioned President, Ruffino, the friend of Cauda. He 
did so, and the poor old President was taken out of 
his bed and carried in their arms by soldiers to the 
prison-tower of the Palazzo Madama. Pasero, how- 
ever, was not very successful even in this scheme, for 
shortly afterwards, the President's innocence was 
acknowledged. The curious part of the story is, ' 
that when all these vile machinations came to Ught, 
not only did Pasero himself remain in power, but he 
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was enabled to shield Gftstiglioni firom all oonae* 
quences, except a '^ courteoos imprisonment'' in the 
honse of the Inquisition. 

Not only so^ bat immediately afterwards^ Fasero 
increased in impudence. He du>se a new agent in 
the shape of Margarita, the wife of a soldier of the 
Duke's guard, a beautiful, clever, but unscrupulous 
woman, who, after haying long rehearsed the comedy- 
she waa to play, feigned herself to be possessed by a 
demon, writhing, reeling her eyes, and playing all the 
antics supposed to be in character. Then she opened 
her mouth and gave utterance to sinister prophecies, 
threatening the extermination of the people and the 
ruin of the Royal House, if certain perfidious minis- 
ters, servants of Satan, were not dischai^ed. She 
mentioned Count Appiano, Senator Barberis, and, of 
course, President Cauda. This time the populace 
took up the cry, and loudly demanded the sacrifice of 
these men ; but, wonderful to say, the Yicar of the 
Archbishop saw through the whole matter, and the 
woman and her husband were arrested and punished. 
Fasero had already endeavoured to persuade the 
Inquisition of Bome that, by means of magical arts, 
Cauda used to discover the secrets of cabinets and 
reveal them to the Duke ; and the Inquisition 
instantly sent orders that the accused should be pro-- 
ceeded against ; but the Duke would not allow it. 

This rivalry between Fasero and Cauda was 
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parried on a long time; but the fonner noYor 
obtained the victory : and when Madame Christina, 
his old ally, became regent, he was put in piison, 
bat not kept very strictly. He escaped; and shortly 
aftenrards underwent a horrible punishment for hia 
perfidious and objectless intrigues. He had two 
little children whom he wished to have with him in 
ik place of exile. In order that they might pass 
the frontier safely, he had them put into a chest. 
When it arrived, the miserable man hasted to open 
it, and found them both dead from suffocation. He 
died soon afterwards, just as he was about to be 
given up to the Kegent, who thirsted for his blood, 
because he had taken part with her brothers-in-law 
in the civil wars. 

> 

The object of these civil wars had been to bring 
about the deposition of the Regent, accused of dis- 
solute conduct and anti-Piedmontese policy. I have 
already said that her opponents had spread the 
report that her children were not legitimate. 

Finding that this accusation was disbelieved or 
treated as indifferent, they or their partisans began 
to practise against the life of Madame Reale by 
means peculiar to that age. Every one then believed 
in the black art; and it was not, indeed, until 
above one hundred years later that sorcerers ceased * 
to be punished in Piedmont by the most frightfol 
tortures. In the beginning of the eighteenth cen«« 
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tury^ a sentence of the senate or High Court of 
justice was protested against by the ministers^ on 
account of the leniency of the punishment of one 
BocalarOy who had made a statue of wax, given it the 
name of a man, and stuck needles into it. They 
only sat to judge him in red robes, made him ask 
pardon of Gk>d, of the prince, and of justice, with a 
torch in his hand, and then caused him to be led, 
suffering torture by the way, to the herb-market, 
where he was strangled, and hung by one foot for 
three days, then quartered and buried under a 
column of infamy. This mild treatment was highly 
resented by the councillors of the king; and it 
appears to have allured others to think of similar 
crimes ! 

A Frenchwoman, six years afterwards, ran 
away from her husband, ^ native of Asti, and was 
punished by imprisonment. In a moment of ex- 
citement she pretended to have visions, and talked 
of a conspiracy for killing the king himself by 
means of a wax statue. Immediately afterwards 
she confessed her falsehood, but was nevertheless 
condemned to death in company with one Catterina 
Core, her accomplice, who was accused of having 
made a compact with the demon, and also of having 
had a regular love intrigue with him. They were 
led, chained, to the place of execution, guarded by a 
corps of cavalry, horribly tortured and put to death. 
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The quidnuncs of that time must have been con- 
siderably startled by this event ; for the sentence was 
not published^ and no one knew lit all what was the 
reason why these two poor women were condemned 
to be strangled in public. 

In 1720^ Antonia Poletta was punished^ because 
believed by the people to be queen of the sorcerers. 

In Savoy^ a canon was condemned to death for 
passing three days and three nights in the Cavern 
of the Balmes, conjuring with the book of Agrippa 
to find treasure. 

In 1723^ Count Dupleoz was beheaded in a con- 
vent of the city of Asti, for having made an image 
of wax in his castle of Sorley^ to procure the death 
of Margarita his wife. 

It is not surprising^ therefore, if in the time of 
Madame Beale, magical means were resorted to, or 
supposed to be resorted to, by the heads of parties. 

In 1647, there were published at Mondovi two 
Almanacks containiDg various predictions; amongst 
others that of the death of Madame Reale, and of 
the Duke her son. Madame Beale was signified 
sometimes by the name of Venus, sometimes by 
that of Cybele. These predictions created excite- 
ment, and a search was made for the author of the 
Almanack. He proved to be a monk of the Con- 
solata, named Oandolfi. Being arrested, he en- 
deavoured to kill himself by opening a vein ; but 
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the blood ranniiig under the door of his room 
attracted the attention of the sentineb outside^ and 
he was not allowed to escape in this way. On his 
examination he was forced or induced to admit that, 
in company with two others whom he named, 
Salviano and Gioia, he had planned the death of the 
Begent and her son. Poison had at first been talked 
of, but it was thought more conyenient and safe^ he 
said, to try incantation. Having studied Tarions 
magical books^ they had found that the way to pro^ 
ceed was to form in the month of September, when 
the sun entered Libra, a statue of virgin wax, and to 
repeat over it for a certain time the psalm^ Deu8 
laudum meum ne iacueris. On coming to the verse, 
Fiant dies ejus paud, it was necessary to fix in the 
mind the period of life to be allowed to the enemy, 
and immediately to plant in the heart of the statue 
the bone of a fish called micros^ and death would 
certainly ensue. 

We have not proper materials to enable us to 
decide whether this conspiracy was a real one, or 
whether Madame Reale thought it necessary, in 
order to blacken her adversaries, to invent it. At 
any rate there was much mystery in the way the 
trial was carried on. One of the accused, the senator 
SiUano,died suddenly in prison; and eleven physicians 
and six surgeons were collected together to attest 
that there was no poison in his body ! Gioia was 
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cosdemned to be draped at the tail of a wald hone; 
but it was deemed more prudent to pat him likewise to 
death within the priaon. The mouk^ who may have 
beenloredby promiseanot intended to beTemembered^ 
was kept some tiaae and then privately strai^led ; so 
Ihat^ in fact^ in this case again^ the pnblie knew only 
af the aoeusation aad the disappearance of three 
persons. It is highly probable that the victims were 
in reality initiated into some terrible secrets of the 
life of the dnchess, and were put out of the way on 
that aoconnt. She had progressed since the time 
when she menaced Cauda with banging. 

Towards the end of her life^ Madame Reale built 
a beautiful villa <m the hill opposite Valentino^ and 
retired there^ intendiug to spend the remainder of her 
days in ease. She endeavoured to make up for the 
errors of passion and ambition, as usual^ by devotional 
excesses^ and passed a great part of her time in the 
convent of the Carmelite Mothers^ which she had 
founded in the Piazza San Carlo. She was unable^ 
therefore, to enjoy this exquisite new villa, which was 
called the Vigna di Madame Reale. After her 
death it became a hospital for the poor ; but the 
weather being found too severe in winter, it was 
abandoned, and scarcely a trace of it now remains. 
The portion still standing is called the Villa Prever. 

Although, as I have previously intimated, care 
has been taken by the court historians to conceal or 
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soften down many characteristic circumstances in the 
lives of the princes of the House of Savoy^ it would 
be quite possible^ perhaps^ even now^ to learn the 
truth. With the addition of new documents^ col- 
lected by some one perfectly indifferent to the good 
reputation of the dynasty^ and anxious only to tell 
the truth in a picturesque way» we might be able at 
any rate to construct an interesting narrative^ whereas 
now we have necessarily nothing but solid political 
essays. M. Gibrario, in his history of the city of 
Turin^ alludes to good materials^ and uses some with 
circumspection. But he has always been cramped 
by his position as a courtier risen from the plebs. 
He can never afford to be independent. 
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CHAPTER X. 



UNDER THE PORTICOES. 



All round the Piazza Castello except in one comer, 
where is the grand entrance of the court of the Royal 
Palace, extends a vast Portico or colonnade, which 
continues, also, down both sides of the Via del Po, a 
very long street, and all round the Piazza Victor Em- 
manuel at the other extremity. This is certainly a 
very marked and original feature of the city. There 
is nothing like it any where else, that I know of. The 
Portico of the Rue de Rivoli, though less in span, 
is perhaps more finished and elegant ; but it faces 
a garden and a palace, and might be taken away 
from Paris without being missed. Under the Por- 
ticoes is, in fact, Turin. Here are the chief cafes and 
most elegant shops ; and here people walk or saunter 
to see and to be seen. The spaces between the 
pillars on the Piazza Castello are blocked up by per- 
manent stalls or wooden shops, where millinery fresh 
from Paris, hosiery and ivory ornaments, Genoese 
VOL. I. o 
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jewellery and umbrellas^ are sold. This part is 
called the Fair. Against all the pillars all the way 
down are stalls and stands^ where they sell books^ 
maps^ fruity and all kinds of merchandise. There is 
no attempt at ornament ; the place is for use, not 
show^ and not particularly clean or bright : but it is 
very animated. Graily-dressed ladies^ and effemi- 
nate young officers in gaudy uniforms^ pass to 
and fro^ amidst sombrely-attired firiars and monks, 
sprucely-clothed deputies^ jaunty workmen, and 
astonished contadini, taking a stroll after having 
disposed of the provisions brought in that morning 
from the country. But this quarter of the city 
deserves more deliberate description. No one talks 
of Cairo vnthout giving a chapter to the Bazaars. We 
must not be less polite to the Porticoes of Turin. 

I have mentioned that the double line of Porticoes 
embraces also the square at the lower end of the Via 
del Po. This second square leads to the stone 
bridge, opposite the other end of which rises a large 
ehurch with a dome, — ^the Gran Madre di Die, 
built to commemorate the return of the dynasty from 
its long exile in Sardinia. Immediately beyond, 
the steep and wooded slopes of the CoUina, dotted 
with palaces and viUas, start up abruptly and close 
in the view. A little tower on the extreme summit, 
about which on fine days you may see eagles flyings 
marks the site of the Eremo or desert, the old 
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cfmYesnt of the Camaldolesi. To tbe left, tbe vast 
ebiirch of Sapei^ seems always near^ tempting yoa 
to undertake as a stroll what is almost a jofimey. 
Imagine the effect of St. Paul's standing on a hill 
four times the height of Hampstead, and im- 
mediately overhanging the city so as to be vinble 
firom JLondon Bridge I 

The inhabitants of few cities are privileged to this 
extent^ and the sight of the graceful folds and slopes 
of the hill of Turin is some compensation for the 
excessive monotony of the architectare of the streets. 
When you are tired of looking at houses placed 
side by side with geometrical precision — ^without 
taking a single step^ you have but to raise your eyes 
and enjoy one of the most lovely country scenes it is 
possible to behold. On moonlit nights especialiyy 
the effect is magical.. 

Turin is not a noisy place, and you may stand 
within its circuit and forget that you are in a capital, 
as you look upon those quiet hills with lights 
sparkling here and there amidst the trees. Perhaps 
a fleecy cloud may be wandering along their flanks;^ 
and catching some of the mother-of-pearl light shed 
upon all objects. I think I have heard at evening 
time the tinkling of sheep-bells from the Piaasa 
Victor Emmanuel. When the wind blows> the 
rustling of leaves and boughs is distinctly audible 
above the boisterous flow of the river. 

o2 
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For this reason^ and many others besides, the 
presence of the Porticoes, the Via del Po, with the 
squares in which it terminates, constitutes the 
favourite resort of Turinese people of leisure. On 
some very fine days, it is true, the ladies prefer to 
rustle their silk dresses along Dora Orossa, because 
there is more light there, and the brilliance of their 
toilettes can be better appreciated; and where beauty 
goes, idleness is sure to follow. Most yOung men 
therefore, at these seasons, stroll between the Piazza 
and the Gasa Paesana and smoke their cigars, and 
look impertinent and happy, as if for all the world 
they were on the Boulevard de Gand. Dandyism 
makes all men brothers. 

I could see very little difference, though a tailor 
might, between the fops of Turin, — the Bellimbusti^ 
as they call them, and the Jeunesse Dor6e of Paris, 
except that the former look a little more amiable 
and rational. Neither attain the sublime impertinence 
of our Pall Mall heroes. 

In summer, the favourite morning walk of fashion 
is the garden of the king's palace. Many people like to 
saunter among the nurses and the children, along the 
raised avenues of the Ripari ; and it is good breeding to 
frequent the Alley of Platanes, and the Place of Arms, 
where carriages drive, and dandies civil and nulitary 
gallop in the afternoon. But as I have said, the real 
life of Turin is Under the Porticoes. At hours and 
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seasons when all the other streets are deserted^ as if 
the inhabitants were in quarantine^ there is always 
more or less bustle in the Via del Po. Excess of 
rain and excess of sun equally drive people thither. 
As you walk up and down^ it strikes you that every'* 
body knows everybody. There is a perpetual cross- 
fire of '' TcherSa/' « Tcher^a" and '' Cerce/' two 
mysterious Piedmontese ways of saying ''How do 
you do?'' 

Under the Porticoes^ acquaintances of various 
kinds are made. Here intrigues are begun and carried 
on. Here Mercury flits ever up and down. Here 
^strangers during the early weeks of their stay are 
thrown into ecstasies of agreeable surprise by observing 
that every lady they pass gives them a strange 
glance from under her eyelids, not quite audacious 
and yet not exactly the reverse. By degrees we learn 
that this glance means nothing, or results from a 
peculiarity of conformation, and reasonable people 
cease to notice it. Frenchmen, however, constantly 
fall into the trap. One of them followed the Mar- 
quise de as if she had been a Parisian grisette, 

and met with an ignoble rebuff. Another pestered, 
it is said, a fair Turinese so much by his importunity, 
4hat she had a letter sent him saying that a mes- 
senger would come and meet him Under the Porticoes 
at midday, but that to be recognised he must stand 
on one foot. If the sequel be true, the glance that 
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deoeired oa this occancm miut have been unusmdly 
cKpressive; for they asiare me that the poor 
fellow stood like a dude in the mud on one foot a 
whole hour, waidng for his reieasey and that a doscai 
ladies who went tp see him, are ready to testify to 
the £ioL Perhaps this story^ however, was invented 
by some Piedmontese gentieman, disgusted by the 
self-sufficiency of our conquering nei^bours. 

Under the Porticoes are to be found most of the 
caff^s which^ by the eharacter of the people who fre- 
quent them, have acquired any particular reputation. 
Here is the Cc^ Nasiimaie, on tiie left liand as you 
oome up £nMn the river, a spacious and degant esta- 
blnhment, wbere die members of the Laberal oppoat* 
tion resort ; as Valeno, who has done so much for 
education, and whose wcdoo. on puUic opinion, whidi 
would have been great by his talent, has been greater 
stiU from the noble simplicity of his character; 
Brc^Snio, tiie hriiiiant orator, dashing versatile writer, 
and vigorous advocate of law reform; De PietiB, 
feared and respected, though accused of Socialist 
opinions; tiie diffuse and eloquent Sineo; the learned 
but harsh Pescatore ; — all that i^ranaikable group of 
msn, indeed, who fi»rm the life ^ the Chamber ol 
Deputies, and who have managed with soxh. c(xi- 
summate skill and prudenee to identify themselves 
with the most ambitious aspirations of Italy, without 
going beyond the Constitution given them, and who 
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are always ready to surround the dynasty whenever 
circumstances allow it to become in reality the banner 
of progress. I am not quite certain that the battle 
will not have to be fought out on different and 
broader principles ; but for the present, considering 
that Piedmont cannot take the lead in European 
affidrs, and must depend, in great measure, on foreign 
alliances and encouragement, it is proper there should 
be a party with which a really liberal ministry in 
England could co-operate, and with which a consti- 
tutional king, unmindful of the gross Corsican sar* 
casm, could come to terms without any sacrifice of 
his dynastic prejudices. 

Further up, on the same side of the way, is a 
<bSR formerly called the Caffi Fhrio, but now simply 
the Caff^. Among the people it is always spoken of 
as the Caffi Radetzky, because it is supposed to be 
the rendezvous of persons with Austrian sympathies. 
It is, indeed, chiefly frequented by the most aris- 
tocratic and conservative supporters of the present 
ministry, who may, perhaps, be better described as 
the personal adherents of the king. Among these 
m&i the idea is still prevalent that the dynasty 
should cease to identify itself with Italian progress, 
and should be content to make its house warm with- 
out going further in search of adventures. Of course 
any additional gift of provinces made to the House 
of Savoy, without the consent of the inhabitants, as 
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in the case of Genoa^ or any new arrangement favor- 
able to Piedmont^ brought about by external violence, 
would be accepted with thanks ; but these gentlemen 
will hear no more of Revolution. They have dis- 
covered the absurdity of the idea that the voice of 
the people is the voice of God ; because the voice of 
the people does not always and under all circum- 
stances declare that the highest possible felicity man 
can aspire to is to be governed on his own conditions 
by a Savoyard prince. I note^ by the way, that it 
seems to be a point of etiquette among the friends 
of the ministry never to speak of the opposition with- 
out words, or at any rate, a gesture, of contempt. 
In France, the same regrettable habit prevails in all 
parties, and is carried to an extravagant extent. I 
was so much accustomed to it, that the mild and 
reasonable tone of the Piedmontese Liberals, when 
they conversed about their political opponents, struck 
me, at first, as hypocritical. I soon found, however, 
that it was not so ; and this circumstance, more than 
any other, gave me hope of the country. The viru- 
lence of some of the ministerialists is surprising. 
They have not yet learned to look upon a dynastic 
opposition as a necessary part of the machinery of 
constitutional government, but regard it as an irri- 
tating and impertinent obstacle. This, however, is 
natural in men brought up under absolutism, and 
accustomed to consider the will of the prince as law.^ 
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A responsible ministry, and the forms of parliament, 
are, in their eyes, only another mode of exercising 
uncontrolled caprice, nothing but a politic conces- 
sion to the spirit of the age, to be retracted as soon 
as the people are sufficiently disgusted therewith. I 
was sometimes reminded by their talk of Mohammed 
Ali^s idea of reform, when he imported the nomen* 
clature of French bureaucracy, and contrived to 
carry on all weighty affairs of state by means of the 
stick. If the majority that supports ministers were 
entirely composed of such men, the new institutions 
would soon become a mere farce; but there are 
many and estimable exceptions, to whose honest 
scruples it is necessary constantly to make conces- 
sions; and so Piedmont goes on with its political 
education, and will come to something, probably, if 
not spoilt by nauseous and extravagant praise. The 
people, generally, like praise, and when other nations 
withhold it, give it to themselves, after the manner 
of the French, and nearly with as much ndiveti. 
Any parenthetical laudation from one of our parlia-* 
mentary leaders throws the whole country into ecsta- 
sies ; and Lord Palmerston may feel assured that he 
can always destroy whatever prejudices may lurk in 
public opinion against him, on account of that 
mythological Machiavelism of which he is accused, 
by a few of his fine sentences of flattery. 

Under the Porticoes you also find the CaffUHtej, 
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which 18 said to be the resort of horrid 
As it was eonyeniently situated for me, I boldly went 
there on many an occasion ; bat was disappointed if 
I expected to hear any frightful opinions expressed. 
Badicals seem to be calumniated all over the world* 
I found here yery straightforward simple men, who 
spoke earnestly of political matters, and were not 
ashamed to confess they had faith in something — a 
pleasant contrast to the el^ant scepticism of more 
fashionable society. Do not imagine, howeyer^ that 
the Ck^i DiUj is frequented by carters, market- 
women, or Bonapartists. Its habituei are all re- 
spectable, comfortable-looking people, and the pro- 
prietor pushes fastidiousness so far that he wUl not 
allow pipes and cigars. There is no estaminet, or 
smoking, beer-drinking, and billiard-playing room, 
as at the caffi par exceUence* 

I did not much frequent the public places where 
the members of the retrograde party sometimes 
show themselyes ; but had more opportunities than 
I wanted of appreciating their tone in priyate. They 
struck me with astonishment. I was led, at first, to 
belieye for a moment, that I understood neither 
French nor Italian. The fact was, they were mat- 
tering unintelligible gibberish from the depths of 
the middle ages. When they appeared, I looked at 
them with respectful curiosity, as if they were so 
many political Rip Van Winkles. I am sure that 
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on€ old gentleman I could name lives in a room 
with double doors and padded windows, and never 
comes out without putting cotton in his ears. He 
knew nothing of contemporary events ; and had, in- 
deed, but very indistinct notions of anything that 
had happened within the last seventy years. The 
whole regeneration of Europe by blood, appeared to 
him a comic incident. Matters were very soon going 
to resume their regular course. A prince would soon 
come again to re-settle things, according to Palma- 
verde. He took snuff, and looked very repulsive 
when he burst into tears of enthusiasm in speaking 
of the present king. I wish he were a little less 
loyal, for no other party can promise attachment of 
that kind. Fortunately many of his compeers, obey- 
ing the suggestions of the Church, have turned their 
affections towards Austria, and their treason may 
disgust more than this degrading admiration can 
attract. My friend had delicious stories to tell of 
the private life of the people he hated, from Cavour 
to Yalerio ; but as he said the same thing now of 
one and now of the other, I could not accept him as 
an authority. This droll old figure had also pre- 
tensions to pleasantry, but his jokes had a mummy 
smell about them. The most modem attempt he 
made was to repeat the stupid wit of 1821. He 
never said '^ Constituzione,^^ but " Constipazione.'^ If 
knew nothing of European politics, he knew every- 
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thing about the affairs of the Churchy and could 
always tell me whether it was true or not that a 
dozen democrats had been shot at Rome. He seemed 
to think it possible, with due diligence, to dispose of 
ns all in that way, in a given space of time. I 
shall have occasion to talk of his party further on. 
They are strongly represented in the Chamber of 
Deputies, where, however, they have learned to adopt 
the language and sham the sentiments of civilised 
society. I heard one of them declare, very elegantly, 
that it was utterly false the Yaudois had ever been 
persecuted in Piedmont. 

''Avenge, Lord, thy slaughtered saints, whose bones 
Lie buried on the Alpine mountains cold. 
Slain by the bloody Piedmontese, who rolled 
Mothers with infiants down the rocks ! " 

This heartfelt cry of pity taking the form of an 
invocation for vengeance, was mere trash in his eyes. 
To extenuate his fault, it must be admitted that the 
historians of the House of Savoy have always endea- 
voured to represent the Yaudois as a turbulent set, 
anxious only for political innovation. The Duke 
massacred them as a mere matter of necessity and in 
a conscientiously humane way, but when they de- 
fended themselves was naturally angry : 

" Get animal est tr^s mechant, 
Quand on Tattaque il se defend/' 
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This is the tone of M. Cibrario^ as it was even of Botta^ 
when speaking of the persecution of the Vaudois. 
M. Cibrario, in a very recent work, actually talks of 
a war being carried on by the united forces of France 
and Piedmont, having no longer the fear of Oliver 
before their eyes, against that handful of shepherds 
in 1685. The wolf and the hyena combining to 
make war against the lamb ! We need not be so 
much surprised, therefore, at the retrograde orators, 
after a private interview with Loyola, boldly denying 
the whole transaction. These gentlemen, by the 
way, have a Circle of their own, a club-house, a private 
caf6, fenced round by admission fees, where they read 
the *^ Echo du Mont Blanc," the " Campanone," the 
''Civilt£l Cattolica," (Roman Magazine), and the arti* 
cles of the Ministerial press when they abuse the Libe- 
rals, and the articles of the opposition press when 
they abuse the ministers. They also play whist. 

But all the caff^s have not a political character. 
There are above a hundred and fifty of them, and the 
majority, fitted up elegantly with gilded pictures and 
mirrors, are like those of France, the drawing-rooms 
of people who have no drawing-rooms of their own. 
Their frequenters vary, of course, with the quarters in 
which they are situated, but the prices in all are the 
same. All the inhabitants of Turin indulge every 
morning in what is called the bicchierino, a small cup 
of co£Fee and chocolate mixed, with a little milk. It 
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costs three rous^ and forms an extremely agreeable 
beverage. The other articles consumed in the caff^s 
are chiefly ices, lemonades, and a bitter mixture of 
vermouth and elixir de china, supposed to give an 
appetite. Many caff^s supply beer^ but this drink is 
especially indulged in at establishments for the pur- 
pose^ called bvrrerie. The beer manufactured in the 
country is not bad. 

There are some cheap eating-houses Under the 
Porticoes ; and here also are many of the principal 
hotels^ with tables d^hdte open to all comers. The 
hotel Trombetta is celebrated for its gorgeous dining- 
room. At the Gran' Bretagna the arrangements 
somewhat resemble those of a second-rate Parisian 
restaurant. There is no better hotel or accommoda- 
tion in Turin than at the hotel Feder. If you wish 
to dine at your own hour, you had better go to the 
CaflF^ del Cambio, opposite the Chamber of Deputies, 
in the Piazza Carignan. I cannot say much, how- 
ever, for Piedmontese cookery. They tell you it is 
a mixture of French delicacy with Italian force and 
expression I I could do without the latter qualities ; 
and must certainly declare, that in one respect at 
least, the French are really the first nation in Europe. 
The most remarkable thing you notice at a Pied- 
montese table is, that every here and there are strewn 
handfuls of long white sticks of bread, not much 
thicker than our common clay pipe- tubes, and of the 
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Bsme carved shape, called gra$tinu lliese are eaten 
all throagh the dinner ; bat they did not appear to 
me so exquisite as the inhabitants pretend. Pied- 
montese historians affectionately record of that ruth- 
less virtuoso Carlo Felice^ that he was particularly 
^d of these grassini. The white truffle, with a 
slight taste of garlic, but without disagreeable con- 
sequences, is certainly a great delicacy ; and if Le 
Yaillant was right in saying that it is worth while to 
go to the Cape of Good Hope to eat an elephant's 
foot, it is worth while to go to Turin to taste these 
white truffles. There are good lampreys taken in the 
Po ; and the sturgeon comes all the way up from the 
Adriatic to near the stone bridge, where it is stopped 
by a weir. Several good wines are produced in Pied- 
moot ; those of Asti and Caluso appeared to me to 
be the most agreeable. Some of the common red 
wine effervesces, and tastes as if seltzer-water had been 
mixed with it. 

Among the shops that attract your notice Under 
the Porticoes, are the government offices for the sale 
of tobacco and salt; two necessaries of life strictly 
monopolised. The Piedmontese statesmen are deep 
in the rut of routine. M. Cavour indulges the belief 
that the people will ding to the Constitution, in 
ord^ perpetually to enjoy his good debating speeches, 
and exercise their intellects in understanding his 
financial statements. But neither he nor any oiher 
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minister thinks it necessary to coax the people into 
good humour with the new state of things by remov- 
ing annoying and oppressive taxes. A tax on salt is 
a relict of barbarous times^ and there are disgraceful 
reminiscences connected with it in the history of 
Piedmont. The old republican city of Mondovi 
submitted to the House of Savoy^ on condition that it 
should be perpetually exempted from the gabeUe ; 
but this condition was at once broken^ various fierce 
insurrections were provoked^ and the sturdy citizens^ 
after shedding their best bloody were compelled to 
give way^ and content themselves with moody reflec- 
tions on the text, *' Put not your trust in princes. '' 
This remarkable struggle endured, of course with in- 
termissions, from 1674 to 1698 ; and when it was 
concluded, the last victory of absolutism over muni- 
cipal liberty may be said to have been gained. 

The tobacco of Piedmont was very famous of old ; 
but a traveller, who wrote early in the eighteenth 
century, mentions^ that it had been entirely driven 
out of the market by the competition of Spain. Since 
then, by the operation of protective duties, native 
production has been stimulated ; and the government 
derive considerable revenues from this source. The 
cheap sou cigars are not disagreeable to a seasoned 
palate. They are better, but stronger than those of 
a similar price in France. Europe, however, is not 
the place to grow this weed. The Piedmontese are 
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great smokers, but the pipe is not much used among 
them. Cigarettes are smoked by most people, and I 
have seen women use them in the open-air theatres. 

Under the Porticoes you meet with the shops of 
the principal booksellers and publishers of the city, 
as well as the stalls for the sale of second-hand or 
cheap books. The former have in their windows the 
scanty productions of indigenous literature, princi* 
paUy pamphlets, a great quantity of excellent reprints 
of Italian classics, and new French, (German, and 
English books. English is more studied at Turin 
than in any other continental city I have visited. I 
have met several Piedmontese who, without having 
travelled, spoke it fluently and correctly. Doctor 
Pacchiotti, a young medical man, whom I had occa- 
sion to consult, surprised me by conversing in good 
sound idiomatic English. This, however, is a rare 
instance in any country ; and it is not in matters of 
language alone that this accomplished person exhibits 
his superiority. 

A good library of Italian books might soon be 
collected at the stalls Under the Porticoes. By their 
side was generally an immense supply of Barba^s 
abominable huge reprints, in double columns, of 
modem French fiction. Alexandre Dumas and Paul 
de Kock seemed to be the writers most patronised. 
Piedmont has not been able to escape the plague of 
these times. Amusement is a good thing; and 

VOL. T, p 
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novek, whethar as pictareB of maimers or yeamings 
after the beautifdl^ are a reoogmied form of litera- 
ture. Bttt Italians iiave kad leisure to indulge in 
ayrapsthy with Victors and Mathildes dunag cen- 
turies of despotism. They diould make better use 
ct their freedom whilst tiiey have it, and try to kam 
their duties as men and citiaens. 

As I have said, tiiere are a good many pamphlets 
on political subjects exhibited for sale in the shofw 
and on the stalls. The one which made most noise 
whilst I was tha*e was a wretched pieoe of sophistry 
written by a Neapolitan named Trinchera^ to ;«oye 
that Liberalism in Soudiem Italy was impossible, and 
that the only chance of salvation for his country was to 
exidiange the despotism of Ferdinand for the deiqiot- 
ism of a Murat. The principal charge be brougiit 
against his fellow-citizens^ as making them deserving 
of this cruel punishment^ was their belief in sorcery 
and the influence of the stars. He does not know, 
I suppose^ that the only religion of the great Napo- 
letrn was astrology ; and that during nine months 
up to March 16, 1856, there was a somnambulist " in 
waiting '^ at the Tuileries. This publication at first 
attracted no attention ; but suddenly it was taken up 
with enthusiasm by the Ministerial press, and suffo- 
cated with praise. Pe(^le then began to read it, and to 
discover that it contained a distinct proposal to divide 
Italy into two unequal parts, — one, including the pre- 
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«ent kiogdom of Sardinia, Lombardy, Venetia, &e., to 
be given to King Victor Emmanuel ; the otheTi extend- 
ing Boath firom the Po^ to be placed under the Mn* 
ratiat sceptre I This idea was adopted, almost without 
criticism, by all the writers in the employ of the 
Ministry; and I was at length convinced of what I 
had been repeatedly told, and which everything I 
have heard and seen has since confirmed, that the 
personal friends of the Savoyard king distinctly re- 
pudiate all further aggrandisements derived from 
popular movements, look entirely to diplomatic ar- 
rangements, and are ready to accept more territory 
on any conditions — from France, from Austria, from 
Bussia, from any one, indeed, save the lawful pro- 
prietors. This policy is in perfect harmony with all 
their actions for years past. Piedmont is professedly 
a free country ; and whoever treads its territory is 
supposed to be amenable only to the laws. Yet the 
present Ministry has always been ready to co-operate 
with the police of Austria and France in persecuting 
and annoying exiles ; and many acts of the grossest 
injustice and violence were cited to me. Of course 
a weak state must sometimes condescend to the exi- 
gencies of powerful neighbours. But the Constitu- 
tionalists ousted the Monarchists, by accusing them 
of the very submission which they have since prac- 
tised. It was not more disgraceful to be always 
ready to do the bidding of Austria than to be always 

p2 
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ready to do the bidding of Austria and France — 
which was the position of Piedmont before ^^ the 
alliance/' Now matters have slightly changed. The 
influence of England has increased a little ; that of 
France immeasurably. I believe it is no secret from 
any one that Count Cavour, the richest man of his 
country, and perhaps the most ambitious, has been 
particularly struck by the events which have recently 
taken place in France. His mind has been fascinated, 
subjugated — as has been the case with minds much 
more powerful. The great fact, that the will of one 
man» not particularly remarkable for any other qua- 
lity, can easily break through all human, and sport, 
apparently, with divine laws, has presented itself 
very vividly to his imagination. Sceptical on every- 
thing else, he has adoration for this idol. He, too, 
was observed to shed tears, though his country wa» 
not supposed to have any expiation to make, in that 
gorgeous shrine where the corpse of the modern 
demi-god, the Corsican Osiris, attracts the worship of 
the blind, the maimed, the noseless, the chinless, the 
brainless pensioned devotees, who are preaching by 
example a new religion more degrading than Mor* 
monism, more destructive of body and soul than that 
which expressed itself in writhings under the car of 
Juggernaut. The terrible divinity of these men is, 
in reality. Power, — ^the irresponsible might which 
smashes, crushes, smites, bayonets, disembowels, and 
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blows to atoms whatever stands in its way ; which 
governs mankind like a r^iment^ by decimating it ; 
and which kills the soul by fear, when it averts the 
Bword from the throat. Other politicians have been 
content to pacify their horror and suppress their 
aversion, by persuading themselves that what France 
has chosen or submitted to must be the thing best 
adapted to it. M. Cavour has gone beyond this, and 
bends his stubborn knee. Such is the unfortunate 
accident which has falsified the political position of 
Piedmont. M. Cavour and his friends, as we know, 
are ready to talk even of adopting the extreme views 
of the ultra-Liberal party, of destroying the temporal 
authority of the Pope, but it must be by an act of 
power. The Roman population, the Italian people, 
must not be consulted. Above aU, there must be no 
talk of a Republic. M. Trinchera is the great oracle. 
A strip along the north of Italy for Sardinia, as long 
as it can keep it ; all the rest of the Peninsula to 
Lucien Murat. This, or something like it, is the secret 
aim of M. Cavour's policy. There are other reasons 
for believing so, besides the fact that all the Minis« 
terial press joined in praising the man who put for- 
ward this infamous proposal, which made the flesh 
creep of all true Italians. They knew what it meant 
at once ; and began to curse more bitterly the alliance 
and the war, and, above all, England. We cannot, 
of course, expect them to appreciate the mystical fact 
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of an alliance between the French and English people, 
in order to fight for liberty^ about which the former 
don^t care i straw. They are unable, indeed, to un- 
derstand how a war principally carried on by one 
despotism against another can be called a war for 
liberty at all. When they have made further ad* 
▼ances in enlightenment, this will appear clear to 
them. 

In the meantime, it is two o'clock in the after- 
noon. The daily papers are out, and are beginning 
to be sold Under the Porticoes. The ^^ Fiemonte^' 
and the " Opinione'^ will tell us that Bonapartism 
is the great panacea for Italy, and add, perhaps, — 
without reference to France, and in pre-imitation of 
our English journals — ^that ''when a government 
ojflfends against divine and human laws, it is proper 
for its neighbours to interfere.'^ We curse the poor 
little Neapolitan tyranny, which is wicked because 
it is little ; and greet with hideous applause every 
act of a government ten tiroes more demoralising — 
but so powerful that our ministers believe we exist 
only by its sufferance. The Piedmontese Liberal 
press is sometimes free-spoken enough. As I have 
said, the papers are being cried Under the Porticoes* 
The ''Diritto^' will express the feeling of the majority 
of the middle and working classes, that Italy has 
had enoi^h of French interference already. The 
«< Espero,^' evening Government paper, published 
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about five, will probably contain an incendiary pro- 
clamation to the Sicilians never put forward in 
Sicily, and which the so-oalled '^ extreme ^' papers 
refused to endorse, because they consider the time not 
yet come. — 'But we must examine more attentively 
what is the nature of this press which makes neigh- 
bouring nations so uncomfortable, and which, they 
pretend, is soon further to be gagged in compliance 
with the wishes of the Emperor Napoleon III. 
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CHAPTEE XI. 



THE PRESS IN PIEDMONT. 



An attempt was formerly made to establish a public 
reading-room in Turin^ but it failed^ and nothing of 
the kind now exists. The reactionary party^ as I 
have mentioned^ have their whist-club ; whilst ano- 
ther and larger section of the aristocracy subscribe to 
the Philharmonic Society. They also subscribe to a 
splendid establishment situated in the Piazza San 
Carlo^ on the upper floor of an old palace. Its 
principal object^ as the name imports^ is the cultiva- 
tion of music. Balls are given in Carnival time ; and 
the suite of rooms is certainly splendidly adapted for 
that purpose. There is a reading-room attached^ in 
which members^ and strangers who are courteously 
invited^ find the native and French journals. They 
also take in ^^ Galignani.^' 

All the caff^s^ however^ take in the principal Pied- 
montese and Genoese papers ; and most of them re- 
ceive the « Presse/' the " Patrie/' the " Siecle," the 
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" Independance Beige/' or the " National'^ (Belgian 
paper), according to the political predilections of their 
customers. I believe there is not a single English 
paper taken in by any public establishment in Turin, 
although the public seem very eager to know what we 
say about things in general, and especially about 
themselves. Two or three copies of the " Times '' 
find their way to Turin, and its principal articles are 
always translated at length into the various papers. 
Of late, the Liberal press has begun to extract copi- 
ously from the " Leader ; " and some astonishment 
seems to have been created in the public mind by the 
fact that there exists a paper in England that ventures 
to express views so advanced. One of the writers for 
the Ministerial press, who professes to know some- 
thing about public opinion with us, eagerly explained 
to his readers that the " Leader '' was edited by Hun-» 
garians, which will be news in the Strand. The im- 
pression seems to have been that all English politi- 
cians think alike upon foreign policy, — that we never 
disagree except about home matters. I endeavoured 
to explain where I could, that not only were there in- 
finite gradations of opinion in the Liberal press, from 
the *' Times'' to the " Leader,'' but that there actually 
existed a few journals whose opinions harmonised to 
a considerable extent with those of the fiercest repre- 
sentatives of the retrograde party — a statement which 
excited astonishment and some incredulity. 
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Nearly all the important papers published at 
Turin either enlarged their size or reduced their price 
at the commencement of the present year, a sign, no 
doubt, that the influence of the press is increasing^. 
I regret, however, to be obliged to say, that a bad 
habit has been imported from France by the govern* 
ment, which gives subventions to the papers that 
rapport it, and thus almost entirely deprives them of 
independence. On this account, it is difficult to 
judge of the state of public opinion by the size and 
getting up of the newspapers. Those which have the 
most restricted circulation, are the most important 
in appearance. Very few of the great political papars, 
however, sell more than a thousand copies, and those 
principally to the cafi^ The number of small jour-- 
nals, however, is very great, and nearly every country 
town possesses one or more. 

Except in a few instances, the tone of the press 
is violent and undignified. There is a tendency to 
personal abuse, and even ribaldry. Accusations of 
corruption are bandied about between editors of 
papers. The tone of the Ministerialists, in speaking 
of the Opposition, reminds one of the worst days of 
the party of Order in France, when it was led by 
the Burgraves. A merchant, known by his liberal 
opinions, becomes insolvent. They immediately point 
out what a set of wretches the Liberals are to have 
such a man among them I The democratic party. 
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during the last summer^ exercising their eonstitu- 
tional rights held many public meetings to protest 
against the unequal distribution of taxation. These 
meetings were conducted with admirable order ; and 
were^ indeed^ characterised rather by coldness and 
formality than by violence. The people seemed par- 
ticnlarly to wish to draw attention to the fact^ that 
they could assemble and discuss political matters 
without setting themselves or the country in a blaze. 
This was a healthy sign^ and should have been en- 
couraged. The Ministerialists, however, instead of 
calling counter-meetings, adopted the tone of the 
reactionists, in speaking of these '^ grotesque mani- 
festations,'' sneered at the whole affidr, and practi- 
cally professed themselves disciples of Botta, who 
declares that popular assemblies are totally unsuited 
to the Italian character. There is, indeed, a most 
remarkable resemblance between the tone of the 
Ministerial papers when they speak on this subject, 
and that adopted by the ''Journal des DAats,'' 
before the Revolution of 1848; and the truth is, that 
the party they represent has conceived the Constitu- 
tion to resemble exactly that of France under Louis 
Philippe. It wilfully ignores the democratic element 
introduced in it. Indeed, I see an ominous like- 
ness in the whole conduct and bearing of M. Cavour 
and his friends to those of M. Guisot. They appear 
ever to be straining to overcome the letter of the 
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Constitution, and to infuse into it a spirit totally 
at variance therewith, but probably in accordance 
with the intentions of those who framed it. Success 
may not be very difficult for them in a country un- 
used to the exercise of political rights. But they are 
certainly betraying their duty ; for it is not from a 
government in which the personal influence of the 
heir of a lougline of absolute princes sways, by means 
of a subservient parliamentary majority, that we can 
hope for the regeneration of Italy. The efforts of the 
House of Savoy to emancipate itself in all temporal 
matters from the influence of the Pope, even the 
designs attributed to it with reference to the destruc^ 
tion of the Papal government — ^though approved by 
Liberals on other grounds — ^have not been adopted 
since the establishment of a Constitution. It is the 
traditional policy of the Savoyard princes which is 
now being carried out in a more effective way. The 
dynasty has sometimes relapsed in its effort to 
emancipate itself from Roman rule. Monks have sat 
upon the throne. Charles Albert has well been called 
a crowned Trappist. Under his reign a Papal nuneio 
came to Piedmont, for the first time since the middle 
of the last century. The tendency, however, of the 
government has always been to emancipate the civil 
from the spiritual power. The present king, sur- 
rounded by advisers belonging, in a great measure, 
to what is called the philosophical school, resumes. 
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with the encouragement of perhaps the majority of 
the town populations^ the old policy of his house ; 
but his father's spirit seems to rise up sometimes to 
reproach him; and then public opinion, working 
through constitutional forms^ is brought to bear upon 
upon his vacillating wiU. In no other respect does 
there seem to be any desire or intention to apply the 
Liberal doctrines of the present day to the practice 
of government. 

It may be interesting to speak more at large of 
the Piedmontese journals which have distinguished 
themselves among the many that started up after 
the concession of a free press to the Sardinian States. 
But first it is necessary to repeat, that the press in 
the Sardinian States is not exactly so free as that of 
England. Its freedom is restricted by fear of pro- 
secution. In cases in which the articles incriminated 
contain doctrines considered to be fundamentally 
hostile to those of the Government, or, in general, to 
have an improper tendency, they are submitted to 
the appreciation of a jury. But if the dogmas of 
the Catholic religion are attacked ; or if persons are 
in any way, direct or indirect, concerned, the juries 
are set aside and the case is submitted to the judges. 
Originally, this distinction did not exist, and the re- 
trograde step was only made in 1852, in obedience 
to the menaces of the new French despotism — which 
has exercised as fatal an influence on the legislation 
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of small neighbouring states as it has on public 
morality in England. 

It is right to say^ however^ that the Sardinian 
government does not often interfere with the press ; 
and that^ indeed^ it allows very serious infractions of 
the laws of propriety to take place^ and confines its 
care chiefly to suppressing direct attacks on the in- 
terests of the dynasty^ and on the excesses of power 
in France. The most frequent prosecutions have 
been directed against the two extreme parties^ the re- 
actionary and the republican. Among the reactionary 
journals, the most frequently attacked has been the 
'' Campanone/' a little paper, which uses more reck- 
less language than the *^ Armonia/' and which sells 
for five centimes. Bitter complaints are made in this 
party, because one of their organs was condemned 
for reproducing the famous letter of Monsignor 
Franzoni ; whereas the liberal papers all reprinted it^ 
and were not interfered with. They say that justice 
in Piedmont has two scales, and two measures ; but 
the fact is, the journal in question approved whilst 
the others condemned the audacious attack of the^ 
ecclesiastic on the civil power. In Turin it is com- 
mon to see, in cases against the reactionists, that the 
juries condemn and the tribunals absolve. The 
contrary happens at Genoa, where the juries acquit 
almost always the republican periodicals, whilst the 
tribunals, on the contrary, condemn them in the 
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same proportion. This difference is explained by the 
difference of the spirit that animates the two cities. 
Turin is for constitutional monarchy, with a leaning, 
among the officials, towards the old regime; whilst Ge- 
noais inimical to the monarchy, and, in fact, republican. 

Before the Constitution was conceded to the Pied* 
montese people by Charles Albert, when he thought 
he saw an opportunity by that means of becoming 
king of Italy, there existed few periodical pubUca^ 
tions of any importance. M. Brofferio published an 
amusing series called '^ The Turinese Messenger ; '' 
and there were yarious journals devoted to literary 
and scientific subjects, besides*'' The Piedmontese 
Gazette.'' 

I must also mention the " Popular Readings," 
and the '^ Family Readings,'' two little weekly 
journals, which lasted some years under the direction 
of M. Lorenzo Valerie, now one of the most impor- 
tant members of the Chamber of Deputies. In spite 
of the government censorship, these two periodicals 
were enabled to give some assistance to the moral and 
intellectual development of the Piedmontese people. 
They were widely circulated. Their principal scope 
was to register all generous and noble actions that 
might serve as excitements to emulation. The govern- 
ment understood the danger. This was an indirect 
attack upon despotism, and both the journals were 
suppressed, — ^the '' Popular Readings " in 1841, and 
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the "Family Readings '' in 1847^ daring the cele- 
brated visit of Mr. Cobden to Turin. One of the prin* 
cipal crimes of the " Family Readings'' was^ that it 
never mentioned^ either for good or for evil, the name 
of any member of the royal family; but the imme- 
diate cause of its suppression was, that in recording 
the succession of some Bamabite monks to the Jesuits 
in a particular locality, it praised the former and was 
silent about the merits of the latter. 

The importance attributed to these apparently 
insignificant publications is illustrated by the fact, 
that M. Solar della Margarita, in his '^ Political 
Memorandum,'' mentions them as a first attempt 
" to give fallacious lessons to those classes which are 
in want of work and quiet, and should not be dis- 
turbed by hopes that cannot be realised." He 
boasts of their suppression as a step in the right 
direction, and enlarges feelingly on the danger of 
enlightening the people. It is not surprising to find 
Tories in all countries averse to education. 

Immediately on the granting of the first liberties to 
Piedmont, Lorenzo Yalerio came into the field with the 
'^ Concordia," a political journal of large dimensions, 
which proposed to support the principles of freedom 
under the banner of the Savoyard dynasty. The 
appearance of this journal was quite an event. The 
first numbers were printed before war had broken out 
with Austria, and even before the censorship was 
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entirely removed. The Austrian ambassador^ on ac- 
count of some expressions in pne of the articles^ made 
remonstrances to the Sardinian government. But in 
those days^ the current of public opinion set irresist- 
ibly towards war. The columns of the '' Concordia'' 
were fiill of appeals to insurrection against the 
stranger, full of encouragements to the hesitating 
king. They particularly endeavoured to describe in 
sympathetic and affectionate words the moral and 
physical sufferings of the Italians, who were subject to 
the odious dominion of Austria. It was a necessity 
of the time to exaggerate the wrongs of that power. 
The cruel executions by which Charles Albert had 
outdone the horrors of Spielzburg were buried in 
oblivion — or rather not spoken of, for the memory of 
them lurked in company with strange suspicions in 
the minds of most cautious men. However, the 
piteous narrations in the '' Concordia,^' written with 
unusual eloquence and with the vigour of young 
politicians for the first time allowed to exercise their 
powers, produced their natural result. Women, and 
even men, wept in public as they read them. Every 
number sweUed the rising tide of enthusiasm. This 
journal accordingly exercised a decisive influence on 
affairs, and continued to exercise it all through the 
war, and even after the disaster of Novara. It repre- 
sented what was called even then the democratic 
opposition, when the ministers of the juste milieu 
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were in power. Its friends are naturally proad to be 
able to say that it never sacrificed the interests of the 
common country to mere provincial interests. Its 
director even was often in danger of rough treatment 
for standing out boldly against those narrow municipal 
prejudices^ which began to reappear when were dis- 
cussed certain inopportune questions about the pre- 
cedence of capitals^ as soon as the fusion of Lombardo- 
Venetia with Piedmont was talked of. The politi- 
cians of the Porticoes, then as now, loudly asserted 
the right of Turin to be the capital of all Italy, setting 
aside utterly the claims of Milan, Florence, and 
Bome. During the ministry headed by Gioberti, a 
ministry which we may call democratic, the " C<ni« 
cordia^^ took the part of that remarkable man in many 
of his acts, without, however, bestowing upon him 
that extravagant praise which Piedmontese leaders 
seem to require. When, however, Gioberti conceived 
the strange project of sending soldiers into Tuscany, 
to restore the Grand Duke, a project that led to his 
overthrow, the " Concordia^^ at once separated itself 
completely from him. On all other occasions its 
conduct was equally consistent and independent ; a 
fact which I take pleasure in pointing out, because it 
shows that, even under the ignoble tyranny of Charles 
Albert, Piedmont had produced men quite capable of 
appreciating the responsibilities of liberty. This 
journal constantly supported, although with circum- 
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«pection^ all the other ministen who called them- 
selves democratici and who have amce justified its 
caution by joining the present ministerial majority 
which is entirely devoted to Count Cavour, whose 
dangerous prejudices I have already noticed. After 
the disaster of Novara> the *' Concordia '^ lasted until 
the end of 1850^ preserving always in the midst of 
the rising fury of the reaction which took possession 
of Piedmont, as well as of all other contin^ital states, 
its allegiance to the dynasty, without conceding any 
of its democratic opinions. 

It is, perhaps, necessary here to observe, that 
the name '^ democratic '^ in Piedmont is applied, 
without any exception, to all the fractions of the 
Liberal party who set the interests of the people 
above those of the dynasty; or, in reality, to the 
whole liberal party. In England and France it 
seems to be supposed that Count Cavour is the re- 
presentative of the Liberal party, but I do not see 
what can be gained by spreading so extraordinary a 
delusion. 

When the " Concordia ^^ fell, the same party 
created another journal, entitled *'I1 Progresso.^' 
With one exception the principles maintained by it 
were the same as those maintained by the " Con- 
cordia.^^ But this second interpreter of the democratic 
opinion of Piedmont passed through various phases, 
obeyed divers directions, and consequently was un- 
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certain in its character and policy. In those days^ 
when people had not yet quite despaired of the Frencb 
Bepublic, after the glorious defence of Rome^ and, 
above all, after the sorry figure cut by the dynasty 
on the field of Novara, the ranks of the Italian repub- 
licans were very much increased. 

The Mazzinian party was not at that time divided 
into various fractions. The Committee of London 
still possessed means of infiuence, and even in Pied- 
mont, but chiefly in Liguria, excited sympathies and 
hopes. The "Progresso/^ which was not in sub- 
stance dynastic, except in so far as it considered 
the dynasty as a power and a means of assisting 
Italy, endeavoured, without supporting a subversive 
policy, to keep itself well with the republicans, 
whose probity and whose importance it could not 
refuse to acknowledge. By pursuing this line of 
conduct, however, it got into a false position, and 
was equally suspected by democratic constitutionalists 
and by strict republicans. It has always been very 
difScult in Piedmont for any journals to avoid re- 
proach, which attempt to conciliate the constitution 
and the monarchy. In fact, the deputies, who gene- 
rally assume the direction of such publications, are 
chained to the constitution and the king by the oath 
which they take in the Elective Chamber ; yet at the 
same time it is difficult' for them to reject everything 
that is not dynastic, especially when the general 
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Italian question comes to be discussed. The result 
isy that being compeUed to observe a due mean be- 
tween the constitution and the revolution, between 
the interests of the dynasty and those of the nation, 
they defend the first as long as they do not interfere 
with the second, but attack them always under the 
contrary supposition. Such journals, therefore, being 
interpreters of a fraction of the Parliament, are com- 
pelled to remain in a perpetual state of uncertainty, 
^nd are constantly exposed to accusations from both 
^ides. Setting aside these dangerous questions, the 
''Progresso,^' like the "Concordia,'' always supported 
the most advanced ideas of liberty; but with the 
republic in France, in which it had invested so much 
^f its hopes, it fell itself. Three years passed before 
the constitutional democratic party possessed in the 
capital of Piedmont a special and important inter- 
preter. Finally, in 1854, to the "Progresso" suc- 
ceeded the " Diritto,'' which still exists, and which 
has in great part the same virtues and the same 
defects as its predecessors. 

A periodical of small shape, and which began 
with tolerably advanced principles, audaciously sup- 
ported, is the " Gazetta del Popolo." It is, perhaps, 
the journal most widely diffused and read among the 
people. It appeared modestly, when the country 
was in want of journals, at the price of five centimes, 
^nd attained, immediately, a wide and unexpected 
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success. By its open^ facile, and dramatic style, by 
the aid of little anecdotes, and a chronicle of private 
scandal, it suited itself to the wants of the worthy 
Piedmontese, who love gossip and local news. As I 
have said, at first it was tolerably Uberal; and during 
a certain period it did not conceal its sympathies for 
the republic. But by degrees this warmth cooled 
down ; and now-a«days the so-called people's journal 
does not much differ in opinion with the minis- 
terialists devoted to Count Cavour. On only one 
question does it remain firm; and that is in the 
religious question. Its hatred against Rome and th^ 
Catholic priests has no measure. We can scarcely 
appreciate this violence, removed as we are from the 
immediate vicinity of the ecclesiastical gripe. We 
have not had our brothers and friends cast into the 
prisons of Rome amidst ferocious galley-slaves, who, 
excited by cardinals and priests, and protected by 
French bayonets, subject them to the martyrdom of 
the Bishop of ¥mo.—8ee Botta, " Storia d'ltalia,''^ 
lib. iii. 

The religious question, however, is treated by 
the ^'Gazetta del Popolo,^' in a manner different 
from that of the other liberal papers. It seems to 
suggest the conclusion that in the Cathohc Church 
there are abuses which may be eradicated by reform; 
and on this account is especially popular among the 
Vaudois. I consider it to be the great misfortune 
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of Italy, as it has been that of France, that the 
Ijiberal party instead of adopting views similar to 
those of the ^' Gazetta d/A Popolo,*' have preferred 
wandering into the dreary regions ot scepticism. 
Thej will tell yon that it is necessary to be con- 
sistent, or logical as they call it — ^weakly confessing 
that in politics and in morals, as in religion, their 
objeet is simply negative. It is not necessary to 
explain.the sceptical apparatus, but it is quite evident 
that those who overthrow religious d(^mas by that 
meansy must overthrow at the same time all moral 
doctrines and political creeds. Faith is one thing, 
one fitfsulty. It may be necessary to demolish it in 
order to destroy the receptacle of Catholicism ; but 
let US remember that we at the same time destroy 
the home of virtue and patriotism. For my part I 
am weak enough to think the war may be carried 
on by other means ; for my philosophy tells me that 
no afiurmatioa was ever displaiced by a negation. 
Bpaee mig^t as well endeavour to displace matter. 
Affirmation must be substituted for affirmation. 
Hie " Gazetta del Popolo,'' as far as it goes, is right 
after all. 

The obstinacy of this war carried on by the 
^Gasetta'' against the clergy, shows us what are 
the real tendencies of the reading country, because 
if the great majority did not share the same opinions, 
the editors of this little pcqmlar sheet would ra^Hdly 
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turn round. It is^ indeed^ generally believed in 
Turin that the " Oazetta '^ is at present only a 
speculation. However, recently its influence has 
much diminished, and it only prints three thousand 
copies, whilst in former times, when it was sincerely 
and warmly liberal, it printed at least fifteen 
thousand copies. 

In Turin, there have never appeared any republi- 
can journals of long life or much influence. The 
republican journals must be sought for at Genoa; 
and since I have given an account of the dynastic* 
democratic periodicals of Turin, I shall say some- 
thing of the purely democratic sheets of the capital 
of Liguria. 

The annexation to Piedmont of the territory of 
the old republic was the work of diplomacy. It was 
a forced annexation ; and we may be quite sure that 
the Genoese will never be connected by genuine at- 
tachment to the dynasty of Savoy, though they may 
put up with the Constitution whilst waiting for better 
things. In spite of the defects of the republic, the 
Ligurians, by their courage and energy, had acquired 
much glory and great riches. Accustomed to inde- 
pendence and to a gentle and patriotic rigime, they 
necessarily saw, with profound grief, this union 
under a king, whose first act after his restoration 
was to re-establish throughout his kingdom the old 
laws that had been removed by the Bevolution and 
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the French Empire. Consequently the Liguriiuis, 
in whom^ especially in those days^ the sentiment 
of national unity did not exists received with ill-will 
the decision of the Congress of Vienna, which handed 
over their country to Piedmont. This discontent 
still endures, and seemed only to vanish during the 
Italian revolutions of 1848. In those days the 
citizens of Turin and Genoa appeared to be con- 
nected by one bond, and animated by one desire. 
This concord, however, did not long endure. The 
total discomfiture of the Fiedmontese army in June, 
^48, at Custoza, and especially the abandonment of 
Milan, excited in the Genoese, already inchned to 
suspicion, unpleasant doubts as to the good faith of 
the king. The Ligurian republican party, which 
had appeared to abandon its own principles, not to 
embroil Italian politics during the war, raised up 
its head again in the autumn of 1848. The city of 
Genoa was continually agitated by popular demon- 
strations and tumults. The treachery of the king 
was openly proclaimed, and anything that came from 
Turin was received with diffidence. Finally, imme- 
diately after the defeat of Novara, Genoa flew to 
arms, and rose against the Fiedmontese government. 
Having driven out the garrison and the royal agents, 
4ihe Genoese remained masters of the city. But the 
General, Alfonso della Marmora, with a powerful force. 
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was sent against them^ and after an easy assault and 
brief bombardment^ Genoa returned under the autho- 
rity of the Sardinian king. The victors did not use 
their victory too cruelly ; only a few of the principal 
promoters of the movement were exiled. The same 
moderation was not sho¥m by the soldiers when, 
made drunk by their easy victory, they entered 
Genoa. Many of the Bersaglieri murdered citizens, 
and committed diners turpitudes. This painful 
event was sufficient to resuscitate all the ancient 
hatred, which still endures, and which will not soon 
cease, if ever. The Sardinian constitutional govern- 
ment possesses at present, in Genoa, only a few timid 
partisans, impotent to defend it against the profound 
antipathies of the working and industrious classes. 
Consequently the Ligurians are divided into two 
great parties, to wit, the Republican and the Catholic. 
When they choose to co-operate, even within the 
pale of the law, they are always able to keep the 
government in check, as invariably happens in the 
municipal and political elections. 

The Genoese republican party is, in great part, 
devoted to the doctrines of Mazzini, born, as is well 
known, in Genoa. Nevertheless, it has this special 
character, that it is too much influenced by muni- 
cipal prejudices, and that it would unwillingly sacri- 
fice them to the general interests of the nation. The 
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republicans of tbe other provinces of the Peninsula 
do not rely much on those of Genoa^ and, conse- 
quently^ depreciate them. 

They count in their ranks^ however^ men dis- 
tinguished by courage and abnegation^ who to the 
cause of united and republican Italy devote them- 
selves with noble perseverance. It is necessary to 
add^ that the true expression of the public opinion of 
the people of Genoa is the '' Italia e Popolo/' which 
assumed that title after having taken those of 
'' Italia '' and " Italia Libera." For some years 
past the *' Italia e Popolo " has proceeded freely 
and boldly on its way, without compromising a single 
point or changing with times and men. Its pro^ 
gramme is the liberty and union of Italy in politics, 
and complete toleration in religion. It denies to 
the monarchy the right of imposing taxes : it does 
not believe that the dynasty will ever do any good to 
Italy, because the interests of the people are contrary 
to those of the princes : it combats accordingly the 
dynastic democrats, as well as the moderates and the 
clericals : it is averse to the federalists, because they 
do not desire the unity of the nation, and freedom 
from all foreign influence. The adversaries of the 
'^ Italia e Popolo " not only fear it, but are compelled 
to admire its courage and its constancy. At present 
it is directed by Signor F. D. Savi ; but the greater 
part of the most notable articles are furnished to it 
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by exiles, who are obliged to conceal themselves and 
lead a persecuted life; because in the Sardinian States 
it is, of course, a special crime for Italian emigrants 
to support principles adverse to the monarchy. 
One of these enthusiastic men remained for thirteen 
months shut up in a room in Genoa in order not to 
fall into the hands of the police, who would doubtless 
have transported him to the United States. No day 
passed that from his humble chamber he did not 
send articles to the journals. They often provoked 
the most tempestuous discussions in all the dynastic 
papers. Others now occupy his post, but under 
the same conditions ; and so being obliged to over- 
come difSculties without number, and especially the 
persecutions of the fiscal authorities, this journal 
lives strong in its faith in the good times to come. 

The representative of the reactionists at Genoa 
is the " Gattolico>^^ an absolutist journal, but badly 
edited, and never boldly and brilliantly written, like 
the " Armonia'' of Turin. 

The " Corriere Mercantile " supports, in the 
same city, the constitutional-monarchical system ; but 
though it has very lofty pretensions, it exercises very 
little influence with the public, who read it princi- 
pally for its commercial intelhgence. 

The retrograde party in Turin did not dare to 
speak out until after the defeat of the Sardinian 
urmy in ^48 and '49. At first it had no journals of 
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its own^ nor indeed until 1850. The '^ Armonia^' is 
the principal among them. At first it appeared to 
agree to moderate Uberty^ but it soon admitted itself 
to be inimical to all liberty and to all reform. It 
is under the patronage of the Marchese Birago and of 
the Bishop of Ivrea. Austria and the Papacy are^ 
in the eyes of this journal, the two pivots of order. 
It combats, accordingly, every national attempt or 
aspiration, every interference of the State with the 
Church. The '^Armonia^' is edited, in great part, 
by priests ; and in as far as regards compilation is 
one of the best journals in the Sardinian States. 
Audacious, prudent, always ready both for assault 
and for defence, it knows exactly how to adapt 
its style to its circumstances and its subject. In 
these latter times, and especially since the pro- 
posals to abolish the convents, and to introduce 
civil marriage, it has been most violent in its attacks 
against the king, whom it knows how to censure 
bitterly without incurring the vengeance of the law. 
In all countries religious journals, when they discuss 
politics, have a tendency to coarse language, when it 
may be used safely, and deal in poisonous insinua- 
tions against those whom they fear ; and the same 
remark applies to priests and bigots of all kinds. 

I have now to speak of the journals styling them- 
selves Moderate, which represent the middle party, 
the juste milieu of the French. Among these the one 
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which most merits mention is the '^ Bisorgimento/' 
which afterwards assumed the title ^^ II Farlamento,'' 
and finally that of '^ II Fiemonte/' It is assisted by 
the "Opinione/* which very much resembles it in style 
and tone. According to both these journals^ the 
Constitution is in the last stage of progress, and eon- 
tains all rights, past, present, and future. They wiU 
have no more radical reforms, but expedient arrange-' 
m^its. They attack the clericals, not in the name of 
toleration and liberty, but because they think the civil 
power should be independent of the Church. In the 
Italian question they do not desire, at whatever cost, 
the independence of the nation. They will not hear 
of conspiracies, or popular insurrections; but they 
simply desire aggrandizement for the dynasty of 
Savoy. To obtain this object, they hope less in the 
strength of the monarchy and in that of the nation, 
than in the complications of European politics and 
in the diplomacy of foreign cabinets. It may be 
the interest of England to give them something : it 
may also be the interest of France. The Republicans, 
in their eyes, are of the same value as the Austrians, 
whose auxiliaries and aUies, they often call them. 

The "Fatria^^ attempts to represent the Far- 
liamentary fraction of the right, headed by Count 
Ottavio Bevel. This journal, however, has no influ- 
ence of any kind, because it tries to maintain itself 
between the ^^ Armenia^' and the Ministerial papers. 
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in an equivocal position. It differs £rom the latter 
because it desires a Concordat with Rome ; and from 
the former because it desires to maintain the Consti- 
tution, introducing only some modifications, more 
or less important, in the organic laws ; as, for ok* 
ample, in those that govern elections and the press. 
These notices refer to daily papers. There are, 
besides, in Piedmont, some reviews published fort- 
nightly or monthly. Among these the principal are 
'^ n Cimento,'^ '^ La Bivista Enciclopedica Italiana,'* 
and the '^Rivista Contemporania.'* The first of 
these periodicals is Governmental, and, consequently, 
moderate. Its special scope, moreover, is to combat 
the influence which, in favour of the reactionary 
party, is exercised in the Sardinian States by the 
'^ Civiltk Cattolica,'' a political and literary magazine, 
published in Rome by the Jesuits. Although the 
'^Cimento'' often contains excellent articles, espe- 
cially by Professor De Sanctis, a Neapolitan, it 
has not been able to acquire much favour with the 
Italian public, and lives a difficult and not illustrious 
life. '^ La Rivista Enciclopedica Italiana^' is directed 
by Signer La Farina, a Sicilian, and a man well 
versed in historical studies, belonging to the repub- 
lican party. But under present conditions, Signer 
La Farina hesitates, and is neither with the republic 
nor the monarchy ; consequently bis periodical, which 
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has only recently appeared, lives almost unknown^ 
and has not much probability of success. 

The " Rivista Contemporanea " is a mere specu- 
lation ; and contains a hodge-podge of articles from 
men of various and antagonistic principles — some of 
them clever, others not so. The proprietor, however, 
takes especial care not to insert republican views ; or 
articles against the Pope and Austria, because in that 
case, the frontiers of Lombardo-Venetia and the 
Papal States would be closed. Among the writers 
who attract attention in this review are Terenzio 
Mamiani, Nicolo Tomassio, and 6. Revere, a mediocre 
writer who strains after originality, and is accepted 
as original by an ignorant public. 

Among the weekly journals of Turin is distin- 
guished the ^' Economista,^' directed by a professor 
of the University, Signor Ferrara, a native of Palermo* 
This journal has only reached its third number, 
but I think it will prosper. Professor Ferrara is an 
ardent supporter of the principles of commercial and 
political liberty. 

After all, in reading the press of Turin, especially 
the Liberal portion thereof, we are led to entertain a 
much higher idea of the intellectual development 
and political capacity of the country than a closer 
inspection will justify. The truth is, and if this 
were not the case all experience would be falsified. 
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that the Fiedmontese are no more advanced than 
might he expected after eight years of education 
very diligently employed. Of course under the 
absolute monarchy^ many individuals^ endowed with 
original and thoughtful minds^ had taken advantage 
of the progress made in other parts of Europe^ and 
prepared themselves to lead their countrymen in the 
right way. But the mass remained ignorant, super* 
stitions, full of provincial prejudices. Reports came 
to them that hberty was enjoyed by other people 
who derived considerable advantage therefrom. They 
were ready to accept the same privileges, but, as 
was natural, they looked to obtain some great and 
immediate material amelioration. When, therefore, 
they found that with the Constitution came increased 
burdens, many were at once disgusted, and the re- 
trograde party: gradually saw its supporters increase. 
Others, it is true, were wise enough to attribute the 
increased burdens to the incapacity of ministers, to 
whom it never occurred that in a small kingdom like 
Piedmont the augmented expenses of a free admini- 
stration, should be met by the reduction of the use- 
less and theatrical paraphernalia of a Court. Simple 
people; could not see the necessity of keeping up all 
the state of a despotism, by the side of the machinery 
of constitutional government. ^ 

Within sight of Turin there is a country where 
what is mysteriously called government is transacted 
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as a matter of business, without any assistance from 
gold lace, embroidered jackets, diamond decorations^ 
garters, ribbons, and other tomfoe^ery of that kind. 
There is so much intercourse carried on between the 
plain and the hills, that it is impossible that the sen- 
sible conduct of the Swiss should not attract notice^ 
and become the incentive of grave reflection. Is 
there any natural connexion, it is asked, between 
a plain and extravagance ? Can decent economy be 
practised only in mountains ? Is it necessary that 
the transactions which Giovanni and Tommaso — or 
Jack and Tom — have to carry on in common ; the 
protection of the frontier and the streets, lighting, 
paving, and so forth ; should be placed in the hands 
of people who, simply because entrusted with such 
duties, fancy themselves something extraordinary, 
dress like guys or footmen, and deck their breasts or 
legs with unmeaning ornaments ? If the delegates 
or directors of a commercial company, chairman and 
all, were to play such antics, boys would hunt them 
down in the streets as they hunt spring-beetles ; 
and members would speedily suspect they had not 
made a safe investment. 

This kind of reasoning is dangerous to the 
Sardinian monarchy, now that its personal prestige 
has disappeared ; and, in fact, I am very much dis- 
t»08ed to doubt whether any of the comfortable 
arrangements we talk of in England can be brought 
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about. To form a great monarchy, we want a great 
monarch in the first place ; or, in his stead, sensible 
and patriotic ministers, who will adopt the trae plan 
to attract other subjects, by making the condition of 
Aose already existing enviable. Good laws in Pied- 
mont would do more for the conquest of Italy than 
great armies. It is culpable to endeavour to conceal 
from the public in England that while the Subalpine 
population possesses great privileges, of which it is 
proud, it has many grounds for discontent. During 
the whole time of my residence, I heard nothing but 
complaints of the unequal division of taxation; of the 
impossibility for the middle classes to pay their way ; 
of the misery of the working classes. I take it to 
be great praise to the Lombards to say, that although 
their material condition is superior to that of the 
Piedmontese, they still wish to throw off the Austrian 
yoke, prizing independence higher than pecuniary 
prosperity. Yet is it not much to be regretted that 
the love of liberty should be exposed to this danger- 
ous test ? We are all accustomed to promise mate- 
rial improvement as the accompaniments of moral 
improvements; and it is good that the promise 
should be kept. Nations are not composed only of 
patriotic and high-minded individuals^ who are satis- 
fied with anything, provided thought be free. Libe- 
ralism wants the countenance and approval of men 
who object to heavy taxation; who want to pay their 
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rates and their debts, and not be too much pinched 
in their domestic lives. If we could do without 
these sordid allies, it would be well; but the world 
is so made that we cannot. 

I fell in with a good many people who, without 
being absolutely hostile to the present state of 
things, were disposed to criticise it pretty sharply, 
and compare it with the old regime, in many respects 
to the advantage of the latter. I endeavoured to 
maintain the cause of the Constitution. But what 
could I reply to the following statements, which are 
very nearly correct 7 ^^ The population has not in- 
creased since 1847, but the taxation has nearly 
doubled. A portion of the augmentation is to pay the 
interest of the debt which represents the indemnity 
exacted by Austria for the expenses of the war: but 
the greater part of the remlder is increased ex- 
penditure. None of it would have taken place under 
the old regime. When they talked of reforms they 
promised us all manner of good things as the result. 
Now they seem determined to punish us for having 
so eagerly accepted." These critics, however, do 
not notice, that although the royal expenditure has 
been slightly decreased by a reduction in the house- 
hold, yet in fact Piedmont, as I have above im- 
plied, is now bearing the weight of a Constitutional 
government, with all its elaborate machinery, super- 
added to, not substituted for, a despotic govern- 
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ment, with all its theatrical finery and ludicrous 
masquerading. If it were possible for the press 
openly to discoss these questions, some remedy or 
palliation might be found. As it is^ a conventional 
tone of compliance with the existing state of things 
is adopted, whilst learning, eloquence, and logic, 
are employed in laying down principles and stimu- 
lating feelings not at all compatible with diplomatic 
ideas. 
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CHAPTER XII. 

GOSSIP ON RELIGIOUS MATTERS. 

The reader by this time is aware that if Turin 
presents nothing in its external aspect very re- 
markable to the traveller who comes across the Alps, 
it is distinguished in the most striking manner, 
morally and materially^ from the other cities of Italy. 
On crowning Mont Cenis we do begin to feel we 
have reached the verge of a new civilisation ; but it 
is a civilisation which has its depths elsewhere^ and 
we can here see to the bottom of the shallow over- 
flow that breaks in feeble ripples against the base of 
the Alps. 

Italy presents itself very diflFerently to the imagi- 
nation and the memory. 

The name generally evokes around me a fantastic 
and swarming mass of tumble-down modern houses, 
and solid ancient ruins ; of vine leaves, olive branches, 
myrtles, bright rays, brighter eyes, wide grins, the 
whine of insolent poverty, dirt basking in the sun, 
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gilded and fliittering processions of fat and bigotry, 
soaring roofs of churches like skies of stone, beneath 
which man really creeps as a bare-footed insect; 
kneeling forms of beauty worshipping whilst wait* 
ing to be worshipped ; priests playing the spy with 
band hollowed round their ear, behind pagan gods 
that have lain in a marble trance ever since piety 
tamed from them — promontories and islands, and 
wooded slopes, and peaks, and palaces and pinnacles, 
reduced as they recede, between the blue above and 
the blue below, according to the laws of perspective 
but clear and sharp as a picture by Millais — such is 
the Italy that took up its abode in my mind some ten 
years ago ; and perhaps it was in contrast to this that 
trim and respectable Turin so much disappointed me. 

The early time of my residence was diversified by 
trip, taken m various 5i«ctionB, for the purpose of 
making acquaintance with the parts of the country 
that were entirely new to me; and of destroying 
the natural prejudice of ignorance that Turin was 
Piedmont. 

On crossing the Apennines I came again to ground 
that my foot had previously trodden, and the king- 
dom assumed its proper place in the map of Europe. 
Having previously, more than once, skirted the 
desolate shores of the island-province, I now began 
to feel at home ; and ready to take that interest in 
what was passing around me, and its relations to all 
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foregone facts^ without which it is difficult to under* 
stand the character and customs of any country. 

Piedmont is not to be judged by the first impres- 
sions it leaves on the mind. There is little that is 
richly coloured or picturesque about it^ under its 
human aspect. As in Savoy^ we seem almost to 
linger amongst Frenchmen slightly disguised ; and 
the individuality that exists is to be deeply sought 
for. 

There are several places to which the attention of 
tourists is directed on their first arrival, but of 
which it does not enter into my plan to say anything 
in detail. 

The public libraries contain many valuable 
manuscripts and some rare books. 

There is an Egyptian collection, once considered 
the finest in Europe, and due to the exertions of 
M. Drovetti. It is more remarkable as a collection 
of statuary than for the beauty and perfection of its 
inscriptions. Turinese intellect, therefore, which has 
enough to do in grappling with every-day matters, 
has not been deluded to attempt cracking that nut 
without a kernel called " Egyptology .'' 

They are proud in Piedmont of this museum ; 
but trouble themselves very little about Cheops, 
whom I mention because he has a pronounceable 
name. The other names supposed to have been 
discovered, I don^t believe in; for no nation could be 
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in the habit of straggling to pronounce them with- 
not having its countenance unusually distorted ; and 
we know that the Egyptians were rather placid- 
looking than otherwise. 

There is also a picture-gallery^ containing some 
good works of the Flemish masters^ for whom the 
Piedmontese princes appear always to have had a 
special predilection. 

In an Italian description of Turin^ published in 
1838^ I find one more example of the curious way 
in which statements are handed over from one book 
to the other long after they have ceased to be true. , 
One of the most marvellous pictures in the col- 
lection^ it says^ is the '' Dropsical Woman/' of 
Gerard Dow. Every one should know^ however^ that 
this work has formed part of the collection of the 
Louvre ever since the end of the last century. In 
1815^ it is true^ the commissioners of the Allied 
Powers did intend to take it and restore it to Pied- 
mont ; but King Victor Emmanuel I. in a moment of 
good faith^ which should be recorded to his account^ 
remembered that the picture had been given by his 
father as a present to General Bertrand^ to whose 
liberality^ and not to conquest, the Louvre owed it. 

All the palaces, as well as the church where 
the Saint Suaire is preserved, and several other 
ecclesiastical buildings, are, of course, worthy of a 
visit; and certain impressions are sure to detach 
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themselves^ and go to make up oar idea of the 
country and of the people. I believe, however^ they 
are all folly described in the Handbook. The 
church of Superga proves the goal of a deUghtful 
day's walk ; and when you have passed the Twelve 
Stations — a truly Italian feature by the roadside — 
bright pictures of the sacred tragedy of Oar Savioor^ 
protected^ it is true^ from blasphemers by a wire 
screen — and when you have passed the Albergo^ 
perched on the brow of a magnificent slope^ which 
you have been three hours climbing, — ^the scene 
beheld is certainly magnificent. 

Superga is the Hautecombe of Piedmont — ^the 
new royal burying-place> built in accordance with a 
vow made by a king fighting for his . capital and 
existence, — and committed likewise to the charge of 
monks. 

There are some facts, however, in the common 
life of Turin, more recondite than any that can be 
gathered from a visit to its inventoried public build* 
ings, and with which I became chiefly acquainted 
from the conversation of the middle-class persons 
with whom I generally lived. 

Good, amiable people they were — ^not inferior in 
goodness and amiability to any I have met in any 
country in the world. Their kindness, their eager- 
ness to render unpaid services, their absolute forget- 
fhlness of all the extraneous circumstances of your 
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position— your difference of race and of religion— 
have left a deep impression of gratitude on my mind* 

These matters are more deserving to be recorded 
than they would otherwise be, because they evince 
the victory of native goodness over education. 

It is pleasant to see that the times are past when 
a dying man was refused admission into a hospital 
because he was a Protestant, even by Dr. Eiberi the 
distinguished physician, with whom English and 
French society became acquainted during the rapid 
tour of Victor Emmanuel last Christmas. 

The persons with whom I was brought in contact 
were rigid Catholics, and before they had opportu- 
nities of appreciating the tolerance of my opinionsi 
expressed a hope that I would never make light 
dther of the forms or the essentials of their religion. 
The rule I have always observed is this — ^to attack 
Catholicism whenever it interferes with human 
liberty, but to respect it as a creed which an in- 
dividual takes and keeps to himself. Attempts at 
conversion, unless the convert be very willing indeed^ 
genendly either irritate or cormpt. 

Amongst aome of my Turineae friends, I found 
the Christian element of Catholicism far more power- 
ful, at least in their relations with me, than the 
Boman element. Beyond that circle, it is true, most 
amusing and ludicrous illustrations of the meddling 
character of pietists by profession occurred; but it 
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would be useless to narrate them. I must add^ 
however^ here, what I shall have occasion to insist on 
hereafter^ — ^that, for the last two or three years, 
the placid faith of the worthy Piedmontese has been 
exasperated almost into fanaticism by the furious 
preaching of the priestly demagogues. Many who 
would persecute and bum their neighbours to pur- 
chase peace with heaven, being restrained by the 
civil power, turn upon and torture themselves. 
They pass their lives in a state of religious terror, 
almost indescribable. 

Catholicism a gentle reUgion ! It is awful now 
in Turin. No Galvinists talk so much of hell and 
perdition as do these Romanists. Many even of the 
young men, I thought, seemed to be on the verge of 
religious madness. Law-students passing the night 
on th^ir knees in an agony of prayer ! 

The country is not excommunicated, but under a 
threat of excommunication. If the terrible formality 
were accomplished, many poor creatures would, no 
doubt, rush into the streets, raving. 

When the bill for suppressing certain convents 
passed through the Chambers, death thrice terribly 
visited the royal family. The king lost his mother, 
his wife, and his brother, almost at the same time ; 
and all priests announced with a chuckle, as if they 
had the fact ^^ from an authentic source,^^ that God 
was thus making known his anger. 
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The sufFerings of our fellow-creatures are noticed 
with a keener relish when we can attribute them to 
Divine intervention. It seems no sin to glory in 
them. Priests and their friends became more and 
more radiant as the royal hearses succeeded to one 
another on their way to Superga. His Majesty had 
gone too far to recede; but it was natural, with his 
superstitious turn of mind, that he should be much 
troubled by these coincidences. 

He has since been far more persevering in com- 
pliance with the formalities of his faith, and takes 
care to make absolution follow as fast as possible on 
every sin. Whilst I was in Turin, he went incognito 
to the French theatre — Teatro d'Angennes ; — a piece 
was played in which a confessional was brought 
upon the stage; the circumstance suddenly struck 
him as so sacrilegious that he immediately rose and 
left the house ; and the ladies, gravely and approv- 
ingly said the gossiping narrator, all followed his 
example. The conscience of courtiers is not internal, 
but, like a dinner bell, hangs up in a high place, and 
summons them all to wash their hands at the same 
time. 

His Sardinian majesty, by the way, is fond of 
these sham-mysterious visits to theatres ; and when 
at Paris was delighted to follow Haroun-el-Rashid 
in his adventures. Many droll things happened, they 
say, when Mansour, in the guise of a secret-police 
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officer^ happened to be separated^ by a crowds from 
the royal friends ; and they were once refused admis- 
sion without payment into the Op^ra Comique, by 
a short-sighted door-keeper : but this is a digression. 

I was surrounded at Turin^ morning and evening, 
by religious chit-chat. Young gentlemen — who, in 
England, would have talked of horse-flesh and 
beauty — kept me regularly informed of all small 
ecclesiastical movements. Such a monk was going 
to preach next Sunday in such a church ; a certain 
Order had gained its cause against the commissioners 
for the sale of ecclesiastical property; the Bishop 
of Antinoopolis was dead. They did not tell me, 
however, when anything scandalous occurred ; never 
knew of that priest who was found guilty of embezzle- 
ment, or that other who had introduced desolation 
into a family. They did not deny the facts; but 
had I rightly understood them ? 

When the convents are emptied of monks, they 
are let out to the public; and so are filling with 
inhabitants more useful to society. In spite of the 
low prices demanded, it is not every one who will 
consent to live there. I knew of a lady who took a 
lodging in the convent of the Consolata. Some one 
at once told her that she would be excommunicated. 
Great alarm entered her mind. She hastened to 
consult the curate of the parish, and, to her surprise, 
was told that he had not received his orders on the 
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subject. He advised her to go to the vicar. To the 
vicar accordingly she went. Neither had he received 
his instmctions — didnH know whether she would 
k>ae her soul or not; recommended an application to 
the bishop. The bishop was not to be seen^ but 
sent out his almoner to suggest a second visit to the 
curate. Under these circumstances^ the lady deter- 
mined to remain for the present where she was. The 
convent^ however^ though no absolute decision in her 
ease^ or other similar ones^ has been come to^ re- 
mains practically under a ban^ and is principally 
liow inhabited by very poor people^ such as hawkers^ 
rope-dancers^ and other individuals^ who^ having a 
heavy account already run up against them, think it 
immaterial to commit this little additional sin. 

Priesthood is perhaps the most profitable oi all 
the professions in Piedmont. The number of Church 
officials the country contains is really enormous* 
There are above four thousand parish priests; but 
tbere are also nearly three thousand dignitaries as 
archbishops, bishops, vicars-general, canons, and so 
forth. In the whole country of Sardinia there are 
considerably above twenty thousand ecclesiastics — a 
far greater number than in any other country in the 
world, save Rome. 

The Church has enormous wealth, upon which 
the government has naturally turned its eye; for 
it is inconsistent with the true idea of a state 
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that any corporation should exist possessed of in- 
dependent property^ even supposing that property 
to be honestly acquired, and teaching religious or 
other opinions in the name of a foreign power. 
However, for the present, the Church is able to 
hold out promise of ease and comfort to most, of 
sustenance to all who join it. There are always^ 
therefore, numerous candidates. The women of 
Piedmont are very superstitious ; and when a mother 
sees that a lad is inclined to be idle, she at once thinks 
he has a vocation to be a priest. The prospect of 
escaping from the rough labour of the field is a 
powerful incentive to youth to embrace a life of holi- 
ness. Whoever is educating for the ecclesiastical 
profession, likewise, is exempted from the conscrip- 
tion; and numerous broad-shouldered youths are 
induced on this account to declare they will become 
priests. The advantages of the state to which they 
are destined begin to make themselves felt at once. 
Mothers think themselves blessed when such a voca« 
tion has declared itself in their sons. The young 
gentlemen are caressed and coddled ; and as I heard 
a peasant-woman naively say, as an inducement to 
a priestly life — " their brothers are jealous, and eat 
their polenta sulkily, whilst they (the priests aspirant) 
eat fowl.^' Who knows how far the jealousies thus 
fostered in early years may have influenced the almost 
unanimous burst of indignation against the priests as 
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soon as the people got possession of their freedom f 
For I most not forget to say^ that although the Church 
is mighty powerful over the minds of many of the 
middle classes^ and many of the lower^ — to say no- 
thing at present of the aristocrats, who are almost all 
priest-ridden, — the majority of the country, though 
stanchly Catholic so far, seems in favour of the policy 
of the civil power. 

We are too apt to forget, in our aversion to the 
Church of Bome, as the enemy of Lord John Bus- 
selFs favourite idea of '' civil and religious liberty,'' 
that it has not only rendered great services to huma- 
nity in times gone by, but acts even now, in Catholic 
countries, as the auxiliary of the best feelings of our 
nature. In a bitter mood, one would be inclined to 
8ay, that it will always take care of the body if it be 
allowed to stifle the soul; but, in truth, even 
Churches are not always consistent. No greater 
benefit, either moral or material, on humanity can be 
conferred than the development of kindliness ; and 
the Church always aids in this good work wherever 
its domination is not immediately concerned. In 
Turin, the Church directly or indirectly has had 
much to do with the establishment of that elaborate 
system of charitable institutions to which my atten- 
tion was so much directed in the circle where I moved. 
They consist of hospitals, mad-houses, poor-houses, 
temporary and permanent refuges, establishments to 
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meet special cases that the others do not seem to pro- 
Tide for in a prompt and efficacious manner; and 
even what are called Scaldatoi^ or Warming Houses for 
the poor^ vast chambers^ well heated, and open to aU 
comers, who receiye likewise a basin of soup and a 
portion of bread. This last institution was suggested 
and founded by Lorenzo Valerio during the teniUe 
winter of 1844. The number of persons who are 
received annually into the hospitals and various re- 
foges varies from seventeen to twenty thousand. 
After Turin, the next most remarkable place for 
establishments of public beneficence is Genoa, where 
they are all of old date, having been founded by the 
Republic. All the secondary cities possess tax 
hospital, and some of them also refuges for mendi- 
cants, and pious associations for assisting the poor. 

Throughout the Sardinian states there are a hun- 
dred and eighty-seven general hospitals ; ten hospi- 
tals for chronic diseases, or valetudinarians; forty- 
ihtee refuges for orphans ; and forty-five convitti for 
education and instruction and practice in the arts and 
manufactures. The Congregations of Charity which 
give assistance at the houses of the poor are in num- 
ber thirteen hundred and seventy-eight : of these 
seventy-five give dowries to poor girls. 

I should add that, in Turin, the Betiro delle 
Bosine is remarkable. It is a sort of lay eonven^ 
founded by Rosa Govona, a young girl of Mondovi, 
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in the last century^ and was intended as a refage 
finr poor young women who desired to live a holy^ 
qoiet Ufe, without taking a tow, supporting them- 
selves by their own labour. At present, those who 
enter must bring a trousseau of five hundred franes, 
and are then entitled to remain all their lives. They 
make earpets, embroider, and, in fact, do all kinds 
of needlework. Many other institutions also support 
themselves by labour of this kind. This is why 
women's work is so cheap in Turin. Shirts are 
made for ten or twelve sous; long stockings for sol- 
diers are knitted for eight sous. The competition 
of these Retiros to ordinary labour is tremendous. 
But would it not be better if single women in all 
countries were to unite something in this way? 
Their joint production would enable them to live in 
ease, whereas they now starve. 

There are twokinds of Monts de Piete in Piedmont .' 
one called Nummarii, resembling those of France; 
and one quite peculiar, called Frumentarii, which 
make loans in kind, as of wheat and other grains. 

There are three grelit mad-houses, one at Turin, 
one at Genoa, and one at Chambery. 

I may add here that there are thirty-two foundling 
hospitals — some with and some without Ruote, or 
turning recqption-boxes, into which infants can be 
placed without the mother being known. Experience 
proves, however, that there is no substantial di£fer* 

sa 
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ence between the number of children exposed in 
places where there are wheels and where there are 
not. The annual number, of foundlings received 
may be calculated at 8450^ i. e. one foundling for 
every 1200 inhabitants of Piedmont. The number 
of foundlings withdrawn in ten years by parents and 
charitable persons was 3402. In 1849^ the foundlings 
in all Piedmont were 18^877, and as they augment 
by about a hundred a-year, they will probably have 
reached in 1856 the number of 20,600. 

One of the institutions of which the Piedmontese 
people are particularly proud, is what is called the 
Hospital of the Catechumens, or House of Residence 
for converts to the Catholic religion. Rousseau has 
succeeded in giving to this establishment a loathsome 
celebrity. 

The Ospizio is now, as it has always been, under 
the direction of the Congregation of the Holy Ghost, 
founded by a musician and two lay Jesuits, one a 
doctor of laws, the other a merchant, in 1575. This 
Congregation was affiliated with the pious confra- 
ternity of the Catechumens in 1589; and has ever 
since been actively employed in endeavouring to bring 
stray sheep, as it calls them, back into the bosom of 
the Catholic Church. As a special compensation 
for the expenses they were at in supporting converts. 
Carlo Emmanuel I. in the beginning of the seven- 
teenth century granted them a great privilege — that 
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of asking and obtaining the pardon annually of one 
convicted person, whatever might be his crime, except 
it was high treason, murder, or perjury. It is natural 
to suppose that the worthy fathers interceded for rich 
people. At any rate, the privilege was soon taken 
back from them almost entirely, as the courts of 
justice protested. 

It was not until the year 1652 that the Padre 
Francesco Maria Bianchi, inquisitor of Turin, pro- 
posed to the Cardinal Ceva, his uncle, to assist him 
in the erection of an Ospizio for the reception of the 
poor heretical persons who daily presented them- 
selves at the Sante Ufficio, to abjure their errors and 
become Catholics. The Cardinal willingly gave his 
assistance, and the Inquisitor proposed to the Con- 
gregation of the Holy Ghost to undertake the task. 
They accepted, and bought in the neighbourhood of 
their church a house, which is the very one now 
used for the purpose. Shortly afterwards. Pope 
Alexander VII. made a handsome settlement on 
them; and means were found to induce pious or 
repentant persons to leave large sums from time to 
time. I believe the revenues of the establishment 
are very considerable. 

As may easily be imagined, this extraordinary 
place, this trap for silly boys and women, this refuge 
for designing rogues, cannot be made frequently the 
object of a visit by the inquisitive traveller. I 
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managed^ however^ to obtain admission. The 
Ospizio is situated in a small court, from which 
you ascend by a dismal private staircase to a 
great oaken door. Before we were admitted, 
somebody looked suspiciously at us through the 
wicket. Then we were shown into the sombre rooms 
by the inspector, a little, dark, contemptuous-looking 
woman. She took us first to her own bedroom, 
where there was a poor negress from Soudan under- 
going the operation of conversion. I tried to re- 
member my Arabic to speak to her, and asked her 
how she got tha*e. She replkd in a singiug, dreary 
tone, that she had come by way of Alexandria. She 
smiled a little, but was agitated— said many timet 
she was from Soudan, leaning on the word, pronoun- 
cing it in fact with love, as she knitted and hung her 
head. ' Soudan ! ^ I am sure she was thinking of 
the village, with houses like sections of gourds 
dotting the dusty ground under the hot shadow of 
palms, with leaves dry and crackling as if exhumed 
from a mommy-pit— of the dingy crowd of girls 
that collected when night, amidst which they faded 
so easily, came on, round the margin of the well to 
inhale the cool air from the damp hollow-— of the 
large-headed, thin-legged father, who carried her out 
to the fields and hung her up against a tree whilst he 
worked— of the mother who tossed her on a sharp 
knee and thrust food with a spoon like a spade into 
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her broad mouth : of all these things so different 
from that square room^ in that square house, in that 
^uare town^ no doubt she was thinking; and let it 
not be supposed that I despair of human nature^ 
if I say that that white-toothed^ cold-skinned beings 
probably understood as much why they should bring 
her several thousands of miles to teaeh her that she 
was in danger of damnation for worshipping a rag 
fluttering on a bought as might a night-flower if 
you should tell it not to close its petals at dawn* 
At any *rate^ the mind that wanders to Soudan 
at one jump from Turin^ is hardly ready for 
Christianity administered like medicine/ in doses so 
many times a-day. Soudan I Soudan! The very word 
had a pagan sound about it. I wonder the con- 
temptuous-looking woman did not cross herself 
She seemed perfectly at ease about the spiritual 
prospects of her charge^ and drew our attention to 
her material comforts. 

There were two beds in her room^ which was the 
female department. One was used by the matron^ 
the other by her charge^ who was therefore always 
in company. She had^ besides^ a boy^ about two 
years of age^ also condemned to Fiedmontese Chris- 
tianity. I could get no information how or where 
they got her^ but suspect it was at Alexandria^ , 
where she had most probably been in service or 
slavery^ and had been lured away by promise of 
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liberty and fine things in a foreign land. She had 
been six months in the Ospizio. 

It is recorded in the Turin Calendar as a public 
events that on the 13th of July, the Teologo Olivieri 
arrived, bringing with him sixteen Egyptian bambini, 
from three to eight years of age, to be educated and 
baptized. They were, of course, procured from 
their parents under false pretences, — probably stolen. 
I know enough of Egypt to declare that they could 
not have been honestly come by. 

All this is very sad. Am I right or wrong ? Is 
it the way profitably to introduce Christianity into 
the heart, to lock up a creature like this thick- 
lipped Soudan wench in a dismal room, with hospital- 
looking beds, for years, in company with three knit- 
ting-needles and a ball of wool ? To insure matters 
— that is, to prevent any escape before the deed is 
done — ^the baptizing chapel is now in the house. The 
altar is hidden by a dirty yellow curtain. It is 
seldom used. This black and her boy are the. only 
victims at present. Yet the establishment is for- 
midable, with a whole set-out of directors and secre- 
taries, and agents abroad for kidnapping. The peo- 
ple connected with the place seem convinced and 
pious. They believe sincerely that their register 
contains a list of many souls saved from Satan. 

They have, as we have seen, been long at work ; 
and the kind of success they expect has attended 
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their efforts. A series of huge folio volumes^ like 
the file of a newspaper^ elaborately records the 
triumphs of the Church. I should like the Puseyites 
to be compelled to go through such an ordeal as 
this on their way to Catholicity, and to have their 
conversion recorded only in this unpublished^ uncon- 
sulted ledger^ instead of widely-circulated paragraphs 
or puffs. The volume of the register containing the 
Bote of Rousseau's apostasy has been mislaid ; but 
the contemptuous-looking woman said^ looking more 
contemptuous than ever^ that she had seen the page. 
She didn't seem to think that the Church made any 
great catch on that occasion. 

Rousseau's godfather was named Giuseppe An- 
drea Ferrero; his godmother^ Francesca Maria 
Bocca. Do Catholics now despise our baptismal 
ceremony so much as this ? I was eager to see the 
dismal room where the young protege of Madame 
de Warens spent so much of his time — ^having often 
lingered, before the shop in the Via Nuova, where 
that boyish passion for Madame Easily so exquisitely 
told, developed itself. I said farewell in passing to 
the sable, half-developed Christian, who leaned perse- 
veringly over her stocking. What will become of her? 

The men's department consists of two rooms ; one 
with two beds, the other with one. Here Rousseau 
stopped with his doubtful companions. There is the 
same crucifix, with the grim wooden Christ, on the 
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wall between the windows. Everything in the loom 
is brown or dirty yellow, and the windows are so 
dingy thaC the light is stained in coming throngh. 
I ooald easily imagine how, without taking into 
Bccoant his odious companions, Roassean, jnst arrived 
from the Savoy mountains, should have been im- 
patient to escape from so dreary a place. Protestants 
are sometimes afraid of Catholicism as of an alluring 
religion. It does not, certainly, attempt to be so in 
this case. Some minds, however, are sufficiently 
attracted by the voluptuous ecstasies of a creed 
which sets aside personal responsibility and re- 
quires no exertion ; whilst the corporal nature of 
others is attracted by dry lodging, and good food, 
and freedom from all pecuniary cares. 

In the same courtyard is the side-entrance of the 
church of the Holy Ghost, formerly a temple of Diana* 
There were paintings on the roof and walls said to be 
curious and old, but hidden now by the new gorgeous 
decorations. Fine columns of richly- veined Piedmon- 
tese marble rise around. I went down to the chapel 
of the Holy Virgin of the Snows, where a service has 
been celebrated every morning, ever since 172&. The 
man who led the way, as usual, proudly showed the 
silver candlesticks of the Tesorio. They appreciate 
these worldly possessions. I remembered the Duomo 
of Milan and its treasury, where I was obliged to 
admire great ugly saints in dirty silver, and to seem 
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to believe the millions they were said to be worth. 
Catholics have no compunction in showing the slips 
and the green room ; — for it is the presence of the 
Sacrifice that sanctifies and renders all mysterious. 

The reader will perceive that the Catholic religion 
is stiU very vivacious in the Piedmontese territory. 
He knows already, probably, that it is declared by the 
first article of the Constitution to be the Religion of 
the State ; that the Vaudois, who naturally excite so 
much of our sympathy, form an imperceptible mino- 
rity; and that even now proselytism is illegal — I 
mean the conversion of Catholics to Protestantism. 
Conversions the other way are very numerous. It 
is always possible to find more Swiss vagabonds to 
follow in the steps of Rousseau or of Madame de 
Warens. I met a priest going about from house to 
house begging for a poor girl who had abjured her 
faith, and wanted to get on to Nice, where she was 
promised a situation on the strength of her apostasy. 
There was a story also of an impostor who had been 
converted three or four times. The people engaged 
in these transactions on the part of the Church seem^ 
however, as I have said, to be very genuine. Faith 
is very strong in Piedmont. The present Minister of 
Foreign Affairs relates with emphatic belief the story 
of the picture of the Virgin that walked out into the 
midst of the Po, a couple of miles below Turin, to save 
4 poor drowning child, and then returned to its post. 
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where it has ever since been worshipped by the gay 
Sunday promenaders in that direction. He also tells 
us all about one Caillot^ who came to be converted ia 
1645 with his family, by the Congregation of the 
Holy Ghost, having been convinced of the error of his 
ways by an awful occurrence. TUs said Bartholomew 
Caillot had been the servant of one Kigat, a minister 
of his sect, at Grcneva. Now it happened that there 
fell seriously ill in that city a merchant of Varallo^ 
who called for a confessor. Rigat went to him in 
haste, and protested that ''he took all his sins upon 
himself.^^ The dying man left much money for good 
works ; but Rigat, acting in perfect conformity with 
wicked Protestant custom, spent it all in banquetting 
with his friends. Whilst he was sitting at table one 
evening, making fun of the poor defunct Catholic, 
there came to the door of his house a warrior armed 
at all points upon a white horse. " I want Rigat,'' 
said he. Caillot carried up the message, at receiving 
which the minister was disturbed, and refused to 
descend. But the guests persuaded him to go and 
see what the stranger wanted ; so he went to the door. 
The unknown warrior asked him if he was the same 
Rigat who had received the confession of a Catholic of 
Yarallo ; and as he did not deny, but was silent, 
seized him with a powerful hand and rode away with 
him on his saddle-bow. The story spread that Rigat 
was carried away by the devil, says M, Cibrario, who 
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was not yet Minister of Foreign AflTairs, but who yet 
diplomatically adds : '' perhaps instead of this the 
warrior may have been some Catholic intent on ven- 
geance/' However this may be, Caillot was con- 
verted by this events and went with all his family to 
be rebaptized at Turin. 
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CHAPTER XIIl. 

THE RELIGIOUS QUESTION IN PIEDMONT. 

Events are now moving so rapidly — or rather the 
ideas which precede events properly so called — that 
I feel somewhat disinclined to speak here of the 
present position of the religioas question in Pied- 
mont. By the time these pages are read^ what is 
present now may seem long past. I feel as un- 
certain as one who should attempt to daguerreotype 
a landscape from the window of a railway carriage. 
Ere he could ask his companions their opinion, 
mountain might have succeeded to plain, or the 
rolling surface of the sea between rocks, to the moist 
green hedge-rows and meadows. 

In a few months we may probably know the 
secret of the new attitude assumed by the govern- 
ment and ministry of Sardinia. Perhaps, because 
naturally suspicious of power, I am inclined to be 
very doubtful as to the probability of any real good 
directly accruing to Italy from what may have taken 
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place in the Paris Congress. Good to Italy never 
came from France ; and if I were an Italian, I should 
prefer waiting a little longer for a chance of settling 
my own afiairs in my own way. From what we 
already know, it appears that the Sardinian plenipo- 
tentiariea have adopted the gross artifice of casting 
thar conntry, as it were, at the feet of the French 
£mperor, and endeavouring to coax him by flattery 
into assisting it. 

Italy is suffering from foreign occupation — but 
Italy is a large word, and covers many different states. 
Where does the greatest suffering exist ! WherQ 
are the most terrible crimes perpetrated against 
humanity ? Not in the Legations, not in Naples^ 
but in Borne itself, under the protection of the 
bayonets of the Prince who is called upon to give a 
lesson in morality to the others. This fact suggests 
very uncomfortable reflections ! Are the Italians to 
be deluded again into shedding their best blood and 
wasting their last energies just in order to substitute 
one large tyranny for many smaller ones ? 

It appears that the Italians are represented, by 
Count Cavour, as ardently desiring the introduction 
of the Code Napoleon ; that they seek ihe blessings 
of administration after the manner of the French. 
I do not believe that this is the end and aim of their 
patriotic yearnings. It is suggested that the French 
troops now occupying Bome shall leave that city and 
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on their way back, by land, replace the Austrians in 
the Legations ! Who is expected to be the dupe in 
this case ? Austria or Italy ? We all know that 
nothing but the presence of French troops prevents 
the Romans from rising and spuming the hated 
Papacy into the sea. But this means revolution^ — 
this means democracy^ republicanism ; or else this 
means foreign conquest and iron tyranny ! Who 
but a few dull diplomatists can imagine the quiet 
succession of a monarchical constitution with King, 
Lords^ and Commons^ all created by articles and 
clauses written on a piece of paper — to a Theocracy 
of fifteen hundred years' standing ! Have we another 
Otho or Leopold to reign over the Transteverim ? 
Is there a single human being who can imagine 
Victor Emmanuel II. son and widower of an Austrian 
princess^ packing up his carpet-bag, leaving Turin^ 
and going to reign in the City of the Seven Hills ? 
What would theTurinese say ? and what the Romans ? 
We are told that the Liberal party of Piedmont and 
Ital^^ all but a few impracticable men, have rallied 
round Count Cavour. They have not opposed him, 
because it is not their cue to interfere with any 
attack on the Papacy ; and they wish to compromise 
the Sardinian government as far as possible in their 
war against the Church. But with the exception of a 
few dreamy exiles — made credulous by suffering — I 
am persuaded that the greatest anxiety and alarm is 
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felt among the Liberals. They know what terrible 
conseqaences follow when Louis Napoleon Bonaparte 
writes liberal letters^ suggests memoranda^ and shows 
an interest in suffering nations ! 

In all this intrigue^ England — disabled and 
shorn of influence by the incapacity exhibited by 
our statesmen and generals during the war — seems 
to play quite a subordinate part. Our name^ at any 
rate^ is scarcely ever pronounced in public discussions 
on the subject ; and we are^ perhaps, right in not in- 
terfering further, for fear of a rebuff. There was a 
fine part for us to play, however. France was ex- 
hausted by the war. The English people had but 
just got warm in the struggle. But the club of 
Hercules requires Hercules to wield it. Men who 
can hardly make arrangements for a review, cannot 
be expected to manage a war. 

I shall continue setting down my impression of the 
character of the kingdom of Sardinia, and its capa- 
bilities for playing the part which it is supposed in 
England — perhaps without reason — to ambition. 
Yet, as I have hinted, the unknown designs of the 
various governments of Europe, and the still more 
mysterious designs and wishes of the people whose fate 
is in the balance, may suddenly burst forth and make 
my remarks at once out of date. However, I cannot 
be far wrong in stating briefly the past policy of the 
Sardinian government, and the point at which the 
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leligioas questioa had arrived towards the begimiuig 
of this year. 

When I first went to Tnruij many persons who 

supposed my intention was to write on the state of the 

country, were eager to point oat to me that far too 

mudb stress seeined to be laid in ^^ foreign journals " 

— English and French—on the religious question as 

it was agitated in official and parliamentary circles 

in Turin. But I soon found that what they meant was, 

that liberals and reformers abroad were disposed to 

exaggerate the victories that had been gained, amd 

the disposition of the Government to go further. As 

I have already mentioned, in speaking of the press, 

it had long been the policy of the House of Savoy to 

seek to attenuate the influence of the Court ot Rome* 

In this it imitated many other despotic powers. 

Indeed it is always the aim, if it be not the interest 

of kings to reign over the souls, as well as over the 

bodies of their subjects. Nothing irritates so much 

the brutal mind of authority as the inner resistance 

of the slave crouched at its feet — as the idea that 

within every man it calls its own is a territory which 

pays tribute to another and distant sovereign. Few 

tyrants have been wise enough to appreciate to its 

full extent so demoralising an ally as the Court of 

Rome ; and liberty is much indebted to the selfish 

attempts of the civil power, first to emancipate itself 

from the spiritual power, and then to reign alone. 
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Howerer, ptrtly from infirmity of pnrpoie, V^^J 
firom other reasons, the Honse of Savoy, when it 
€njoyed absolute authority, nerer succeeded in 
applying to any great extent the principles it was 
fond of laying down in diplomatic notes. The clergy 
remained preponderant in its dominions; and formed 
indeed one of the most powerful pillars of its des- 
potism. Its authority was supported at least as 
modi by the priest as by the gendarme; and it 
did not care, therefore, often to notice that it was 
looked upon by the Church as a mere delegate of 
Austria, which in fact it was in latter times. 

The Cur^, or the Bishops, were the principal 
powers in the prorincial cities, and in the communes 
distant from the Government centre. Before the 
reforms of 1847, a simple denunciation sufficed 
from a parish priest to the Commandant of the place 
who directed the office of police, to send to prison 
for an indefinite period any honest citizen. 

Denunciations were, of course, not wanting : to 
preserve a right, it is necessary to exercise it. No one 
knows that axiom better than the Church. From 
year's end to year's end, there was no rest for any 
man who showed the least independence of opinion, the 
least indi£P<^rence even about the mummeries which 
have been substituted in Catholicism for heart-wor- 
ship. We need not be surprised, therefore, if the 
Piedmontese clergy accumulated on its head a weight 

t2 
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of hatred^ which must necessarily at length have 
crashed it. Every class of citizens felt their tyranny f 
and unwillingly tolerated the hardest of yokes^ that 
of the conscience. No matter under what form^ a 
revolution against priestdom was inevitable in Pied- 
mont^ and is now inevitable throughout Italy. 

In this respect we must not shrink from acknow- 
ledging^ the Lombardo -Venetian kingdom, go- 
verned by the Austrians^ was less oppressed than 
Piedmont before 1847. There existed there greater 
tolerance de facto to different forms of faith. Even 
to the Jews were conceded greater rights and liber- 
ties than under the gloomy Charles Albert. Pro- 
testantism, east of the Ticino^ was of course unknown 
or sporadic ; and was therefore not exposed to per- 
secutions similar to those which constantly occurred 
in Piedmont. Austria would never have ventured to 
allow the daughter of the Prussian charge d'affaires 
to be spirited away from her father into a convent 
within its dominions. 

One of the first spontaneous popular movements- 
in Turin, in Genoa^ and in Cagliari^ capital of the 
island of Sardinia^ after the concessions made to 
reform by Charles Albert, was the driving out of 
the Jesuits, who, in Piedmont as in every other 
country, were the chief supporters of despotism. 

The movement on the Continent began at 
Genoa, whence the reverend fathers were expelled. 
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in a very suminary manner. At Turin, where the 
personal influence of the king remained greater, 
some hesitation was manifested. People waited 
for a royal edict : but as this did not come, they 
applied Lynch law in a very mild form, and began 
to hoot out the sons of Loyola. These sable 
gentlemen insisted on carrying away the furniture of 
their convent, to which there was some opposition 
from the crowd collected to serve the notice of ejec- 
tion. But Jesuits have hard fists, and will stand 
up like other lawless people for booty. Several 
rounds were fought in defence of table-cloths, plates, 
and bottles ; and the worthy fathers managed to 
carry off the greater part of the public property in 
their possession. They lost, however, many docu- 
ments which proved their intimate relations with 
Austria and with some of the ladies of the court. 

But the hatred of the people in those days was con- 
centrated on the sons of Loyola. Pius IX. as repre- 
sentative of the Church, appeared to wish well to Italy; 
and at the same time to be the object of iniquitous 
intrigues on the part of the company of Jesuits. He 
became, therefore, the idol of the multitude ; and it 
was natural that the people should persecute the 
caste inimical to him. On the other hand it cannot 
be denied that the clergy did not oppose itself at first 
to the national movement. A portion even, in Pied- 
mont and Lombardy, co-operated or pretended to 
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co-operate. The trae religious qaestion did not 
arise, and was not ardently discussed in Piedmont 
until after the apostasy of the Pontiff, who betrayed 
the Italian cause, as much perhaps from weakness as 
from wickedness; and above all, not until Republiean 
Some was burglariously attacked by French troops, 
called in by the Father of the Church. 

By this act the Liberals of all gradations obtained 
a firesh proof that liberty and national independence 
are two things incompatible with the existence of 
the Papacy. Then began the long war which still 
eontinues against the Court of Rome. The religious 
question is felt by the people of the Sardinian States 
to be deeply important, and is perhaps one of the 
questions in which the most enlightened portion of 
them takes the most active interest. 

The laws which regulate the press in Piedoumt, 
where, as I have said, Catholicism, according to the 
first article of the Constitution, is the religion of the 
State, will not allow a broad discussion of all the 
questions which refer to religious beliefs. The fun- 
damental dogmas of the Church, according to these 
laws, must be respected. The papers, consequently, 
are compelled only to attack the temporal power of 
the Popes, and to discuss ecclesiastical discipline. 
From the reading, therefore, of the journals which 
are most adverse to the Church, we cannot aigue 
with precision what are the true tendencies of public 
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opinion. These journals content themselTes with 
censuring bitterly the personal eonduct of the clei^, 
and the governmental errors of the Court of Rome, 
and take advantage of the Gospel to invoke a law of 
charity — the hnmUe primitive times of the Church, 
the '' true morality of Christ,^' and so forth. Prae* 
tical controversialists know what all this means ; but 
the few Protestants who exist in Piedmont, at first 
believed that there was really in the country a ten* 
dency to religions emancipation. An evangelical 
society was formed, with the double object of reform- 
ing the Church, and of warring against the Pope in 
the interests of Italy. But these Protestants quickly 
perceived that the eoontry was not willing to change 
one religion for the other — ^that in fact, in Piedmont 
as in France, the national mind had been so com- 
pletely moulded by Catholicism, as to be incapable of 
receiving any other religious affirmation, and reduced 
to oscillate violently between absolute submission 
to Rome and Materialism. The fact is, that most 
Piedmontese only desire to eradicate some of the 
abuses of the Church, being ignorant that the exist- 
ence of a Churdi of any kind is absolutely incom- 
patible, so far as it goes, with political progress ; and 
that another portion, very inferior in numbers, will 
not hear of any positive religion at all, having 
enlisted under the banner of Philosophy. I use 
this word in one of its modem senses. Philosopher 
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now appears to mean any one who studies the man* 
ners of insects or disbelieyes in Christianity. The 
ranks of the said philosophers, who are the necessary 
products of reaction against the doctrine of infalUbility 
in the Catholic Chnrch, will probably be gradually 
increased; and as matters stand, we must wish them 
success in their work. It is impossible, however, 
not to be amused, and even a little provoked, by their 
enormous self-sufficiency. They are employed to 
demolish, and they fancy themselves architects. I 
wish they would have done, and be gone. The work 
of construction is far more beautiful to behold than 
the work of the destroyer. In Italy, as everywhere 
else, however, it seems to be necessary to clear the 
ground for a new edifice. 

Sq much for the tendencies of the people. 

The Government on every occasion has been a 
timid interpreter of these tendencies. The reforms 
by it introduced into the State, although they have 
excited a great clamour, are in reality of small moment. 
Some of them had long ago been adopted in the most 
despotic states, as in Austria, Naples, Tuscany, and 
elsewhere. The Constitutional period in Piedmont 
has been entirely employed in catching up neighbour- 
ing despotisms, which had been more enlightened 
than the wretched peddling despotism of Charles 
Albert. 

The government reforms, in fact, have been 
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limited to the abolition of the Ecclesiastical Courts, 
and to the suppression of some convents. 

The clergy^ by means of the Ecclesiastical Court, 
had the right of judging all the causes in which 
in any way a priest was implicated. This right was 
taken from them^ and now-a-days the priests are 
subjected to the common law. In all this, the only 
matter for marvel is, that so abominable an institu- 
tion as an Ecclesiastical Court should have so long 
been allowed to exist. 

As to the Convents there have been abolished 
only those which belonged to the orders which do 
not devote themselves to education, to preaching, or 
to the care of the sick ; that is to say, only the idle 
and mendicant orders have been interfered with. 
The lazy congregations, however, are still to be sup- 
ported by the State during the lives of all members 
who were living at the period of the promulgation of 
the law. In other words, they are to receive no new 
addition to their numbers. 

It is easy to see that these reforms do not cor- 
respond to the extreme tendencies of the country. 
The Rationalists look quietly on, and accept every- 
thing that seems to injure the Church; but the 
Liberal party generally is quite dissatisfied because 
it believes in the possibility of a large and conserva- 
tive religious reform. This amiable delusion led to 
the apparently unanimous demonstration on occasion 
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of the abolition of the Ecclesiastical Courts. By the 
side of the determined haters of the Papacy at that 
period, ranged themselves all manner of half-con- 
vinced people who object simply to temporal authority, 
or even ask for a little improvement in discipline. 
Public opinion manifested itself by means of sub* 
scriptions, in which joined nearly all the communes 
of the State, by the organ of their municipal re- 
presentatives. 

The object was to erect the monument which I 
have already mentione4 as the Siccardi Monument. 
In an artistic point of view it is a poor thing, but it 
is a proof that the country is decidedly anti-clerical, 
though not consciously anti-Catholic. It may be 
seen in the Piazza Paesana of Turin, and consists in 
a lofty obelisk, on which are inscribed the names of 
the numerous municipalities that subscribed for the 
purpose. 

The Catholic clergy, as it always does under sucli 
circumstances, cried ^^ Sacrilege '^ with all its might, 
and stirred up as furious an opposition to the 
Government as if it had undertaken the great reform 
of Luther. On this account the democrats of 
Piedmont, who always blamed the timidity of the 
Government, took occasion to say ; ** You should now 
be convinced that, with priests, little wars are of 
little use. They combat you with all arms and 
excite insurrection against you in the name of Grodi 
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as much if you toueh a single hair, as if you drive 
them out of the sanetnary. It would be far more 
useful therefore, if we are to rearrange our rc^tions 
with Borne, to re-arrange them radically. We shall 
have the same abuse, the same agitations, the same 
war; ,but we shall also ha?e the supreme advantage 
of putting an end at one blow to this social perturba- 
tion, and of forwarding the cause of liberty by show- 
ing to the people its true benefits/' 

These counsels, however, were never followed ; and 
one of the reasons why the moderate ministers have 
been averted from them is, the opposition which they 
have always eoeountered in the person of the king. 

I shall revert to this subject further on. At 
present it will be sufficient to say that Victor Em- 
manuel is ignorant, and consequently not entirely 
released from superstition. Exactly, indeed, in pro- 
portion as his conduct is worldly and reprehensible 
by strict people, is he inclined to pu^hase the favour 
of the Church by any concession in his power. 
Catholicism, which relieves you from the moral, as 
rapidly sometimes as a morning draught relieves 
you from the physical consequences of sin, is the 
true religion for royalty, which has a marvellous 
faculty for rapid and perpetual misdoing. We need 
not be snq>riBed, therefore, that the Constituticmal 
king of Piedmont may at any time be saddened and 
disquieted in conscience, and induced to change his 
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opinions, or rather revert to his real ones^ by a pri- 
vate letter from the Pope. The priests, who know 
the mind of the young monarch, (for they have had 
much to do in framing it,) took formerly especial 
advantage of the two Austrian princesses— of his 
wife, to wit, and of his mother. These two ladies, 
educated and brought up according to the rules of 
the most severe religion, always excited Victor Em- 
manuel against the proposed reforms, and induced 
him indeed sometimes to oppose Charles Albert^s 
morbid liberalism, just as it led him almost to set 
aside the Constitution and come to an arrangement 
with the Bishops on a very recent occasion. This is 
one of the reasons why civil marriage and the com- 
plete sale of the ecclesiastical property have not been 
effected. Even now that both are dead, their influ- 
ence continues, if it be not increased. They were 
taken away during the discussion of the Convent 
Bill ; and the priests instantly said this was a divine 
punishment — a statement which, when he is unwell, 
as must often happen even to a robust man in the 
course of such a life, Victor Emmanuel most impli- 
citly believes. At such times there is danger to free 
institutions. 

However, the anti-Catholic movement continues. 
The two parties feed on mutual hatred; and their 
discussions had reached such a degree of violence 
last winter that they constantly degenerated into 
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coarse vituperation and brutal menaces. If a new 
revolution were to break out in Italy, we might see 
sanguinary revenges on the Liberal side ; and if, on 
the contrary, the reaction were to triumph, we should 
certainly be spectators of unheard-of cruelties on the 
part of the priests and their friends. 

In speaking of the former alternative, I e3q)ress 
myself dubitatively ; for, except when they cleared 
away the aristocratic vermin last century in France, 
the people in revolution have always gone off into 
foolish ecstasies of forgetfulness and forgiveness. 
Nations cannot be regenerated without some stern 
work j and there is nothing so imprudent as to spare 
an enemy who keeps a dagger in his sleeve to stab 
you as soon as you take your foot off his throat. It 
is not now, perhaps, necessary to kill ; but it is cer- 
tainly necessary to impoverish or banish whole classes 
and orders, both in Italy and elsewhere, as soon as 
accident gives victory to the people. What a terrible 
exodus this generation may see from France ! Our 
English reform will probably come before passions 
be exasperated to that extent on both sides. The 
suffering in store for us is of another kind. 
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It may be as well here to remind the reader, that 
the total population of the Sardinian States, including 
Piedmont, Savoy and Nice, and the semi-African 
island-province, and the thriving Genoese territory, 
does not amount to five million souls. In most 
other European countries more females are bom than 
males, but the reverse is the case in Sardinia : from 
which feet, however, I do not see that any inference 
can be drawn, except that the inhabitants are of a 
peculiarly masculine nature. As a set-ojBT I must 
add, that the vast majority of the people are Catho- 
lics, for there are only about twenty-one thousand 
Christian non-Catholies, and under seven thousand 
Jews. The non-Catholics, or Vaudois, are almost 
exclusively confined to their own valleys, — ^there not 
being above a thousand of them in Turin and all the 
other cities of the kingdom : at least such is the 
result of a table published some years back, and I 
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leam that there has not since been any material 
change. The small party that presumptuously calls 
itself Rationalist, is of course not recognised by sta- 
tistics. It does not seem to be in great favour; 
but unfortunately a good many of the Liberal leaders 
have adopted that dreary doctrine, partly seduced by 
its name, partly driven irrevocably away from any 
thing that has connexion with Christianity by the 
fearful crimes committed under cover of that faith 
by the friends of Bome. These persons make the 
same mistake as the French philosophers. They 
have undertaken to drain the human mind of reli- 
gious ideas, and work for that purpose very indus- 
^ously; but they have set up their pump by the 
margin of an ocean into which the rivers, and the 
torrents, and the rains of heaven are perpetually 
pouring, in defiance of their puny industry, which 
indeed has nowhere to put what it takes away, and is 
compelled to send it back by other channels whence 
it came. What learning, what eloquence, what 
courage, what perseverance, have been expended in 
this monstrous undertaking ! Enough, certainly, to 
regenerate and moralise the world. They have been 
at it for three centuries, and the Jesuits are more 
powerful now than ever. 

There is a want of character and tone in ''modem 
Subalpine literature, arising probably from the ex- 
treme variety of the public which it addresses ; and 
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from the false position in which the writers are 
placed with reference to the instrument they are 
compelled to use. The Piedmontese — the real, 
governing race — ^have in reality no language of their 
own. The dialect which they use in the intercourse 
of daily life, and which they would no doubt have 
refined had circumstances allowed them to develop 
their genius at an earlier period^ is little better than 
a patois, with far more affinity to French than to 
Italian. Some successful attempts have been made 
to adapt it to the purposes of popular literature 
although in general it is agreed to abandon it as 
much as possible. 

There do not seem to be any remarkable relics 
preserved of old Piedmontese compositions. At least 
I could obtain nothing in the shape of songs or 
legends of authentic antiquity. Towards the middle 
of last century the idea occurred to some learned 
men of endeavouring to polish the popular diction^ 
and make it a worthy instrument of thought. Per- 
haps it was only owing to accident that Alfieri did 
not join their ranks. If he had^ the Piedmontese 
might have become a language. In default of this 
sublime assistance^ the Marchese Carlo Giambatista 
Tana d'Entrague wrote a comedy entitled ^^ II Conte 
Pioletto/' in the hope of raising the Piedmontese^ 
at least to an equality with the Genoese ; in which 
however, a whole volume of comedies has been pub- 
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lishedL Since that time various writers have followed 
the example, as the Cavalier Bonelli, Count Orsini, 
and an old Marchese of San Marsano, who composed 
certain Toni, or Popular Legends. The most recent 
successful attempts have been made by Angelo Brof- 
ferio in his songs imitated from Beranger. *' Among 
the best is the one entitled Sor Cavajer" observes 
Cibrario, gravely pretending not to know that this 
sparkling piece was composed against himself. 

French and Italian, however — not remarkable 
in either case for purity — have almost always 
been used by those who have pretensions to write, 
from statesmen to poets. The Counts of Maurienne 
spoke French as soon as the language was formed ; 
and all public transactions were carried on in the 
French language until the time of Emmanuel Phili- 
bert, who first clearly conceived the idea of founding 
a great Italian state. By his orders, Italian was first 
used as a diplomatic language. The custom, how- 
ever, was not adopted by all his successors. French 
almost always remained the favourite medium. 
Alfieri was compelled to go to Florence to learn to 
read Dante and Ariosto ; and Charles Albert, until 
he thought he saw his opportunity, always expressed 
his confused ideas in awkward French phrases. 
Under his reign, indeed, students were severely 
punished for conversing together in Italian. The 
present king was brought up to speak French, but 
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prefers using the PiedmonteBe ; and his choice of the 
Italian language at the Ifansion House was a piece 
of political devemess. 

Since 1848 great efforts have been made to force 
the use of the Italian. In good society it is now 
spoken with ease^ and most of the middle classes 
understand it. But among the humbler classes^ it is 
absolutely necessary to be furnished with the Pied- 
montese ; for you may talk French and Italian to 
them in vain« All this is very unfortunate. Its 
effects are particularly visible in the Chamber of 
Deputies. Most of those orators^ hesitating patiently 
through their fine phrases^ are evidently not using 
the language they employ in addressing their friends 
and their servants. Eloquence vanishes. Rhetoric 
or dry statement takes its place. 

Education* is of course entirely carried on in 
Italian. I cannot say that knowledge is very much 
diffused throughout the country ; but it is a little more 
so than in Savoy^ where one half of the population know 
neither how to read nor write^ and only twenty-eight 
per cent can read and write too. The principal part 
of the primary education is in the hands of the 
clergy, who in Piedmont^ as in other countries, are 
chiefly anxious to impress only one fact on the minds 
of their pupils — That the Church is everything in this 
world. 

In the Sardinian States there are only two Uni- 
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▼erBBtieSy <me at Gctcni mad one at Tarin. Hm latter 
k the principal. Iliat of Genoa, indeed, has no im- 
portance whateper. Neglected by the central govem- 
ment, it has no distingaiahed profeseors; noriflit^fisr 
the study oi At expefimental Bciences, supplied with 
neoeiMury vieaBS and inatninenta. For the city of 
Genoa iru once pn^osed the formation of a poly- 
teohnic institution, which would better have corre- 
iqponded to the genius ct that eminently oommercial 
citj. But the proposition was sharply . attacked, 
because it came from Turin, and because the Univer- 
sity of Genoa recalled the glories of the republic. 
The Bepublicans are too prone to give way to this 
municipal spirit; and to act as if their subjection to 
the monarchy were merely temporary. Tliey will 
accept nothing from the hands of the Savoyard 
dyBa^-wfakh, indeed, obtained airthority in Genoa 
m a particularly odious manner. It had warred and 
mtrigued against the free dty for hundreds of years, 
and had always been discomfited. Not a Fiedmon- 
tese soldier ever entered the gates of Genoa. There 
existed, moreover, no Piedmontese party within the 
walls. The Genoese had always been, to a certain 
extent, self-governed. They tried to maintain neu- 
trality in the wars of the Revolution. England, 
by means of its fleet, forced them to abandon this 
neutrality. They underwent all the calamities of 
msr, daring which the Savoyard king skulked in 
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Sardinia^ and the Savoyard and Fiedmontese fought 
enthusiastically against us. When peace-time came, 
after having guaranteed independence to Grenoa, 
we were the first to propose to hand it over to 
a foolish old monarch who had no claim and no 
value of any kind. Forty years only have passed. 
We must not be too harsh^ therefore^ in condemning 
the Grenoese, for sighing after their lost freedom, 
since we profess sympathy for the Poles and Hun- 
garians whose grievances are of far more ancient date. 

The University of Turin is not governed by laws 
which correspond to the free institutions that exist in 
Piedmont. The basis of instruction is narrow^ and 
a kind of discipline is maintained which does not in 
any respect differ from that existing in the Austrian 
States. 

This University was in old times subject to the 
laws of all other kinds of corporation. Founded for 
the privileged orders^ issuing from the monasteries,, 
wedded to th^ ecclesiastical principle^ and on it 
dependent, it maintained a struggling existence like 
all those constituted bodies which, sometimes in 
hostility one with the other^ sometimes in alliance, 
formed the society of the middle ages — a society that 
practically continued its existence in Italy long after 
it had become matter of distant history in other 
countries 
As in France^ the University in Piedmont had it& 
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own laws. Even in 1772 we find in the Constitations 
of Carlo Emmannel III. the University'mentioned as 
a corporation^ with its own funds and a privileged 
jurisdiction. 

Alfieri, in his Memoirs^ gives a lively picture — ^if 
there can be a lively picture of anything so dismal — 
of the way in which the young aristocracy of Pied- 
mont were educated, or rather brutified, in his time. 
That touch, of the students wrapped in their cloaks, 
standing and sleeping at the same time, whilst the 
dreamy voice of the professor of philosophy rose above 
their hard breathing, exquisitely expresses what kind 
of benefit he and his companions derived. Neither 
he nor any of the rest knew sufficient Italian to 
understand Ariosto, the easiest of the Italian poets. 
He mentions English students as having been 
tolerably numerous at this nodding university. They 
were probably Irish. The youth of Piedmont seem 
to have gone to their lessons apt and ignorant : to 
have left them ignorant and stupid. 

The French Revolution found things in this state; 
and although it stimulated study, it did not entirely 
destroy the forms which recalled the middle ages. 
When the Napoleonic domination ceased, and the 
Savoy princes returned, they endeavoured in this, as 
in every other respect, to push back their calendar 
for thirty years, without taking into account the 
new ideas which so many stupendous events had 
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generated ; so that the University, although under 
the patronage of the prince, preserved part of its 
ancient privileges. 

As was natural, however, the students took the 
lead in the liberal agitation that commenced imme- 
diately on the return of the absurd old monarch 
with his absurd old prejudices. The abortive revo- 
lution of 1821 may be said to have commenced 
within the walls oi the University. There was an 
imeute and a massacre. The wanton cruelties of the 
Royalists on that occauon are eloquently described in 
the historical memoirs of Santa Bosa and Brofferio. 
As soon as the Constitutionalists were defeated, exiled^ 
impriscmed, or hanged, the victorious party deprived 
the University of whatever remained of its old inde- 
pendence, and it was brought completely under the 
absolute will of the prince. 

The {Hrivileges lost on this occanoii were in 
some respects injurious ; but the students had,, until 
then, escaped the Jesuitic gripe* Afterwaida that 
company reigned supreme. The life of the stodents 
was then spied over and regulated in its most seeret 
parts; prefects were instituted, and all students, 
when they came up for examination, were obliged 
to present rece^ts from their confessors as weU aa 
attestations of good conduct. They were compelled 
with equal diligence to frequent the schools and the 
churches. Hypocrisy became the order of the day* 
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The most aasiduoas were the first to make fun of 
these exorbitant pretensions. The Jesuits moulded 
the University into a Ukeness of their own convents. 
This period was almost fatal to education. It 
exercised a pernicious influence on the character of 
the upper and middle classes. The University pro- 
duced a generation indoctrinated in slavery and broken 
in to falsehood. To expect that the upper classes^ 
who chiefly were influenced by it, should lose their 
bad habits of dissimulation and servility at once, on 
the declaration of liberty, was to expect a mirade. 
It was reasonable, however, to suppose that under 
the new institutions a complete reorganisation should 
take place. Such was not, however, the case. In- 
struction is not yet free, and the old scholastic 
discipline exists. The youth of the University 
who, ever since 1821, have been the foremost in 
the struggle for Uberty, and who behaved so boldly 
and devotedly in 1848, very properly now demand 
that another kind of legislation for instruction in the 
schools should accompany the new institutions. But, 
as I have often had occasion to hint, there does not 
seem to be any desire on the part of those into whose 
hands the direction of the country has fallen, to allow 
it to develop its energies and its aspirations. No- 
thing is thought of but territorial aggrandisement, 
by means of diplomatic manoeuvring or dynastic 
successes ; and the efibrts of the Liberal party are only 
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just sufficient to maintain the ground that has been 
ahready won. 

It is easy to understand what kind of youth are 
sent into the world from a university in which 
the spirit of the Catholic Church exerts immediate 
influence. The philosophy taught is that of the 
Abbate Bosmini^ a sort of ecclesiastical eclecti- 
cism. The students learn it by heart; and are 
always ready to put you down if you deny the 
doctrine of innate ideas^ on which the said Bosmini 
appears to have been particularly strong. Lads are 
subjected to the forcing process so fashionable on 
the Continent. They go through " their philosophy " 
at fourteen — ^that is^ learn a list of hard names. 
I talked with students of all ages. Some of them 
were exceedingly sharp and clever, but it was evi- 
dent they had been under the influence of a false 
system. 
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CRIME AND PUNISHMENTS. 



If you talk with people above the middle age in 
Turin — unless they happen to be decidedly wedded 
to the new system^ contented Constitutionalists or 
ardent reformers^ —they will be sure to tell you that a 
great change for the worse has come over the charac- 
ter of the people since 1848. Such as are deep in 
Church ideas will give their explanation of this fact. 
They maintain^ with some show of reason^ that faith 
in religion is necessary to repress the evil instincts 
especially of uneducated people. I heard dozens of 
instances cited^ in which sons beat their mothers^ or . 
lived in idleness on their earnings^ or otherwise mis- 
behaved themselves ; and all this was set down to the 
account of liberty. There may be a sort of sham 
truth in the accusation. Under the old rigime a 
certain decency of deportment was required^ and 
maintained by force. The magistrates^ for example^ 
co-operated with parents in maintaining their autho- 
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rity, but two-thirds of the population were left with- 
out any instruction whatever ; and it is not surprising^ 
that now they have escaped from a kind of discipline 
fitted only for children, they should break out into 
excesses. In reality, impartiality requires it to be 
said, that while Piedmont was the Catholic country 
in all Europe where the clergy were the best provided 
for, it was also the one in which they most neglected 
their duties. It is not too much to expect of a 
wealthy corporation that its lessons should have 
some slight influence, and that when seventeen mil- 
lions of francs per annum are devoted to religious 
teaching, the people should be capable of morality 
without the interference of the police. 

Unfortunately, when we speak of the humble 
classes of any country, one of the first questions that 
presents itself is — what is the state of criminality 
amongst them ? 

I have to complain, in general, of the want of 
statistics in the Sardinian States ; but especially in 
this instance. In an Annuary of 1851, edited with 
great care by Doctor Pietro Maestri of Milan, I find 
the following remark : " It is not without surprise that 
we have noticed the absence in the public offices of 
the elements necessary to construct judicial statistics. 
In 1844, the then secretary of state, Count Avet, 
published a general statement of the civil and com- 
mercial administration of the states of Terra-ferma ; a 
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rery commendable work^ whieh refers, however, to 
times too remote, and only comprehends, as the 
title denotes, civil and commercial matters. We 
have, moreover, a statistical account for the years 
1840, 41, 42, 43, 44, in Liguria, compiled by private 
hands, and published in the description of Grenoa and 
the Genoese territory, at the time of the Congress of 
Savans in that city/' 

In the five years above indicated, the criminal 
charges in Liguria amounted to 2282. The prin- 
cipal offences were these : of theft, 1260 ; of wounds 
and blows, 267; of voluntary homicides, 91; of 
false witnessing, calumnies, and perjuries, 114; of 
highway robberies, 80. It is worth mentioning, that 
theve happened during the same period 65 suicides ; 
that is an average of thirteen per annum. 

We see from this, that the crimes most common 
and numerous are those against property. OiEeneea 
against modesty are not numerous. 

Sentences of death are very common in Piedmont, 
but this arises from want of a reformed legislation. 
Ordinary highway robberies are visited with the 
»treme penalty of the law. Beccaria should come 
to life again, and influence his own country. I must 
mention that several cases of parricide oceurred dur- 
ing my short residence. P(»soning is a common 
crime. There was a tremendous excitement created 
by the eoiidemnation of a M. and Madame Alesi, 
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people in a high condition, for getting rid of a child 
by a first marriage in this horrid way. A lady, 
accustomed to visit at the house where I lived, told 
me that a society had been formed by private people 
for the sole purpose of providing companions in 
prison for people condemned to death. The mem- 
bers undertake this painful office by turns. She 
gave a terrible account of the separation of Madame 
Alesi from a child bom in prison, and for whose 
sake the crime of poisoning had been committed. 

I thought it might be interesting to quote a few 
of the causes celibres of the country, but have not 
found any that are worth giving in detail. I will 
mention only two, because they have some relation to 
the religious movements in Piedmont. '^ There lived'' 
— to adopt as far as possible the words of the person 
who narrated this to me, — *' at Genoa, a good priest, 
named Bartolommeo Bottero. He was in his youth, 
conscientiously, a partizan of Rome. He believed 
that the pontiff was the sole interpreter of the truth, 
the keeper of the Evangelical tradition, and so forth ; 
and consequently accepted blindly his orders, and 
was faithful to the Genoese curia. After 1848, the 
poor priest, who had always felt a profound love for 
Italy, perceived that the Popes must necessarily side 
with the enemies of liberty and the country, and 
from that time forward he ranged himself under the 
banner of the people, and fought with the democracy 
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against the papacy. All manner of intrigues and 
attempts at seduction at once began. Bottero^ how- 
ever^ remained firm in Ids new faith^ and powerfully 
assisted the development of democratic principles. 
In order better to make bis mind and heart known^ 
he now and then wrote down certain psalms, in 
which, adopting as far as possible the biblical style, 
he propagated the new ideas. 

" This industry of the poor priest annoyed the 
reactionary party, and a mysterious report began to 
circulate about a coming vengeance of the Lord. 
Briefly, in the summer of 1853, the priest having 
gone to live in his mother^s house, in the smiling 
valley of Polcevera, died poisoned. By the care 
of the Bepublicans, solemn funerals were celebrated 
for him. His body was opened, and the medical 
men testified that the cause of death was arsenical 
acidi But the deepest mystery still reigns as to the 
author of the crime. Suspicions, however, attached 
to another priest, Filippo Mineri, a man of doubtful 
political faith, an intriguer, and greedy of gain. He 
was arrested, but the long trial which took place did 
not prove him guilty. He was acquitted, and now 
lives in Turin. This trial created great excitement, 
especially in Liguria.^' 

Another trial, more strange and scandalous still, 
and also for religious motives, took place at Casale in 
1850, against a priest named Grignaschi. 
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I can only my, howeeer^ that in reading soae of 
the old Italian noveUe, wt frequently come to narra- 
tives in which eoclemaetios^ by an andadoos pretence, 
are made to obtain complete influmce over credu- 
lous and beautiful women. The means attributed 
to them are so apparently absurd, that we imi^ine 
the writers are inventing, in order to satisfy their 
spite against the Church. This is probably not the 
case. There is nothing, even in Casti, so incredible 
as what took place six years ago in Piedmont. It is 
impossible to imagine a priest more blasphemous, 
more licentious, and more successful, until justice 
intervened, than this Orignaschi. As to the credulity 
of the women, it surpasses belief. He succeeded in 
persuading many that he was the Bon of Man in 
person returned to the earth; and thus obtained 
partners in frightful debaudiery ! Even other priests 
were deceived. The wretdi's blood, one day that he 
called in the assistance of a leech, was collected in 
phials and sold as a sacred relic. When the case was 
tried, the papers were obliged to give some of the 
evidence in Latin, and to suppress many parts of it 
altogether from sheer reluctance to print anything 
SO odious. The Church, of course, tri^ to save 
Grignaschi, as it tried to save Fr^re Leotade in 
France. Some vengeful fatality seems to urge it to 
identify itsdf closely with the most odious criminals. 
Or, are so many guilty that these trials are considered 
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dangerous examples ? However this may be, I had 
many opportunities of knowing that the morality of 
the Piedmontese priests is fit to be painted only by 
Boocaecio or Bandello. Can we be surprised if there 
is much crime in such a country ? 

During several years the whole of, Piedmont was 
kept in a state of excitement by the exploits of a 
sort of romantic bnigand, called Mottino. He had 
originally been a soldier, in one of the regiments of 
Bersaglieri ; but supposing himself to be the victim 
of injustice on t}^e part of an officer, deserted and took 
to the road. I am assured by many persons who 
followed his trial with interest, that there was nothing 
really amiable or fascinating in his manners, and 
that, indeed, he was a very common vulgar thief. 
Yet the women, even in very respectable ranks of 
society, are still all on his side, and preserve his 
memory with a curious kind of devotion. They will 
have it, that he was driven from an honest life by 
the cruelty of his chief, who would not forgive the 
handsome Bersaglier for winning the love of some 
hright-eyed Genoese girl or other. Mottino remained 
at large for a very long time, committing brigandages 
of all sorts with astonishing audacity and success. 
By degrees he formed a band of fellows still more 
violent and fierce than himself. Then cruelties of 
various kinds began to be perpetrated. The gen- 
darmes scoured the country. Great rewards were 
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offered. Mottino^ however^ eluded the vigilance of 
his pursaers, until at length some mere accident 
threw him into their hands. He was tried and con- 
demned, but contrived to corrupt his jailor and to 
escape. The unfaithful guardian^ somewhat to his 
astonishment^ was condemned to twelve years in the 
galleys. *The brigand renewed his exploits with 
more recklessness than ever^ and was at length 
retaken and executed. The ladies cried " Povero 
Mottino ! " to him from their balconies^ as he passed 
chained in his cart; and the vain wretch nodded 
gallantly to them. Two or three other similar stories 
were told to me. There seems to be a good deal 
of bravado commonly exhibited by condemned crimi- 
nals. A parricide^ whilst I was there^ hearing him- 
self condemned to death, exclaimed in an insulting 
manner to the judge : ' I have still sixty risotti 
(rice-cakes) to eat ; '' meaning, that he intended to , 
appeal in order to prolong his life by two months^ 
although he knew he must be hanged at last. 

In the beginning of the 18th centuiy, the prisons 
of Piedmont were frightful. In the castle of Miolans 
there were two prisons^ high up, called Paradiso ; two 
others called Speranza^ one Tesoro, one Purgatorio ; 
and the lowly damp prison Inferno. At Miraboc, 
the condemned to death were placed in a cistern^ 
where^ wrote the commandant, they could not live 
more than a fortnight. The prisons of the fort of 
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Ceva were called Saviezza^ Speranza, Costanzaj 
Pazienza^ and Penitenza. At Bard was a chamber 
called Olla^ cut like a well in the wall^ in which 
water penetrated in rainy weather. Prisoners were 
let down there by a cord. In Acqoi the names were 
more mysterious. One was called Dormia^ the other 
Scamuzzone. I did not enter any of the prisons^ but 
know that they are much improved. Stilly some 
Howard might visit Piedmont advantageously. The 
prisons of the Senate or Court of Justice are said to 
be in a disgraceful condition. I may not have ano- 
ther opportunity of returning to this subject^ and 
will accordingly mention here^ that the monstrous 
system of arresting people accused^ and keeping them 
months^ nay, years^ before bringing them to trials 
prevails in Piedmont^ as in France. They have 
never thought of a Habeas Corpus Act there. The 
police have the arbitrary power to arrest ; and once 
2k man is in prison^ he has no means whatever of 
forcing on a trial. He might as well be a subject of 
the Grand Turk. I heard a case in which an inno- 
cent man was kept in the Senate-house prison until 
he was deaf, and then discharged without trial. There 
is^ of course^ no redress. But the Piedmontese have 
adopted that much -lauded Code Napoleon nearly 
entire, with allj^the clumsy French contrivances for 
administering justice; and many labour under the 
same disadvantages. 
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The Sardinians^ with reason^ are particularly proud 
of one of their institutions. They have what is 
called an Advocate of the poor. Every young lawyer^ 
as soon as he finishes his examinations^ enters the 
house of this advocate^ and is ready to plead^ gratis, 
in all causes^ whether civil or criminaL To avoid 
encouraging disputes by this facility, the Advocate 
has the power to examine whether people are reallyr 
poor, and whether their cause, by its m(»ality, offers^ 
almost certain chances of success ; — that is to say, in 
some sort, to decide the cause before it is pleaded. 
A good many formalities are in the way. These 
causes, however, are pleaded, in preference to others. 
The institution was created by Amedeus YIII. in 
1430. 

The tribunal of Ghambery used to be celebrated 
for the excessive slowness of its decisions. One Good 
Friday, a preacher in the cathedral was relating the 
passion of Jesus Christ ; and having interested bis 
audience in that sacred tragedy, exclaimed, turning, 
to the authorities of the city, and members of the 
senate, or body of judges : *' How unfortunate 
was it, my dear brothers, for our Saviour ta 
have to do with judges so expeditious ! If the 
Jews had brought Him before the senate of Chan&- 
bery. He would not have died upon the cross; He 
would have been still living — for His trial would 
not yet have been brought to a conclusion.^' Suck 
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mixtures of profane with sacred ideas would not 
be tolerated amongst us^ but in Catholic countries 
they excite no feeling of surprise; and the preacher 
was universally applauded for his sense and ready 
wit. 
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CHAPTER XV. 

PIEDMONTESE WORKMEN^ AND THE ANGLO-ITALIAK 

LEGION. 

Turning^ however, from the disagreeable subject 
of crime, and punishment, and law, let us consider 
the Piedmontese common people under other aspects. 
The principle of Association has of late been 
strongly developed amongst them. Associations for 
mutual assistance are now numerous in the Sar- 
dinian States, both amongst women and men. 
They all started into being as soon as the Con- 
stitution had conceded to the citizens the right of 
meeting and combining together. Before 1848 
there existed, it is true, associations of workmen^ 
but they were governed by the spirit of absolutism, 
and called themselves Pious Confraternities ; as for 
example, the Pious Union of Typographers started in 
1738, that of the Workers in Wood in 1822, and that 
of the Hair-dressers in 1842, with others that gave 
assistance to workmen who were either sick or unable 
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to work. When freedom was granted^ the workmen 
felt that for them also was beginning a new era, and 
they determined to make use of the right of associa- 
tion to accomplish their peculiar views. At present 
there is scarcely a large borough in Piedmont that 
does not possess its Working-Man's Association. 
Each has its peculiar statutes. In general they have 
mutual assistance for their chief scope. They tend 
to promote education, morality, and well-being, and 
thus co-operate powerfully to the public good. They 
are composed of all those who let out their daily 
labour to a merchant, or to any one exercising a 
profession, art, or trade. Those who enter promise 
to observe the regulations, to lead a laborious life, 
to abstain from playing in the lottery, and from 
every other game of hazard, and pay a weekly con- 
tribution of not more than thirty-six centimes. A 
fifth of the contributions and of the sums collected 
by the society, constitutes a reserve fund to help the 
members who are unable to work from old age, 
orphans up to the age of sixteen, and widows of 
members. These associations, as it is easy to see, 
aim exclusively at i|^struction and mutual assistance. 
There are some others, but few, who go further, 
giving work to the members and dividing the profits. 
These associations receive in return for shares, besides 
money and bank-notes, the instruments of labour 
and labour itself. They tend, in fine, ^^ to emanci- 
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pate labour from capital/' the favourite dream of the 
foreiipi workman. They are obliged^ however, to 
struggle with great diffieulties, resulting from social 
conditions and fr^m the habits of commerce, which 
denies credit to these young self-supportmg associa- 
tions. Consequently, as I have said, few have been 
able to last ; and at present they do not amount in 
the whole state to more than five. 

All these Working-Men's Associations started up 
at first full of hope ; but, as was naturaKto expect, 
since the commencement of the reaction in Europe, 
they have lived a cautious life without making much 
noise. Far more rarely now than of yore, occur 
splendid banquets and festivals celebrating the anni- 
versary of their foundation. Very often, Jiowever, the 
members meet in true family parties ; and I am as- 
sured by persons who take an interest in the affairs 
of the people, that they have heea quite charmed 
by the candour, the simplicity, the orderly behaviour 
exhibited* on such occasions. I am disposed indeed 
to think that even in England, where workmen axe 
apparently so rough, thm is more genial con- 
viviality and pleasant communio|i among them than 
in many refined circles. But they sin s^ainst gram- 
mar — and so must be coarse-minded ! I have heard 
the most brutal sentiments expressed in the most 
exquisite language. 

Apropos of these Working-Men's Associations, it 
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is well to note that they have for some time been 
accustomed to hold a general annual Congress in 
some city of the state. Each of them sends a repre- 
sentative or two. At this Congress are discussed the 
gravest questions that interest the working classes. 
The last took place at Genoa ; and the upper classes 
were sui^sed, and even alarmed, at the quiet 
methodical ways of these men, accustomed to spend 
the greater part of their lives in a struggle with 
matter. 

Many of these associations, however, remain, as 
was to have been expected, under priestly influence ; 
and I believe it is they who have been persuaded to 
make annual pilgrimages to Superga in honour of 
Charles Albert, whom indeed almost every one, whose 
idea of morality is not very exalted, agrees to worship 
isbw he is dead. The workmen of Turin are not all 
sic^ciently well instructed to be warm paitizans of 
liberal ideas. Whole sections of them, it is said, 
remain attached to the ancient regime ; and among 
them are recruited the mobs that from time to time 
pretend to be public opinion, and express in street- 
yells their disgust at free government, and their con- 
viction that reformed institutions are the cause of dear 
bread. 

The skilled Fiedmontese workman is a great 
traveller, and has acquired his skill, in part, abroad. 
If you question him, you may find that he has been 
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to Paris. He has brought thence various ideas, not 
always political^ and without which^ indeed^ he might 
have been happier. It is not perhaps necessary to 
teach Italians or half -Italians the love of pleasure ; but 
they generally give themselves up to it from impulse. 
The same energy they display in vice at one moment 
may be enlisted by an accident immediately after- 
wards in the cause of virtue. Among them is pre- 
valent no epicurean theory^ according to which enjoy- 
ment is the sole object of life ; so that, although it 
is true, that from the neglect of the Church they 
have not been sufficiently impressed with the idea 
of duty, they are not disposed to oppose themselves 
willingly to reform. The same men who act corruptly 
to-day, may be burning with Italian enthusiasm for 
country and liberty to-morrow. 

I have already mentioned that Turin is not espe- 
cially a manufacturing or trading town. There are 
some large business -houses there, but nearly all 
labour is for local consumption. If the court and 
government establishments were removed, grass would 
soon grow in the streets. This circumstance gives, 
of course, a peculiar character to a large proportion 
of the inhabitants ; and may explain that whining, 
dependent tone, which is so painfully manifest in 
most of the conversations on public affairs which you 
may happen to hear. It accounts also for the fact, 
that when Fiedmontese society has seemed to be 
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stirred to its very depths by political excitement^ there 
have been really no formidable appearances of the 
governed classes in the streets^ no sudden stifling 
by new and unknown voices of the chatterers who 
usually talk about matters of state, as if they were 
their business and nobody else^s. As all tourists to 
Paris will have remarked, it is the object of the pre- 
sent Emperor to reduce that once turbulent city to 
the position of Turin, by which policy he will un- 
doubtedly succeed in preventing imeutes within gun- 
shot of the Hdtel de Ville, and removing their scene 
to the provinces, where, of course, their character will 
be more terrible. There is no record of anything 
like a good popular rising in the artificial capital of 
Piedmont. 

It cannot be denied, indeed, that despite the 
Working-Men's Associations, whose members form of 
course but a small minority, the populace of Turin 
are a disorganised and effeminate set. After the 
lottery, they are thinking only of the theatre and the 
dancing-booth. In summer, they are particularly 
fond of witnessing a brutalising game, called the 
Game of the Goose, in which the mariners of the Fo 
indulge. I went to see it once near the Valentino 
Palace. A large barge was moored some distance 
out from land, whence a stout cord was stretched a 
certain height in the air. To this cord various live 
fowls and geese were tied by the claws. The mari- 
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ners take their station in boats some distance up the 
current and at a given signal start off and pass 
rapidly beneath the struggling birds. One of thenij 
lialf naked or completely so, stands in the bows, and 
as he passes nnder, makes a leap at the victims. 
The object is to catch them by the neck, and bring 
them down in whole or in part. The poor things 
were exposed to this treatment a good hour, before 
some dexterous fellow, instead of merely half strang- 
ling them, and then letting them go to £all into the 
water, wrenched off their necks or broke their claws 
or the cord that tied them. Two or three thousand 
people of both sexes, scattered along both banks of 
tbe river, or ffoafting in boats with awnings, witnessed 
the sport and testified with shouts the excitement it 
eansed them. I have seen a somewhat similar game 
at Alexandria; but there the object aimed at was 
placed at the end of a long pliant pole, extending 
out like a bowsprit from a small schooner. The 
wind blew hard, and the waves rolled in tumul- 
tuously. The players were to run out upon the 
pole to the end ; dozens tried, but only one succeeded 
after several hours' work. 

There was a great deal of talk among the lower 
classes whilst I was there, about the Anglo-Italian. 
Legion. As provisions were very dear, and misery 
was widely spread, many were attracted at first, by 
the offer of high pay and a bounty; but, however 
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unpatriotic it may seem^ I must say that it was to 
the credit of the Turinese people that few yielded to 
the temptation. The Liberal press^ with which^ 
though for the most opposite and conflicting reasons, 
a majority of the country, I believe, sympathised, 
was decidedly averse to the war. It relied chiefly 
on the obvious argument, that it was a war carried 
on under false pretences. The English and French 
presses, but especially the English, were constantly 
calling upon Europe to join in defending the cause 
of civilisation and liberty ; whilst in France, liberty, 
and consequently civilisation, had just met with the 
bloodiest check it had ever received since the begin- 
ning of the struggle against Power in modem times, 
and in England that check had not only been for- 
given but had earned its perpetrator the most frantic 
and degrading applause. This simple and straight- 
forward view of the case sufficed for the Fiedmontese 
Liberal press. It refused to go into subtle argument- 
ation or to understand the mystical sophistry by 
which an act, admitted to be diabolical in itself, was 
shown to be virtuous and proper because it took 
place in France. As long, therefore, as the war 
remained a diplomatic war, the Fiedmontese Liberals 
laboured very successfully to check any enthusiasm 
on the subject, and almost utterly prevented any 
honest and estimable citizens from enlisting in the 
Legion. 
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It was the common joke in Turin that England 
had determined to* clear Piedmont of all its riff-raff^ 
and that there would be no food for the galleys^ the 
prisons, or the scaffold this year. This, of course, was 
an exaggeration. Bat, in truth, the individuals who 
gathered together at Ghivasso were a sorry set for 
the most part — at least such as came from Piedmont ; 
for a good many fine-spirited youths broke over the 
Ticino, escaping from the Austrian conscription or 
the Austrian ranks, and enlisted in the vain hope that 
the Legion might some day be used in the cause of 
Italian independence. 

The great blunders committed by our administra- 
tion in the East, naturally prevented much attention 
being drawn to any minor blunders committed in 
out-of-the-way places like Piedmont. It would be 
worth while, however, for some active member of 
Parliament to investigate all the circumstances con- 
nected with the formation of the Anglo-Italian Legion. 
I suspect that some very pretty facts might be brought 
to light. How much money did the gathering toge- 
ther of the ragamuffins who have endangered the 
safety of Malta cost this country ? Recklessness and 
extravagance have of course been exhibited : in what 
proportions ? Why did one general give up the task 
as hopeless, and why did another profess to find the 
matter easy ? 

From what I saw and heard, the staff of officers 
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sent out to Piedmont^ though all brave soldiers and 
honest men^ were not at all calculated to get on in 
that country. They arrived laden with pre-eminently 
English ideas^ determined to associate with nothing 
that was not official and courtly. At first, before the 
Liberal party had definitively adopted a policy with 
reference to the Legion^ attempts were made by some 
of its leaders to sound the military representatives 
x>( the English government, in the hope of hearing 
something that might justify them in supporting its 
views. They met, it is said, with a cold and haughty 
rebufi^. A better policy would have been to admit 
frankly that the English government has no sympathy 
with Italian liberalism, and desires no other reforms 
than just such as are sufficient to prevent an outbreak 
that might endanger the Imperial throne of our dear 
ally. If anything more cheering could have been 
said, however, it would have been good to say it; 
for an ofiensive repulse leads always to the worst 
interpretations. I do not know how far the com- 
plaints I allude to are justifiable ; but no one who 
has observed the intercourse of English officers with 
foreign civilians — ^their heavy afifectation of peculiar 
information, their determination not to be familiar, 
and their general haughtiness and roughness of de- 
• meanour — can doubt that some misunderstanding 
was likely. The officers I saw in Turin were, it is 
true, rather superior specimens of their class — some 
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of them very courtly and wonderfully conciliating in . 
manner for military men; btijb I cannot help think- 
ing^ that a Civil Commissioner would have done the 
business in half the time, for half the money, and 
twice as well. 

There was, unfortunately, a wrong political tone 
among them. To succeed in Piedmont it would 
have been necessary to drop all aristocratic and 
governmental notions — above all, to suppress all 
sympathy for Austria. When the Hungarian Turr 
was arrested at Bucharest, in British uniform, by 
Austrians, great excitement was created in Turin, 
where M.Turr had been universally known and univer- 
sally respected, except amongst the immoderate adhe* 
rents of the Ministry. Public opinion was so strongly- 
interested, that I observed the eyes, not only of 
women, but of men, fill with tears when the proba- 
bility was suggested of the young officer being 
executed in a summary manner before diplomacy 
could interfere. Here was an opportunity for the 
English staff, if they really wished to excite popular 
sympathy, to declare itself. Nothing could have 
been more proper. M. Turr was arrested wearing the 
British uniform. British officers might naturdy 
have taken up his. cause warmly. Such was not the 
case. I even heard one of the head men declare, that . 
if he had been in the place of General Coronelli 
he would have exclaimed : ^^ Six hours and a priest. 
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How was it possible to expect under such circum- 
stances that the prejudices of the Piedmontese could 
be overcome — especially as the said officer was daily 
drilling deserters deliberately decoyed over the Aus- 
trian frontier, deserters who felt that they could 
expect no other requiem than " Six hours and a 
priest ^' from their new masters, if they went astray 
into the hands of their old masters ? 

I confess, that although not at all inclined to 
maintain theoretically that war is always unjustifiable, 
there is something in the manners and morality of 
soldiers, that invariably leads to the conviction, that 
we place the military profession on far too high a 
level. A citizen dying for his country with arms in 
his hands is one thing: a man who makes. fighting 
a trade is another. Have you ever watched the 
conversation of soldiers ? It never turns upon glory, 
or even upon the details of the art of war. It deals 
only with promotion, with the pound, shilling, and 
pence view, or with small mess-matters. This, how- 
ever, is perhaps inevitable and pardonable. A soldier 
is essentially an idle creature, and becomes also unin- 
tellectual. The offensive thing is the strange doc- 
trines of morality — merely arbitrary and divorced from 
reason — which they necessarily learn to maintain. 
Death is inflicted by military articles for ofiences 
which the moet blood-thirsty tyrant in his most 
frantic moods would pardon, if not committed against 
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himself. A young man is torn by conscription firom 
bis Hungarian parents, and made a soldier, and 
forced to take an oath of allegiance ; his country 
rises and orders him to quit the ranks of the enemy ; 
be obeys on the first opportunity. ^^ Six hours and 
a priest !" cries military justice, utterly ignoring every 
duty and obligation, but an artificial one forcibly 
imposed. Really, except on the battle-field, at one 
glorious moment of their lives, soldiers as long as 
they consent to be as unintelligent as this, mast 
stand aside. Only when we want to execute sentence 
of death on an enemy whom we have condemned, is 
it well they should be at hand. True, the terrible 
scenes of war do seem to elevate, to soften, to purify, 
even a professional soldier. When earnest work is 
set before him, he can become earnest for a time. 
" He who stabs and beats out brains, the devil's in 
him if he feigns.'^ I suppose it will be possible some 
of these days, as our government becomes more rea- 
sonable, to destroy the false motives and odd morality 
by which our army is infected, and make it an efiicient 
instrument for the defence of civilisation. At present 
we should try to fight by machinery ; but this is said 
to be inhuman ! 

Possibly, under the circumstances, it would have 
been difficult to make the Anglo -Italian Legion 
popular in Piedmont. It was too clearly expressed 
that the men who joined were looked upon as mer- 
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cenaries. A far better plan would have been to 
enable the Piedmontese government to raise an 
Italian Legion under the Italian flag. Fifty thousand 
men might have been collected at once. If ever it 
be really wished to deliver the Piedmontese from the 
Austrians, this is the preliminary step to adopt ; but 
before doing so we must clearly understand, that 
when we arm men for the liberation of their country 
it is absurd to expect to dictate to them what they 
.are to do with liberty when they have got it. 

When I speak of the probable influence of such 
and such a policy on the conduct of the Italian or 
Piedmontese people, and seem to take for granted 
that they are accessible chiefly to noble motives, I do 
not pretend to speak of the majority. In no country^ 
not in the most enlightened, not even in America, are 
more than a small minority as yet furnished with 
ideas and morality sufficient to make them act upon 
mere principle, despite interest. This minority, how- 
ever, almost always in free states, and sometimes even 
in the most enslaved, takes the lead when times of 
crisis come. The history of the present age will have a 
very peculiar character. It will not be the history of 
oppressed nations rising against powerful tyrannies ; 
but of an enlightened and ardent class which refuses 
well-being for itself alone, and impatiently endea- 
vours to drag the masses with it towards perfection 
and happiness which they cannot yet conceive. The 
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masses sometimes move and are enthusiastic for an 
Idea as they are always ready to be for a Man ; hot 
old habit is strong, and it is difficult to train people 
who live from hand to month — ^who work for weekly 
wages — to political industry, the reward of which 
cannot be immediate. This is the difficulty. Here 
the disgust of the patriot cast in antique mould be- 
gins. You must give the people immediate material 
results close on the heels of victory — even by the 
sacrifice of cherished theories — or thev will at once 
desert you and take a stupid and ferocious pleasure 
in witnessing and assisting in the destruction of 
institutions established for their benefit, on some 
Neapolitan May or Paris December. There are 
ample materials among the humbler classes of Pied- 
mont to supply co-operation and applause to a similar 
reaction. 
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